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Geneological  Chart 


V/hen  I  v/as  a  lad  of  fourteen,  my  father  v/as  so  ignorant 
I  could  hardly  stand  to  have  the  old  man  around;  but  as 
I  became  twenty-one  I  v/as  amazed  how  much  he  had  learned 
in  seven  years . . . Mark  Twain 


Your  sentiments  v/ere  not  too  far  removed  from  the  above  as  a  youth, 
just  as  you  think  your  sons  feel  about  you,  and  you  assume  your  father 
reacted  toward  his.  But  v/ith  maturity  comes  a  desire  to  retain  a  con¬ 
tact  with  those  generations,  those  who  brought  you  and  your  family  to 
the  present  point,  and  those  who,  with  God's  help  are  to  come.  "The 
future  is  alv/ays  good,  we  judge  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  past 
alv/ays  seems  better  than  it  was*," , , . .  ('The  Crossbowman’s  Story'  - 
George  Miller).  1204130 


'oYou  are  a  second  generation  native-born  American  of  Swiss  descent.  As 
^a  youngster  you  were  exposed  to  the  tales  of  the  Old  Country, but  there 
^  jvas  the  desire  of  these  folks  to  become  'Americanized*;  to  look  back 
vith  affection,  but  to  press  more  eagerly  toward  their  future,  to  so 
immerse  themselves  in  their  new  life  as  to  neglect  to  record  that  v/hich 
to  them  was  common  knov/ledge.  Their  homeland  was  behind,  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  had  to  be  learned;  their  sons  would  leave  the  horse  and  v/agon  for 
^n  automobile;  they  could  communicate  over  a  telephone;  a  flick  of  a 
Switch  brought  them  electricity;  their  sons*  sons  accepted  the  Ri^ypiane 
^he  radio,  the  motion  picture;  and  their  sons*  sons*  sons  saw  the  jets 
^nd  guided  missiles;  television;  and  electronics.  Yet,  you  find  you 
unconciously  but  naturally  do  things,  have  gestures  as  did  your  father, 
"Jack,  you  get  to  look  more  like  him  every  year*,",  which  you 
at  first  resent  because  you  want  to  live  your  own  life.  Then,  as  you 
mature,  you  understand  there  will  always  be  a  little  of  the  Araacker  in 
you  aespite  the  introduction  of  the  genes  of  your  mother's  side,  your 
environment,  your  education;  you  see  certain  characteristics  creeping  - 
into  your  own  children.  It  does  not  deny  their  own  personalities.  It 
does  make  for  interesting  conjunctures. 


Therefore,  while  the  members  of  your  preceding  generation  are  still 
among  those  present,  the  essential  features  of  this  heritage  should  be 
set  down.  But  what  started  to  be  a  few  page  summary  of  your  Swiss 
ackground  developed  into  a  more  than  one  hundred  page  study  of  what 
brought  the  Swiss  to  the  point  they  are  now,  because  without  that  com- 
understanding  your  Swiss  antecedetts  will  not  mean  much.  The 

the  project  will  be  a  two  volume  affair,  and  because 
ox  the  impending  marriage  of  your  eldest  son,  the  first  volume  will  be 
completed  prior  to  editing  the  second. 


uot  a  trained  scholar  nor  a  historian,  but  you  have  the  warra- 
hearted  assistance  of  those  who  are.  You  find  other  members  of  the 

contemplating  a  similar  project  and  help  you.  So  tha 
imperfections,  it  is  hoped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  gen- 
worlrf  Amackers*.  wherever  you  are,  in  this 

"You  hn'j/ci  to  applaud  the  sentiment  of  an  author  unknown, 

walk  a^a  Man"^"®  ^  ^ 


Af fectionatel y. 


July,  1957  —  Madison,  V/isconsin 


V* 


J.  R,  Amacker 


JhGii  onG  roaliaes  tho  v/rlt©r  is  a  saiGsmaii  and  not  a  trained  scholar 
then  th©  appreciation  v/ili  be  had  as  to  his  indebtedness  to  all  v/ho  ha. 
iiade  the  end  results  possible.  Their  assistance  has  been  on  a  persoi:..  ' 
plain  and  their  good  nature  has  been  shamelessly,  abused,  A  working  C : :  y 
v/as  prepared  six  months  prior  to  this  final  edition  and  the  abandon  \v_xa 
v/hich  the  professionals  took  it  apart  and  put  it  back  together  right  In¬ 
dicates  their  genuine  interest  in  a  purely  personal  project.  It  v/as  i 
delight  to  note  with  what  affection  the  subject  of  the  Swiss  was  trert- 
ed,  L’any  a  chuckle  accompanied  an  explanation,  but  the  chuckle  v/as  v  ti 
those  people,  by  no  means  at  them,  for  the  facets  of  Swiss  personalitv 
makes  a  diamond  appear  as  a  flat  plane  by  comparison. 

As  regards  criticism  of  "Our  Swiss  Bacicground"  in  general:  John  C. 
Schoop,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  recognized  authority  and  writer  on  Sv/ir. 
History,  contributed  voluminous  correspondence  culminating  in  a  per-lii 
analysis  of  the  entire  Working  Copy,  Eowever,  the  writer  hastens  to 
point  out  this  is  not  meant  to  be  taken  as  an  endorsement  of  the  worl  5= 
authenticity.  Mr,  Schoop  v/as  thoughtful  and  courteous  enough  to  ciail- 
fy  what  must  have  been  to  him  the  most  elementary  points,  and  we  sin¬ 
cerely  acknowledge  our  indebtedness. 


Emil  Schafer  of  Madison,  V/isconsin,  a  native  of  Surich  and  past-presi 
dent  of  the  Gwiss-Amer ican  Historical  Society,  bore  the  brunt  of  belr 
near  at  hand  and  a  love  for  his  former  country  that  allowed  the  write 
to  interrupt  Emil’s  other  interests  and  have  the  advantage  of  most  de 
tailed  and  clear  explanations.  He  also  translated  several  letters  ti 
Switzerland  and  wrote  one  to  that  country, 

Otto  Anderegg,  New  Glarus,  v7isconsin,  was  born  in  Meiringen,  the  Home 
Base  of  the  Amackers  and  was  most  helpful  in  supplying  data  on  that  1 
cality  which  could  otherwise  not  have  been  as  easily  obtained;  Gottfr. 
Schuetz,  Jr,,  also  of  New  Glarus  and  formerly  from  Luzern,  gave  value: 
criticism  and  translated  a  letter  for  delivery  in  Switzerland;  in  fac^ 
many  people  of  that  V/isconsin  town  were  most  cooperative. 

The  Sv/iss-Counsui  General  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Otto  Schneider  made 
several  valuable  suggestions  and  additions.  V/.  V/illi,  Zivilstands- 
beamter  (Comity  Clerk),  Heiringen,  Switzerland  went  to  extraordinary 
efforts  in  tracing  our  Swiss  lineage,  as  did  J,  P,  Zwicky,  Genealo- 
gisches  Institut,  Zurich;  Louise  Witzy,  National  Museum  of  Switzerlau 
Zurich  for  supplying  the  cut  of  the  dress  of  the  Ilasieberg  Commune;  t 
Ctaatsarchiv  of  Canton  Bern  for  the  cuts  of  communal  flags.  Our  thar 
to  Dr.  Clifford  Lord,  Director,  V/isconsin  State  Historical  Society,  a 
Miss  Margaret  Gleason,  Head  of  its  Reference  Division  for  assistance 
formulating  the  outline  of  the  diagrams,  as  well  as  the  use  of  their 
library;  to  Prof,  Robert  Reynolds,  History  Dept.,  University  of  V/iscc 
sin  for  data  on  the  Medieval  period.  To  the  librarians  throughout  tfc^ 
state'  for  the  use  of  their  facilities. 


Acknowledgment  is  made  to  Henry  Holt  &  Co,  for  the  use  of  the  diagram 
of  the  monastery  of  St,  Gallen  (Shepard’s  Historical  Atlas);  and  to 
Coronet  llagasin©  for  reprinting  "Switzerland’s  Ill  V/ind"  , 

vl 


Perhaps  the  most  frustrating  point  of  the  entire  project  was  the  e?”o 
to  trace  Kasper  AmacKer’s  migration  to  Texas  in  1Z3C^  Of  course. 


till 


was  of  the  time  when  civic  records  were  meager.  President  Jim  Dan  tii 
Superior  (V/isconsin)  State  College,  author  ox  *The  Texas  Navy’  suppii 


us 

on 


vitn  the  names  of  individuals  with  whom  to  start  our  correspondenc 
that ^state’s  level;  Mrs,  7innie  Mae  V/einert  of  Sequin,  Texas,  his¬ 
torian  xor  tne  county  in  which  this  Kasper  was  supposed  to  have  settl' 
made  a  thorough  researcn  into  the  records  of  the  times  v/ithout  result 
Oscar  Kaas,  of  New  Braunfels,  the  adjacent  county  of  Comal,  and  the 
ci^y  s  hj-storian  made  extraordinary  efforts  not  only  as  regards  Kaspe 
but  the  brother  Melchior.  Miss  V/innie  Allen,  Archives  Section.  Bakei^ 
Liorary,  University  of  Texas,  gave  us  historical  background  the 
Cibailo  area.  Mrs.  Robert  7eyel,  wife  of  the  former  pastor  of  the  ch 


at 


Cibolo  went  over  the  cemetery  records  v/ithout  succe 


3 


o!!!  result  of  these  efforts  was  to  find  Edwin  Amaciier,  Gr^ 

u  San  Antonio  who  was  so  delighted  to  discover  anot. 

branch,  he  and  his  wife  made  a  special  trip  to  Madison  and  brought 
iirst-hanci  information  of  pioneer  life  in  that  region,  as  well  as  per- 
glimpses  into  relatives  whom  we  did  not  know  existed  two  months 
w  tiisse  efforts  left  us  right  back  where  we  started 

i^igure  the  time  more  than  well-spent  for  we  made  lots  of  inter 

President  of  the  American  Associati' 
I  University  of  Pennsylvania  made  a  translation  < 

lodged  J^^elchior  written  in  old  script  and  is  gratefully  acknow- 

Kentwood,  Louisiana,  gave  valued  data  on  the 
in  South,  and  while  there  is  not  a  yet  definite  tie- 

branch,  the  similarity  in  spelling  and  both  being  of  Swir 
descent  causes  interesting  conjunctures,  s 

to  acknowledging  efforts  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  i 
distaff  side  as  well,  each  line  responded  so  com- 
happily  It  is  indicative  we  may  scatter  across  the  nation, 
f  Pl^^ty  strong.  The  mayhem  of  in-fighting  may  be  a  --o 
would  ®  family’ .  To  single  out  each  individua 

the  available,  but  recognition  must  be  made  to 

vvho  fishing.  Anyc 

made  ^  ^  ^  understand  with  what  affection  this  whole  study 

Uewey,  Visual  Education  Consultants  of  Madison,  not  only  £< 
uoS  of  comparative  map  of  Wisconsin  and  Switzerland,  but  for  libe 
"  loug-carriage  typewriters. ... (and  the  coffee*).  To  Mrs.  D< 

Executive‘"°L^!?^  ■fcypiug  o2  these  stencils.  To  Dr.  Forrest  McDonald, 

Historical  Research  Center,  Madison,  for  sug 
ges cions  on  the  format  of  this  book. 

to  Oscar  and  Nellie  Swenkerud  for  having  the  daughters 

the  lily??????  The  influence  of  Betty  up 

the  writer  s  lixe  makes  further  comment  superfluous. 


J ,  R ,  A , 


o 


Grandmother^  on  a  \7inter‘s  day 
Milked  the  cow a  and  fed  them  hayj 
Slopped  the  hogs,  saddled  the  mule 
And  got  the  children  off  to  school; 

Did  the  washing,  mopped  the  floors, 
Washed  the  windows,  and  did  some  chores. 
Cooked  a  dish  Of  home  dried  fruit. 

Pressed  her  husband’s  Sunday  suit® 

Swept  the  parlor,  made  the  bed. 

Baked  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread. 

Split  some  wood,  and  lugged  it  in 
Enough  to  fill  the  kitchen  bin; 

Cleaned  the  lamps  and  put  in  oil. 

Stewed  some  apples  she  tho’t  would  spoil. 


Cooked  a  supper  that  was  delicious 
And  afterwards  washed  up  all  the  dishes; 
Fed  the  cat  and  sprinkled  the  clothes. 


Mended  a  basket  full  of  hose; 

Then  opened  the  organ  and  began  to  play, 
"When  You  Come  to  the  End  of  a  Perfect  Day  I" 


-  Author  Unknown 
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DEDICATED 


to 

THE  AMCICER  ViflVES 
without  whom 
there  would  be 
HO  A  Wickers  i 


But  especially  to 
BETTY 

who  kept  PAITI 
in  the  writer 
she  married  him» 

Jo  R •  A  . 
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POinT  OF  ORiGin 


Th#  hOBft  of  Simon  Amacker:  hamlot  of  Hohfluh  Oborhasle 
District;  Canton  Bern;  Switzerland  (see  'Home  Base  of 
the  Amackers  -  page  15) .  / 


/ 

/ 

/ 


"Hohfluh"  -  hoh  (high) ;  fluh  (a  pasture^  or  grazing 
land).  Hence,  as  the  above  picture  visualizes,  - 
although  in  the  Alpine  region  and  above  the  valley 
(of  the  Aar  River),  it  Is  pastoral. 


volume  / 

consiSTino  of: 

Our  Sujiss  BfiCKGROunC 

starting  on  Page  1 

Ge  neoL  OG  Y 

Starting  on  Page  183 


xi 


v/RTCH  OuR  SpELLinG 


r;ith  Cferraan  and  Pren 
Common  usage  in  Engl 


There  are  four  Lational  Languages  of  Switzerland 
predominating  (if  you  insist,  it’s  Swl ss -German )  / 
interchanges  proper  names  at  the  discretion  of  the  individual''write 
example,  the  Canton  Graubunden  (Gr«)  is  frequently 
Luzern  (Gr,)  -  Lucerne;  Sto  Gallen  -  St.  Gall,  and 
speaking  Canton  Tessin  is  most  frequently  referred 


given  as  Orisons  (Pr 
so  ono  The  Italian 
to  as  Ticino  (Itl.). 


Inasmuch  as  the  Amackers  come  from  the  Germanic  speaking  section  of  Swl 
erland  we  have  endeavored  to  maintain  spelling  of  proper  names  in  that 
guage,  avoiding  confusion.  Exceptions  are  the  obviously  common  use  for 
those  of  the  purely  French  regions,  such  as  Geneva  (Eng.)  for  Geneve  (F 
and  certainly  not  Genf  (Gra);  Neuchatel  instead  of  Neuenburg*  Vaud  for 
Waadt,_  The  spelling  for- the  cantonal  names  as  listed  belol'was  sent  b 

Counsul  General,  Chicago  and  was  taken  from  the  Constitution 
1874,  and  may  considered  official. 

No  explalnation- can  be  found  for  the  French  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
nation  "SUISSE",  while  the  name  of  the  canton  from  which  it  1^0^! ved 
spelled  ‘Schwyz*,  and  also  'Schwytz'  in  Prencho  In  German,  the  name  of 
the  nation  and  tne  canton  are  spelled  the  same,  "Schwyz" . 
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Before  we  start  into  a  study  of  Swiss  History,  let  us  estab¬ 
lish  the  locale  of  our  Amacker  family  in  relation  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  oodet  us  discover  what  a  Swiss  considers 
his  own  basis  for  identification* « «how  the  topography  af¬ 
fects  this  exact  establishment,  and  the  rivers  too  o  *  o  .>  othen, 
let  us  eenmine  the  Immediate  area  in  which  the  Amaekers  lived* 

Finally,  let  us  pause  in  reflection  that  we  are  but  the  lat¬ 
est  link  in  a  chain  that  goes  back  "to  a  point  in  time  when 
when  the  mind  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary"  even  though 
we  may  not  know  the  name  of  but  six  generations* 


Then,  let  us  lose  the  personal  touch,  that  is  to  say  reference 
to  the  Amaekers,  as  we  go  thru  history  knowing  we  will  pick  it 
up  in  the  proper  souuence  of  this  study  -  that  part  pertaining 
to  geneology  -  "The  Begats"  I 
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our  forefathers  lived,  in  1957  lists  h,  imachSr  Switzerland, 

goes  right  back  to  our  polnt-of-oric-ln,  this  confusion 
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54,705 


The  total  area  of  Switzerland  Is  less  than  l/o  Yifisconslno 

T/r  visualize  the  comparative  distances:  place  Ilohfluh  over 

Madison,  the  capital  at  Bern  would  be  over  Prairie  du  Sac*  Luzern  nt 
Poynotte;  Zurich  at  MontSllo;  and  Glarua  at  Deave? 

action  IS  confined  to  a  close  area  -  -  but,  needless  to  say,  there 
were  the  mountains, 


Photo,  courtesy  Visual  Education  Consultants,  Madison,  V/lsoonsln. 
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and  has  been,  because  the  individual  participates  and  is  respected  as 
such  right  up  the  line.  Citizenship  is  a  very  precious  thing. 


(2; 


A  description  of  the  functions  of  a  commune  typical  to 
the  area  in  which  the  Amackers  lived  in  the  late  iBDO’s 
is  given  in  the  Historical  Appendix. 


The^Alanannic  conquerors  of  Switzerland  preferred  to  isolate  themselves 
on  xarmlands  rather  than  to  gather  in  towns,  A  leader  would  center  his 
following  in  rural  areas,  divide  the  land,  and  leave  common  grazing 
pastures  and  firewood  lots  to  be  communally  administered.  Thus  the 
origin  of  the  present  commune  both  as  to  boundaries  and  to  function. 
Thcrevore,  from  the  beginning  citizenship  allowed  the  individual  to* 
control  his  means  of  livelihood,  dilution  of  this  right  by  admitting 
others  was  not  to  be  lightly  taken.  You  clung  to  what  you  had,  and 
past^ed  that  on  to  your  heirs.  This  pattern  is  carried  into  the  present 
The  commune  is  the  key  to  all  Swiss  political  life,  the  origin  in  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  local  conditions  the  origin  for  matters  to  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  those  in  higher  authority.  It  is  the  are?  in  which 
you  register  for  military  service.  It  is  the  area  to  whom  you  turn  for 
assistance  in  social  security  and  welfare.  It  is  the  basis  for  citizen- 
sjip  Jpon  the  occasion  of  your  birth  you  are  registered  in  the  books 
® Should  you  move  to  another  commune,  you  carry  an  iden- 
vi.-ication  book  with  that  data  inside.  You  become  a  resident  of  this 
new  commune  and  vote  in  it,  and  you  pay  your  normal  tax.  But  it  is  to 
-cne  commune  you  are  a  citizen,  i.e.,  the  first  mentioned,  to  whom  you 
turn  for  well-are,  as  do  your  children,  and  their  children  unless  citi¬ 
zenship  IS  granted  to  you,  or  them  in  this  new  commune.  This  citizen- 
snip  IS  retained  when  moving  abroad.  Honorary  citizenship  is  occa¬ 
sionally  conferred. 


Separate  communes  may  be  set  up  for  fire-fighting,  charitable,  and 
hospital  needs.  However,  throughout  Switzerland  in  general,  there  are 
tnree  basic  types:  1.)  Kirchgemeinde,  pertaining  to  the  operation  and 

church  functions.  2.)  Einwohnergemeinde,  which 
cociiiec  the  rights  and  duties  of  all  inhabitants  within  the  boundaries 
of  a  coiiimune.  3.)  Territorially  identical  with  the  above  is  the  Buer- 
gergemeinde  that  deals  only  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens 
Oi  the  commune.  Because  it  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  lidivi- 
aual  and  allows  personal  participation,  the  commune  is  where  a  Swiss 
snows  his  greatest  aptitude  for  politics. 


To  administer  joint  enterprises,  such  as  major  road 
maintenance,  snow  removal  and  repair,  welfare  agencies 
and  the  like,  adjacent  communes  are  gathered  into  a  " 
District .  There  is  no  legislative  nor  executive  powers 
at  this  level.  There  are  Judicial  officers.  V.liere  in 
operation,  the  District  delegates  the  duties  between  the 
cantonal  level  and  the  commune. 


Above  the  District,  and  virtually  autonomous  is  the 
Can^.  It  has  its  ov/n  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
oranches.  Its  laws,  except  as  specifically  stated  in  the 
Federal  Constitution,  are  subject  to  no  other  regulations. 
It  raises,  maintains,  and  officers  its  own  quota  of  troops 
up  through  the  unit  of  the  regiment.  The  underlying  prin-' 
ciple  of  the  Federal  Constitution  itself  is  to  guarantee 
the  sovereignty  of  each  canton.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  country  and  its  division  into  nineteen  cantons  and  six 
sub-cantons,  the  intimacy  of  the  government  is  evident. 
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Switzerland  is  not  entirely  covered  by  the  Alps.  To  the  contrary  a 
second,  a  different  type  of  mountain  range,  the  Jura,  forms  the  wes¬ 
tern  boundary.  In  between  these  two  lays  a  rolling  plain,  a  ’’plateau" 
130  miles  in  length,  30  miles  in  width,  from  Lake  Geneva,  north  and 
east  to  Lake  Constance,  It  is  on  this  plateau  where  are  located  the 
majior  cities,  three-fifths  of  the  nation’s  population,  a  French  v/riter 
has  likened  it  ’’to  a  garden  planted  with  factories’’,  it  is  honey¬ 
combed  with  rails  and  roads  linking  the  various  ’going-thru*  routes; 
it  also  has  lush  agricultural  regions,  three-fifths  of  the  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  cone  from  this  plateau. 


and  streams  to  cut  deep  gorges  and  ravines.  But  the  major  factor  in 
its  historical  development  is  the  fact  that  the  ranges  run  in  an  almost 
straight  north  and  south  direction.  This  makes  them  a  barrier  for  en¬ 
trance  into  France  between  the  cities  of  Geneva  and  Basel.  The 
straightness  of  the  valleys  allov/s  an  almost  uninterrupted  passage  cf 
the  fierce  ITorth  Find  (’la  bise’)  v/itli  a  maisimum  ventilation  which  in 
r/inter  reaches  Siberian  ferocity  and  discourages  year-round  settlement. 
However,  in  their  foothills  around  the  Lakes  Neuchatel  and  Geneva,  the’ 
weather  is  more  salubrious,  and.  the  warm  air  of  the  water  adapts  the 
land  to  vineyards. 

TilS  are  at  least  50  million  years  old.  A  tremendous  pressure 

from  the  south,  in  Africa,  is  said  to  have  shoved  one  layer'^of  the 
earth’s  crust  on  top  of  another,  thus  creating  the  Alps.  Their  high¬ 
est  point  is  Louiit  Blanc,  France,  close  to  the  Swiss-Ztalian  border. 
vOnsider  this  point  as  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane  sloping  north  and 
east  through  Switzerland  and  Austria  (The  Tyrol)  and  into  Germany 
pavaria) .  Those  Alps  in  the  southern  part  then  would  foe  the  higher. 
Canton  Jail is  on  the  Italian  border  has  twenty-eight  peaks  over  10  GOO 
feet  in  height;  the  canton  to  its  north,  Bern,  has  ten  peaks  of  over 
iC, GOO  feet,  while  the  canton  of  Graubunden  a  little  to  the  east  and 
noi th  has  out  one  pea^.!  of  that  height.  Therefore,  the  further  one  gets 
into  Switzerland  from  Italy  the  less  high  become  the  Alps. 

^n  the  Canton  Bern  is  that  collection  of  Alps  known  as  the  Bernese  Ober- 
land.  It  has,  for  over  the  past  hundred  years,  adapted  itself  to  the 
accomodations  of  tourists  and  alpine  climbers  and  for  that  reason  is 
perhaps  the  most  popular  and  best  known.  Its  center  is  the  town  of 
Interlaken,  between  the  lakes  of  Thun  and  Drienz.  To  the  south* is  the 
oft-pictured  Jungfrau  mountain.  In  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the 
Jberland  is  the  Hasleberg  on  which  is  located  the  Home  town  of  the 
Amackers,  Ilohfluh.  Mount  Blanc  is  15,711’;  the  Jungfrau  is  11  345’ • 
the  Hasleberg  is  4,300’,  it  being  on  this  downward  slope.  On  it  is ^ the 
extension  of  the  great  prehistoric  forests  of  the  neighboring  canton  o-f 
Unterwladen,  and  with  its  southern  exposure  the  Hasleberg  adapts  itself 
to  the  raising  of  crops,  orchards,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle.  ITIiile  it 
iS  more  pastoral,  ma^ie  no  mistake  it  is  one  of  the  Alps  with  its  steeo 
slopes,  valleys  and  isolation. 


Because  of  these  two  mountain  ranges,  Switzerland  developed  as  a  ’going- 
thru-place’  in  the  pages  of  history.  To  get  from  Italy  into  France  and 
into  Germany,  or  vice-versa,  the  Alps  had  to  be  negotiated,  and  the 
Juras  prevented  access  except  through  either  Geneva,  or  Basel.  There 
y/ere  no  roads.  Horses  could  not  negotiate  these  passes,  travel  must  be 
made  on  foot.  Hence,  once  the  crossing  v/as  made,  river  routes  were  usedj 
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The  Role  of  ihe  Rivers 

Through  most  of  its  history,  passage  over  the  Alps  v/as  of  necessity  on 
foot;  horses  simply  could  not  negotiate  the  steep,  narrov/  trails. 

Time  v/as  not  the  basic,  factor.  ;7here  water  travel  would  ease  the  trip 
it  was  used.  So  the  rivers  played  their  importance  in  the  development 
of  Sv/itserlanci. 

A  major  route  between  Italy  and  the  north  was  via  Lake  Como,  in  Italy, 
through  the  Graubunden,  Lulsmanier,  or  St.  Gotthard  passes  and  on  to  ^ 
the  Rhine  River.  This  had  its  source  in  Canton  Graubunden,  flowed  in¬ 
to  Lake  Constance,  travel  was  interrupted  at  the  Falls  at  Scliaf i hausen, • 
and  became  more  popular  at  Basel  where  it  left  Switzerland,  and  became 
the  dominant  river  of  Germany. 


A  second  large  Surope?,n  river 
land.  It  is  not  an  arter37' 

leaves  Lake  Geneva  it 
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France 
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for 
broadens 


before  it  en|)tiesinto  the  Mediterranean.  The 


the  Rhone,  has  its  origin  in  Switzer- 
traffic  in  this  country,  but  after  it 
and  becomes  ’The  Workhorse  of  Southern 

imoortance  to 

Swiss  history  lays  in  its  valley  facilitating  travel  from  the  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  passes,  and  Lal:e  Geneva;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  close 
to  its  source  where  the  Furka  and  Oberalps  Passes  lead  to  Graubunden; 

takes  one  through  the  Ilasie  '/alley,  the  Brunlg 
Luzern. 


and  the 
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The _ 

Lake  Luzern  Tthe  sudden  storm 

leaving  it  the  Reuss  adapts  itself  to  travel  to  its 
Aar  and  thence,  into  the  Rhine.  This  route  through  the  valleys  i_ 
important  to  this  story  because  along  it,  close  to  the  Erunig  lay  the 
Home  Base  of  the  Amackers. 


but  upon 

juncture  with  the 


Close  to  the  Rhine  in  St.  Galien  starts  the  Geess  River 
through  LakeWa’llen  and  become  the  Limmat  Riv^r  /  through' 
and  on  to  the  nar  and  then  the  Rhine.  This  water  route 
those  v/ho  wished  to  avoid  the  annoyance  of  the  Falls  of 
Schaff hausen. 


,  that  flows 
Lake  Lur ich , 
was  favored  by 
the  uhine  at 


But  to  the  .jnacker  family  the  most  impcr  tant  is  the  Aar  River,  an  all- 

IB'W  .^33  ^  ^  JO  1.  -  -a  .  —  '  ■ 


river,  in  fact,  most  of  its  route  lays  in  Canton  Bern,  '’it 


rises 


close  to  the  Grimsel  Pass  in  the  sovitheastern  corner  of  the  canton 
Its  swift  descent  to  the  Easle  Valley  makes  it  unnavigable  as  it  makes 


is  at  this  bend 


its  bend  at  Me ir ingen  and  rushes  to  Lake  Brienz.  It 
that^  it  passes  the  Hasleberg,  on  which  lays  the  Home  Town  of  the 
Amackers  -  Hohfiuh.  It  was  in  this  river  that  the  first  wife 
Amacker  v/as  drowned  causing  Simon  to  re-marry  and  from  this 
came  the  branch  with  v/horn  we  are  concerned. 


of 


Simon 


second  v/ife 


The  snows  of  the  Alps  give  the  Aar  a  distinctive  blue  color  which  it 
imparts  to  Lake  Brienz;  it  crosses  the  isthmus  at  Interlaken  through 
Lake  Thun  and  then  enters  its  fertile  plain.  Now  it  becomes ’an  artery 
xor  travel  which  increases  in  volume  as  it  makes  a  wide  bend  around  the 
capital  city  at  Bern,  and  continues  on  to  the  Rhine. 

And  so,  v/e  have  defined  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Swiss;  that  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  of  his  nationality  is  the  e^^act  locale  in  which  he 
lives;  that  the  locale  for  the  Amackers  is  in  the  Bernese  Oberland; 
and  that  in  it  is  the  Easle  Valley  of  the  Aar  River.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  e^samine  the  Home  Base  for  the  Amackers  -  this  Hasle  Valley. 
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With  locations  affecting  the 
Amacker  History  emphasizedo 
(See  next  page  for^map  of  the 
Alpine  Passes  in  the  area.) 
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A  \QGroldern 
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Note : 


The  keys  for  location  of 
of  the  hamlets  are  not  ac^ 
curate  as  to  comperative 
size  in  population# 


Home  Base  for  the  AmpcRERS 
=  HFISLE  VALLEY  =: 

The  Ilasle  Valley  is  located  in  the  Bernese  Oberland  at  south-eastern 
section  of  Canton  Bern,  It  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Aar  River  iroi.i 
its  source,  going  northv/est  to  v/here  it  enters  Lake  Brien?2,  Nineteen 
miles  from  the  Grimsel  it  passes  the  town  of  I'leiringen,  makes  a  bend  to 
the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  Hasleberg.  It  is  upon  this  liasleberg  that 
is  located  EOIIFLUn,  the  Home  Town  of  the  Amackers, 

Ilasle  is  also  spelled  Ilasli.  it  refers  to  a  bush  type  of  tree  that  grows 
in  the  vicinity,  similar  to  the  hasel  tree,  and  its  nut  is  likened  to  a 
filbert,  or  hazelnut.  These  do  not  branch  out  until  at  a  good  height 
from  the  ground,  and  the  lower  stalk  was  prized  as  an  alpine  stock  for 
climbing.  (And  there  goes  another  tradition,  for  *Kasli’  was  supposed 
to  be  translated  into  ’Little  Rabbit’,  inaccurate  because  rabbits  are 
not  common  in  the  Alps).  Politically,  the  area  is  known  as  the  *Cber- 
hasle’;  the  subdivision  in  it,  south  of  the  Hasleberg  is  referred  to  as 
’The  Hasle-thal',  i.e,,  ’below  the  Hasle’  (mountain). 

At  present,  1957,  this  area  is  showing  remarkable  growth.  The  Aar  river 
is  being  developed  for  hydro-electric  pov^  with  5  immense  generating 
plants  betv/een  the  Grimsel  and  Me ir ingen. At  the  approach  to  Lake 
Brienz,  where  the  valley  flattens  out,  has  been  constructed  a  large  air 
force  base,  with  over  100  planes  being  stored  inside  the  adjacent  moun¬ 
tain.  T/here  in  1951,  Meiringen  had  a  population  of  3,100,  there  is 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  figure  has  doubled  because  of  these  power 
plants,  the  air  base,  and  the  increased  popularity  as  a  tourist  center. 

From  ancient  time  the  Hasle  has  been  known  as  a  ’going-thru’  place  - 
the  Grimsel-Brunig  route  to  Luzern.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Joch  Pass 
from  there  that  leads  to  the  Canton  Uri  through  a  corner  of  ObwiTden^^  * 
and  its  important  monastery  of  Engleberg.  Since  this  route  is  fit  only 
for  foot  travel,  an  alternate  route  for  auto  traffic  has  been  developed 
in  recent  times,  via  the  Gusten  Pass.  Finally,  there  is  the  Gross'- 
Sche idegg  Pass  that  goes  from  Meir'ingen  to  Grindelwald,  and  thenc^  to 
Interlaken.  Meiringen,  then,  is  the  focal  point  for  five  Alpine  Passes 
three  of  which,  Grimsel,  Brunig  and  Joch,  have  been  of  strategic  impor-^ 
tance  from  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

The  natives  of  the  Ilasle  appear  to  be  of  different  physiology  than  their 
neighbors  to  the  west.  This  is  brought  out  in  the  variance  of  their 
dialect,  dress  and  customs.  They  are  adept  at  Swiss-type  wrestling.  V/e 
might  as  well  throw  the  Amacker  wives  into  hysterics:  Paul  Guiton  in 
"Switzerland  -  North  &  Central"  (p.  CL)  writes:  "The  men  of  the  Hasle 
are  renowned  for  their  prowness  in  the  arts  of  love  and  war".  (Ed. 

Tho,  me?).  The  origin  of  these  folk  is  bathed  in  legend,  and  show  a 
definite  affinity  for  their  neighbors  in  Obwalden,  Uri  and  Schwyz.  In 
the  museum  at  Meiringen  is  an  ancient  sage  "Ostfriessenlied"  (77  verses) 
relating  how  str.rvation  in  Sweden  and  Friesland  back  in  the  Fourth  Cen¬ 
tury  caused  the  natives  to  draw  lots  and  every  tenth  man  was  forced  to 
seek  livelihood  in  regions  further  to  the  south;  how  they  moved  across 
Germany,  the  Rhine  and  into  v/hat  is  now  Schwyz,  Uri,  Obv/alden,  ?.nd 
finally  into  the  Ilasle,  The  facts  are  controversial,  but  the  tradition 
remains  strong  in  that  area. 

At  any  rate,  these  people  adopted  the  civic  proprieties  of  the  Alamanni 
race  with  each  family  owning  as  much  property  as  they_^ould_^ors£naJJ^^__ 
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cultivate,  and  the  balance  of  the  land  in  their  comune  belong Irg  to 
the  IJarhtgenossenschaft,  This  is  a  cooperative  venture  v/ith  all  citi¬ 
zens  holding  equal  rights,  as  .to  the  disposition  of  the  land,  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  its  wood  rights.  They  held  the  right  of  Reichsraittelbarkeit 
in  the  Holy  Homan  Empire,  and  were  governed  by  an  Viinman'  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  directly,  or  elected  by  themselves.  This  meant 
they  were  responsible  only  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor  himself,  and  not 
to  an  authority  he  might  delegate.  It  placed  them  beyond  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  feudal  system.  Being  as  isolated  as  they  were,  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  this  made  them  independent.  It  was  similar  to  the  way 
those  in  Uri  Schv/ys  and  Obwalden  lived. 

As  will  be  brought  out  at  its  proper  place  in  the  study  of  Swiss  his¬ 
tory,  the  city  of  Bern  built  its  might  on  the  military  and  not  the 
commercial.  The  patrician  families  ruled  as  an  oligarchy,  allowing  it£ 
subjects  plenty  of  freedom  as  long  as  they  stayed  in  line,  but  any  de¬ 
viation  brought  harsh  retaliation. 

In  1310-11  the  Hasle  lost  its  imperial  immediacy  when  the  Emperor  Henr^ 
VII  gave  the  land  to  the  Lords  of  I7eissenberg  in  forfeiture  for  money 
owed  to  them  by  him.  These  lords  went  to  an  excess  in  collecting 
tolls  from  the  Brunig  and  Grimsel  Passes,  and  in  1332-  the  city  of  Bern 
went  to  the  aid  of  those  in  the  Hasle  and  forced  the  lords  to  cede  the 
mortgage  to  the  city  of  Bern,  (Bern  alv/ays  saw  to  it  her  credit  was 
good  with  the  bankers  in  the  city  of  Basel.)  From  this  point  onward, 
the  Hasle  was  a  part  of  Bern.  In  the  various  conflicts  this  city  had, 
Hasle  stood  firm  with  it,  and  as  a  result  gained  the  favored  position, 
being  allowed  to  retain  greater  perogatives  than  any  other  bailiwicks, 
having  almost  complete  autonomy  in  civil  affairs. 

This  relationship  was  disrupted  during  the  Reformation,  Just  over  the 
Joch  Pass  in  Obwalden  is  the  monastery  of  Engleberg  and  it  exerted 
great  influence  on  these  people,  keeping  their  records  in  time  of 
stress,  etc,  T/hen  Bern  took  the  side  of  Protestantism,  local  armed 
conflict  erupted  among  the  residents  of  the  Hasle,  159  Protestants 
against  107  Catholics.  The  Catholics  Were  successful,  and  pledged  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  monastery  at  Engleberg*  Bern  was  not  one  to  mince  mat¬ 
ters,  moved  in  v/ith  dispatch  and  removed  the  special  privileges,  ceased 
to  call  them  ’’friends  and  Eiquenots”,  and  treated  them  as  ’subjects* 
until  1792. 

Iron  ore  had  been  discovered  in  the  district,  and  with  the  introduction 
of  artillery,  slightly  before  the  Reformation,  a  local  source  for  the 
production  of  cannon  balls  would  place  Bern  free  from  imports.  Smel¬ 
ters  were  constructed  in  the  vicinity.  Friction  developed  because  thee 
smelters  required  large  quantities  of  cordwood,  1,000  cords  annually. 
From  the  days  of  the  Hartkenossenschaf t  these  were  cut  communally.  Bern 
felt  differently  -  ’the  tail  v/ent  with  the  hide’*  V/ith  the  deforestra- 
tion  came  floods  and  in  1  6288the  people  rose  in  revolt  and  destroyed  tl 
smelter  at  Ileuhletal,  (Oberhasle) ,  Of  course,  Bern  retaliated,  Produc 
tion  in  the  valley  continued  until  1813,  although  it  never  was  profita¬ 
ble.  Therefore,  as  Swiss  history  is  studied  the  reader  v/ith  an  interes 
in  the  Amacker  family  may  have  an  appreciation  of  the  intimate  back¬ 
ground  in  relation  to  the  general  trends  of  the  Canton  Bern,  and  the 
neighboring  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  the  sub-canton  Obwald, 

Two  forces  in  nature  penalized  the  physical  habitation  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  of  its  main  town,  ileiringen.  A  peculiarity  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  strong  wind,  dry,  hot,  aniDial-like  in  its  ferocity  (see 
'The  Ill  'Jind,  Appendix)©  It  will  turn  a  glowing  ember  into  a  confla¬ 
gration  v/ithin  moments  and  carry  it  long  distances.  The  buildings  be¬ 
ing  of  wooden  construction,  until  1892,  they  were  burned  time  and  again. 
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Photo,  courtesy  Schweizerlsche 
Trachtenvereinigung  —  Zurich 


The  men  and  women  of  Switzerland  had  dress  typical  of  the  area  from  which’l 
they  came.  Some  cantons  had  these  standardized.  Bern  breaks  them  down  | 
to  communes.  The  above  are  the  dresses  for  Hasleberg.  Contemporary  clotj 
ing  is  the  same  as  all  over  Europe,  but  the  Gala  Dresses  are  brought  out  j 
for  celebrations.  When  grouped  with  others  from  neighboring  communes  -  j 
each  distinctive  -  the  result  is  most  picturesque,  and  colorful.  | 


especially  in  1874  sind  189!l.a  That  is  one  reason  you  do  not 
turesque  and  historic  buildings  in  the  Oberhasle, 


see 


p-ii-C 


A  second  reason  is  the  disastrous  floods  from  the  Aar,  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  Because  of  the  marshy  condition  of  the  land  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Aar,  Me ir ingen  was  forced  to  build  on  the  right,  or  east  bank. 
Directly  behind  it  is  the  Albach  Falls  caused  by  the  juncture  of  three 
fast  flov/ing  mountain  streams.  The  soil  from  along  their  banks  with 
debris  of  all  kinds,  soil,  slate,  even  trees,  would  clog  up.  These 
would  dam  the  water  until  the  accumulated  pressure  would  force  the 
mass  over  the  Falls  and  onto  the  town.  In  17.62,  a  disaster  of  this 
kind  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  Meiringen,  the  debris  being  accumu¬ 
lated  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  a  black  border  on  the  church  indicates 
it  rose  in  that  building  to  13  feet.  Floods,  the  years  1618,  1703, 
1733,  IqSI,  1858,  I860,  and  1867  being  the  most  prominent,  finally 
caused  amelioration  of  the  rivers  and  swamps  in  1£66,  and  although  its 
cost  then  of  2,800,000  francs  took  the  district  60  years  to  pay  off, 
it  is  now  reaping  the  rewards. 


Recalling  from  'The  Lay  of  the  Land'  the  dov/nward  slopes  of  the  Alps 
the  Hasleberg  (mountain)  height  of  S^Sqo  feet  will  not  make  it  a  giant 
among  those  in  the  Bernese  Oberland,  It  does  not  have  the  cliffs, 
glaciers,  nor  crevicesto  challenge  the  Alpinist.  On  it  is  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  great  forest  that  gives  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  its  name 
'under  the  forests’.  The  mountain  contains  raany  trees  of  fir,  maple, 
birch,  and  the  hasle.  It  adapts  itself  to  the  growing  of  fruit  trees; 
pears,  peaches,  apples,  etc.  It  has  large  pastures  and  grazing  areas, 
Eohfluh  translates  into:  "grazing  land  that  is  high  (in  the  Alps)", 

Its  ejiposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  south  make  it  an  excellent 
agricultural  site.  The  af ore-mentioned  wind,  'the  foehn*  is  said  by  an 
old  proverb:  "two  days  of  foehn  is  v/orth  a  fortnight  of  sun".  Even  in 
1957,  the  region  is  most  sought  after  by  those  who  like  peace  and  re¬ 
laxation  for  an  outing,  attested  by  the  number  of  hotels. 


Along  the  western  side  of  the  Hasleberg  is  the  ancient  and  historic 
Brunig  Pass,  At  its  foot  is  a  juncture  with  one  route  leading  to  lieir- 
ingen  and  the  GrimsOl;  the  other  to  Interlaken  and  Bern.  Meiringen  has 
an  elevation  of  1,984  feet,  the  Brunig  Pass  2,350  feet,  A  mountain  pas 
is  the  easiest  method  to  cross,  and  not  necessarily  at  the  highest 
point.  Having  made  the  crossing,  the  route  continues  through  Obwalden, 
its  capital  at  Saren,  and  on  to  the  ancient  city  of  Luzern,  2o  miles 
from  the  Brunig.  Rather  than  follow  the  Aar  River  by  coming  directly 
down  to  it  from  the  Brunig,  an  alternate  route  went  along  the  Hasleberg 
past  Hohfluh,  Goldern  and  into  Meiringen.  Bphfluh  is  at  an  elevation 
of  3,442  feet  making  it  slightly  higher  than  the  pass,  yet  still  about 
2,300  feet  from  the  surmnit.  It  is  about  2-1/4  miles  from  the  pass. 
Coins  from  the  Roman  era  indicate  I-Iohfluh  was  frequented  in  those  times 
although  thex-e  is  no  record  of  its  being  continually  inhabited.  It  has 
been  estimated  its  population  is  about  150,  and  it  is  the  communal 
center  for  the  Hasleberg  commune  (not  for  the  Oberhasle  District,  which 
is  at  Meiringen) ,  The  listing  of  several  hotels  and  resorts  indicates 
its  popularity  as  a  tourist  center.  It  is  an  hour-and-a-half  walk  to 
Meiringen. 


In  this  same  general  ai-ea  are  hamlets  associated  v/ith  the  marriage  of 
our  ancestor  Simon  and  his  offspring  -  see  Geneological  Charts.  Simon 
came  to  Hohfluh  from  Lugen  in  the  late  1700* s,  Lugen  is  so  small  that 
it  is  not  listed  on  the  most  detailed  maps  of  the  district.  A  former 
resident  of  the  valley,  Otto  Anderegg,  New  Glarus,  Wisconsin,  located 
it  for  the  writer.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Aar,  close  to  the 
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famed  Eeichenbach  Falls,  the  area  is  referred  to  as  the  I-Iasle-Thai,  in 
the  Oberhasle.  Simon  was  born  in  that  town  in  17'4o;  the  first  five  of 
his  children  by  his  second  wife  were  also  born  in  Lugen,  indicating  he 
still  maintained  his  residence  there.  The  si3sth  child’s  birthplace  is 
indicated  as  Ilohfluh  in  1794,  as  were  the  subsequent  two  children  (in¬ 
cluding  Kasper  and  Llelchior  -  v/ho  later  emigrated  to  the  U.S,).  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  logical  to  assume  the  family  must  have  moved  between  Sept, 
2Cth,  1792  and  April.  27th,  1794,  V/ith  the  last  son,  Johannes,  emi¬ 
grating  to  the  U,S,  in  1C70,  the  Amackers  could  not  have  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  Hohfluh  for  much  over  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Perhaps 
Lugen  is  more  of  an  ancestoral  base.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Amackers  of 
our  branch  who  did  leave  for  America  left  from  Hohfluh,  as  they  were 
born  and  raised  in  that  hamlet,  it  is  considered  the  Home  Town,  There 
are  but  two  Amacker  men  buried  in  Hohfluh,  this  original  Simon,  and 
his  son  Simon,  The  others  either  left  for  the  United  States,  or  died 
in  foreign  military  service. 


insignia  for  the  OBERH/iSIE  DISTRICT 
Goat-of-Arms ;  &  Flag 


Tracing  made  from  a  drawing 
made  especially  for  this 
study  by  the  Staats^.phiv 
Kant 0 ns  Bern 


This  flag 
is  pictur¬ 
ed  being 
carried 
by  the 
"Men  from 
the  Hasle" 
in  the 
Battle  of 
Laupen  - 
1339  -  so, 
the  emblem 
has  been 
in  use  for 
at^least  600 
years • 


See  page  18, 
coat-of-arms 
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?he  Lake  Dwellers 


Generation: 

Great -great -grand- 


1 


2 


father  -  SIMOH 


4 


Great-grand- 
father  -  EASIER  D 


Father  - 
JOHH  RALPH 

The  Vifriter 


NEXT 


3 


Grandfather 

JOHANNES 
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His  Sons 


ca 


We  Salute  ihe  Utile  People 

square  Q  represent  one  generation,  i.e. 
^uJl  '  ^  ^  It  represent  one  man.  Those  in  black  are  the  generations 
whose  names  are  knov/n  to  us,  there  are  six  such  squares  six  renera- 

recorded  date  in  Swiss  History  is  250^B.C.  There- 

first  black  square  back  through  75  addition¬ 
al  generations  there  were  ancestors  whose  names  we  do  not  know. 

It  matters  not  if  their  name  was  alv/ays  nmacker,  or  Schmidt  or  Bern¬ 
stein,  or  Glug.  The  official  who  corresponds  to  the  City  clerk  at 

/^acker^ame  in  t hi ir  church  di^Ltory 
^  ^search  may  go  back  even  further.  15o4  would  only  ^ 

reduce  the  number  by  eight;  there  would  still  be  o3  squares  or  sSty- 
three  generations  of  men  and  women  why  by  the  mere  fact  they  lived  and 
oegat  sons  ana  aaughters  made  it  possible  for  this  to  be  written  and 
read.  And  that  number  is  just  the  coverage  in  recor^rhlstory? 

ior'm-?Imf^  Yir^Tlt  t  y;  W°  Amacher  has  stamped  his  name 

i?  important  as  the  air  we  breath  much  more 

Caesars,  the  Chieftans,  the  Emporers,  the  Kings 
the  heros.  As  we  make  our  study  of  Swiss  History  thL  unknown  is  ii|  ' 
all  the  backgrounds;  is  with  the  hundreds  of  his^associates  the  sud- 

marSve'SJed?  parts/nfma^tlr’^here^hr 

Chances  are  pretty  strong  he,  his  family,  and  these  associate- 

lid  thi  history.  Every  morning  was  a  new  day 

p  rsonal  problems  it  presented  were  of  much  more  concern  durinp* 
share _oi  their  lives  than  the  flow  of  historr-  ?SrL"ovidJng 
u  I'ood  in  the  larder;  the  marks  of  Phillin  in  c;ehnni  •  ^ 

whether,  or  not,  Katerina  would  find  a  hapoy  ma’-riape’-'the 
Chair  in  the  kitchen.  Those  were  the  skeiS^orihetf  iivel  ^ 

EeSe”^tion‘'jn  evfn  °f  attention  to  the  fact  that  each 

fve  V  as  The  Dark  Ages  felt  their 

ofoere--  superior  to  those  before  (in  their  else  they  had  the 

.rogrooki  ojl  religion;  the  security  of  the  feudal  t 

ll^llS^i^thl  Sellnd^^  destructive  power  of  the  atom  bomb  is  under stold" 
Second  Lateran  Council  of  the  Church  of  Rome  banned  the  * 
use  invented  cross-bow  as  hateful  to  God  and  unfit  for  the 

hibi?ed  Innocent  III  at  the  end  of  tha?  century  pro- 

hmd^ed  1  Stronger  language.  Yet,  slightly  more  than  eight 

timfi  o  later  we  feel  v/e  have  the  most  destructive  weapon  of  all 

lial’wtre  f^nrchmen  decry  its  use...., we  are  Uodernr  ?hoL  of 

and  ®  t'Odern  too;  and  those  in  the  times  of  the  Lake  Dwellers,... 

read  about  Guided  ESissiies,  comment  upon  them* in 

sin  wf breaths  discussing  the  ?ocal  gos¬ 
sip.  Ue  are  the  supporting  cast  for  1S5?.  ® 

even^L^Laf  arr^e^oLIT®  civic-minded.  They  could  not  control 
geaerai-inn  t  t  oestiny  any  more  than  can  the  present 

acknoSed^' ^‘’®y  “s  o“  earth  warrants 

of  Swiss^nistorv^  f®''®°“nl  background,  and  start  the  study 

to  a  bittfi  The  accumulation,  it  is  hoped,  will  bring  the  reader 

an  appreciat“SrS*hif''?o  general,  and  give  an  /unacker 

&mackfraa?ko?  f  fc^'eoears.  To  those  only  interested  in  the 

paves  st‘rtU2^  ^  “®y  *’®  packed  up  in  a  hundred,  or  so 

o  stc!,rtiag  with  the  section  "The  Begats  3*GadI" 
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Remains  of  more  than  140  sites  on  Swiss  lakes 
--re-Eistoric  indicate  the  Lake  Dwellers  were  residents 

throughout  present  day  Switzerland^  but  know** 
ledge  of  them  is  confined  to  exhibits  in  muse¬ 
ums.  A  lapse  occurs  until  the  Celts  appear  around  6 00  B,C,  in  the  are 
and  lap  over  into  adjacent  territory.  They  were  not  a  political  unit, 
but  a  conglomeration  of  hostile  states  divided  into  three  nations,  or^ 
confederations,  and  six  independent  minor  tribes.  Of  the  three  na¬ 
tions,  or  confederations,  and  six  independent  minor  tribes.  Of  the 
three  nations,  the  Raeti  settled  in  Graubunden  (see  '*4  Basic  Races”) 
around  300  b.c.;  Gaesatae  settled  in  what  is  now  V/allis,  the  southern 
canton;  while  the  third  was  the  most  wide-spread  and  important,  the 
Helvetii. 


In  the  plain  region  of  Switzerland,  between 
Helve tii  Lakes  Geneva  and  Constance,  between  the  Alps 

and  the  Jura,  settled  the  clans  whose  name  ha^ 
come  down  as  the  original  Swiss.  They  were 
nomads,  a  war-like  type  of  people  led  by  a  chieftain,  but  no  sets  of 
laws,  nor  legislative  procedures.  The  first  recorded  date  in  Swiss 
History  is  250  B.C. ,  being  a  battle.  In  actuality,  these  held  the  sat 
jt  elationship  to  modern  Switzerland  as  the  Indian  to  the  present  resi- 
c  i>nts  of  the  United  States.  They  were  the  fore-runners,  romance  has 
given  their  names  to  localities  and  institutions  -  Helvitian  -  just  a; 
in  America  we  have  Indiana,  Chippewa,  Chicago,  the  Loyal  Order  of  the 
Red  Men.  But  the  Helvetii  were  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  then  the 
Alaraanni,  and  in  reality  left  no  imprint,  no  language  derivatives,  no 
settlements,  nothing  that  says  "From  these  we  come*”. 

Being  continually  at  war  v/lth  the  German  tribes,  and  because  the  grea 
natural  barriers  of  the  Juras  and  the  Alps  limited  the  territory  of 
their  raids,  they  were  easily  persuaded  to  emigrate  by  one  of  their 
noblemen  Orgetorix  into  fertile  Gaul.  This  migration  was  to  be  per¬ 
manent,  and  in  realization  of  which  they  completely  burned  their  vil¬ 
lages  and  homes,  A  rendezvous  for  all  tribes  was  set  for  March  28th, 
58  3.C.,  near  Geneva  where  an  immense  horde  of  380,000  people  gatherer 
complete  with  the  possessions  they  could  carry  in  their  carts,  and 
their  livestock,  Julius  Caesar  was  searching  for  an  excuse  to  enhance 
his  military  reputation,  and  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  additio 
of  this  host  of  fighting  people  to  those  of  Gaul.  He  parleyed  with 
them  to  gain  time  for  the  arrival  of  more  legions.  Meanwhile,  the 
Helvetii  moved  north  and  westward  to  the  hamlet  of  Bibracte  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Soane  (the  modern  village  of  Autun  in  Burgundy) .  Her^ 
Caesar  engaged  them,  and  although  the  Helvetii  fought  desperately, 
their  military  skill  was  no  match  for  the  Homans,  and  by  sunset  they 
were  put  to  rout.  Caesar  records  there  were  but  110,000  left.  He 
gave  them  honorable  terms,  and  forced  them  to  return  to  Switzerland 
before  the  Germanic  tribes  moved  into  the  void.  They  continued  to 
exist  under  Roman  occupation,  but  they  were  no  longer  a  force, 

Nesrt  year,  57  B.C.,  the  Gaesatae  in  r/allls  were  conquered,  and  by  15 
B.C,,  the  Raeti  in  the  isolated  valleys  of  Graubunden,  so  that .all  of 
present  Switzerland  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


In  the  beginning  of  their  occupation,  the  are^ 
Rome  of  Switzerland  v/as  important  to  Rome  as  a  gar¬ 

rison  point  in  which  to  prepare  for  their  in¬ 
vasions  against  the  Germanic  tribes,  Vlith 
these  frontiers  pushed  backwards,  and  the  bovmdaries  protected,  the 
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the  prominence  of  these  posts  diminshed,  and  other  sites  were  develooed 
-o_ enhance  communications  between  the  more  populous  provinces  and  p.ome 

^  'going-thru-  place;  it  cUd  not  become  a  majo?  pro- 
ViQce,  oi  colony.  The  soldiers  and  civil  administrators  were  brought 


and 


at 


to  the  rep.ons  from  all  over  the  Empire,  served  their  tour  of  duty*" 
advanced  to  a  more  attractive  location,  or  returned  to  Rome  ^heir 

o  compared  to  that  of  the  American  soldier 

cx  t  during  the  Opening  of  the  './est,  i.side  from  ruins,  the  -^cundine 

Cities,  the  laying-out  of  still-used  routes  (roads) 
ana  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  no  influence  ox  Rome  has  beli 
incorperated  into  Modem  Switzerland, 

There  were  two  main  points  for  crossing  the  Alos:  one  in  the  westoi-n 

eastern  edge  of  Lalie*^  Geneva ;  ^ and  the  other 

-noun  to  have  made  use  of  the  first  developed  Little  St  Bernard 
as  well  as  the  later  and  still  prominent  Great  St  Eeri  ^rd  Both 

-"^el  thf  !!;“?  Octodurum  (Uartlgny)  on  ihe  ihon^Hive^; 

''  S'’  Geneva  and  at  Viviseus  (I'evev)  th 

route  divided.  One  branch  continuing  around  the  throng 

"■"this  and  Spain.  'The  other  branch 


these 


route  divided.  One-branch  conMnuinrarounrthe''LSe:  Ihr^^h  the 

.  u  •  u  '  southern  France,  and  Spain  The  other 

blocked  through  the  plain  region,  entrance  iLto  Gaul 

□locKed  by  the  jura  mountains,  to  a  point  iust  north  n"  tho 

where  again  it  subdivided,  one  route^going^ d-ire^ui y 

hLdquarters  on  thri^S  the  other  to  the  military  " 

u'csciuquarxers  on  tne  Aar  at  /indonissa  (Brugg)  Rome  alwavc:  nrr>tr-3  inri 

lor  an  alternate  route  and  the  reason  for  select in'^-  this  site  vhVi 

be  seen  after  describing  the  second  main  roule^vl^Grauta^den. 

two  Alpine  passes  facilitated  passage  far'-'he^-  to 
oity^Sf  6uril  nLeh^orluo  (cLrf  airthe'^Sppef Ehl^I!  Ihortlf 

Sg  !f  ccntlnul 

waterway  could  again  be  used.  Therefore,  by  locating  their  milit^rv 
headquarters  where  they  did,  tioops  could  bl  speedeftftte  lowe^  Sine 

the  Lake  Zurich  route. 


or  to  the  upper  Rhine  via 


SiSl.  ~  »»'“sri~:isss  s  SxSss  R-.rsr 

,;5?s“Vsr*s;.rLrM“'“  •" 

ass  ’  -  - 


sen 


to  Chur,  and  the  upper  Rhine;  or 


continued  eastward  via 


the  Flu- 
the 


Rhnn^  mi  Ant;;  or  near  til©  Same  ooint  of  the 

lev  ovG-  afforded  passage  northward  into  the  Hasie  Val- 

-  '  Brunig  to  Lake  Luzern,  the  Reuss  River,  and  to  the  /-r 

to  Where  the  Limmat  joined  it.  Vindonissa,  therl?orl°  was  the 

To  protect^ the  Grim- 
small  post  at  Meiringen. 

to  '~hni  was  thio  civilization  that  laid  the  routes  that  are 

iLt  and  located  sites  that  have  been  occupied  ^5  since 

inat  is  her  greatest  contribution.  since. 


ClO{ 

til  ®^‘^^cient  troop  movement  for  all  routes 
sei,  Rome  established  a  small  fort  on  it,  and  a 
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4  B-flSIC  RRCeS 

OP  sujiTzeaLflno 

plus  an  indication  of  the  proximity  in  , 

origins  of  the  Saxons  to  the  other  Qer- 
manic  tribes • 


roi;ansgh 


4  6R5IC  RACES 


Loimilbs 


durguitoiaijs 


12G413G 


ALAlbll'INI 


Romansch 


in  the  vjOO*s  B.C.,  when  the  city  of  Rome 
Its  aggression,  it  came  into  contact  with  t  rie 
tribes  of  Etruria  (modern  Tuscany)  which  the? 
this  trihp  Tiprf  ,  ss^ociued.  Rather  than  submit  to  its  dominat.ie 

leadership  of  the-s’r  modern  Canton  Graubunden  under  tbe 

nearly  s6o  yea?s  latL  thev  desired.  Although 

designated  ^s  a  prov!Lf  ^^-I^aetS  the  Romans  and 

from  tfoirRCes'^unto'^thf  traffi!  over  thf^Cunds 

offish'  as  thev  coniri  Present  these  people  remained  as  'stand- 
Chur  (1£57  pop  Aside  from  their  capital  at 

ets  tucked  into  ®™all  pock- 

traditions  of^their  anLstors^^^TL^'^®^®  continue  the  customs  and 

archnecturr  ^  ^  distinct  type  of 

of  SvAtalrland  theiriLient  tonrSe^Jo  population 

proach  in  modern  t iLrtrcLsSilal  cl°=5®st  ap- 

S°eC  ~  -  the 

SuiAerland,  -“^LToL^n^  ^L^hThrla^^^P^^ 

yearCprior*'to^the°yall  o*^Rome^*’th°°*^“*^*^®“‘^®‘  *^‘"°®t  two  hundred 

taoSs  Spon  ill  frSntieL  oush?Av  ”'®‘*®  "“^“lating  at- 

and'sStlh^^patterrf^CthrsScfSC" 


Lombards 

(Italian) 


Prom  Scandinavia  came  the  -Long  Beards'  into 

^  and  established 

tLeir  capital  in  the  .Roman  city  of  Mediolanum 

those  that  were  there  <'ive^dif fLenCch ‘  w!’®"  fused  with 

the  Italian  peninsui^ which  ““®"'®“^^®*‘araoteristics  from  others  in 

peoiJle  dominated  most  of  Ralv  eve^  ®  these 

but  Pepin  of  France  in  the*?atc  vno?  ^  bolding  the  Pope  in  subjugation. 

power  of  the  Lombards  Thev  i-ei-iccri^+®®*h  dirainishedthe 

and  formed  theirStfes  Tnic  *  to  their  northern  areas  in  Italy 

League  or  confLerltfL  *h  administrations  united  into  a 

the®forerunnefofmodern’-wi?Lj?C^”'%rA’^°  ‘’®  *’’®  Pattern  on  which 
It  was  from  this  stocv  ?h»7  i?"?'.  ^**®  P®rpetual  League,  was  set. 

oi  Tessin,  and  parts  of  Canton^G^aubunde^^'LlefLld?"'""''’ 


Burgundian 

(French) 


®®®t®ta  areas  of  Gaul  from  their  es- 
tablishmants  close  to  the  present-day  city  of 
_orms,  Germany,  came  the  Burgundians  in  443  A  D 
by  devastation  layine  i*ather  than  conquered 

They  added  Ihelr  langSaJf to  the  ?"  ^°“®  had  left. 

their  lawsLnd  forms  of  2ovAn^L^°“?“?  ™®y  ^Iso  meldei 

tied  in  government  giving  it  a  Gallic  touch.  Thev  set- 

«aln  “Aho^gh  Ihinullf  buildin™  L  rL 

nougn  they  built  rn  wood  hecanee  they  did  r«>t  understand 
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CIVIL  ORGfinizflTi on 


An 

Individual 

Farmstead 


"Einzelhof" 


"hof"' 


May 

also 


^  X  /''"’■^nclude 

UCJ  ^ 

I  '  \ 

]  Collection  of  Farms 


"  dorf*' 


6 


mark 


-  -  —  —  Village 


Divisional 
Boundaries 
of  a  Gemeinde 
called  a  ’mark». 


communal  lands  -  "allmend” 


mar. 


i  Gemeinde -Commune I 


Administrative  Head  -"Ammann" 


Cooperative  Organization  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  produce  from  the  allmend 
between  two  boundary  ’marks*  -  called 
the  "liarkgenossenschaft". 


* —  ''GAU" 


A  collection  of  ’marks 
called  a  ’Gau’. 


In  the  Times  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  : 


Aargau  -  Aar  gau 

(Aar  River)  (Marks) 


Thurgau  -  Thur  gau 

(Thur  River)  (Marks) 


Gauleiter  i  leiter  gau 

(leader  of ) (collection  of 

marks ) 


"Hundreds"  -  referred  to  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  100  individuals,  or  famil¬ 
ies*  In  the  beginning,  adminlster- 
ed^by  a  ’count’,  or  ’duke’  -  "herzog" 
this  referred  to  his  duty' to  actually 
lead  his  troops  in  battle,  not  to 
direct  them  from  the  rear# 


The  right  of  ’Imperial  Immediacy’ 
"Reichsunmittelbarkelt"  applicable 
to  a  Gemeinde,  or  a  district.  It 
made  the  Inhabitants  responsii^le 
directly  to  the  Holy  Roman  Emper¬ 
or  Without  going  thru  an  Interme** 
diary  count,  duke,  or  king.  His, 
the  Emperor’s,  authority  could  no' 
be  delegated#  It  virtually  gave  l 
community  independence,  and  hence 
Was  sparingly  bestowed. 


This  civic  pattern  of  the  Alamanni 
was  retained  over  the  centTP^rfes 
for  the  foundations  of 'mod- 
governments  # 


basis 


ern  Swiss 


J 


masonry),  jhey  inter-narried  with  the  natives,  and  were  not  too  diffl- 
cult  to  convert  to  Christianity,  Nevertheless  the  BurguSdianrdid 

Order,  and  their  impact  is  still  felt  in^the  French  sec 
tloa  ox  modera  Switzerland.  Ji  rencn  sec 

tjj®  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  the  Germanic  part  of  Switzerland 
was  to  be  over-run  by  a  vastly  different  race  -  the  hlamLni. 


A lama  mi  i 
(German) 


From  the  vicinity  of  the  Elbe  River  in  Germans 
came  a  tribe  across. the  Rhine  River*  and  es- 
taolished  the  Germanic  pattern  for  Switzerland 

Swabians,  that  played  such  afimportanf  partin' o^Lr^arlal 

=.=.‘“s,K3si?i!  S. 

L‘2T"v"  ~ 

and  established^its^i'Lial^backgLSnd^^^2^)*^The^P^  invaded" .England 

derivatives  not  oniv  ^'^o  established  the  Germanic 

ssrjoss  ss;.*s“'s;.ssss!  “ 

ctnt2?y“"'  half  of  the  Fourth 

Of  thelther  andloL^lerbrnlcentrllovIrnmelf '  Iccaslolff 

rioL  atlh^  the  inslstance  of  the  common  wL- 

movId’aSoss  Germanic  Switzerland  when  they 

A  n  nl?i  f  fu  ^hine  permanently  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  ano's 
frtrtnfio  ?"tgundians  they  destroyed  what  they  conquered  rtei 

TOlled  cltils  in  maL  despised  the  confinement  of 

thru  lack  of Iccunanc^  n^S  or  allowing  them  to  decline 

s  £££F  ri"  “  srs's:?icTi?rhi^ 

mirably  adapted  itself loi"thi^  <•  Jopopaphy  of  Switzerland  ad- 

to  ownlrmSch  land  al  hfcould  If?  f  settlement.  A  man  was  allowed 
made  for  changes  in  the  sise  of  h<<=  with  adjustments  being 

not  so  cultlflfld  was  L?h  hand 

(see  Chart  oroppoLrte  page)?  '  and  use  -  the  almend 

Sp?iding“thelhes!slhe  ^  chapter 

tus  Ouo  °i  e  *thli  wan?  fn  ??  *^1  always  wanted  to  maintain  the  Sta- 

cours'e  ovnilmmhln  Ld  ?  f  *helr  fathers  had  been.  Of 

OY»«rship  and  control  of  land  was  the  primary  reauisltP 

livelihood,  and  toward  that  end  they  would  wUllfng?Jla?rtffcl  th?L 


Therefore,  not  only  for  their  contribution  of  the  Germanic 

property  heritage  are  the  Ala- 

manni  0£  such  vast  importance  to  the  Sy.bs.  Ina?-ueh  as  thev  lived  on 
farms,  or  small  settlements,  there  is  not  much  meuv;:on  of  this  race  in 


medieval  history.  They  are 
time  for  their  independence 
heritage. 


absorbed  into  wider 
appears  their  d 
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M  E  0 1  E  V  fl  L  PERIOD 

A  Rule  by  Personalities,  rather  than  by  Institutions 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

The  one  basic  thread  running  throughout  the  Medieval  Period  is  the 

Home.  With  no  disrespect  intended,  it  must  be  recognized  it 
was  at  many  times  as  much  concerned  with  establishing  itself  politi- 

affairs  of  the  spirit.  It  was  not  the  sole  ex¬ 
ponent  of  Christianity,  it  was  not  accepted  as  the  only  spokesman. 

forced  to  become  deeply  involved  in  things  temporal*to 
Tn  position,  to  expand,  to  spread  its  doctrines  of  Faith, 

n  xact,  at  one  point  and  for  several  centuries  it  became  a  territorial 

Papal  States  -  complete  with  its  army 

tL  temporal  powers,  incurred 

+hf  alliances  were  not  favorable,  and 

af any  poU??cai  pJumb?^'*'  viciously  sought  after 

0f*the’’L?tv»=^^  civilization,  the  thin  Christian  veneer 

accepterktsidrthf 1  the  religion  of  the  invading  tribes  was 
ceo?  the  Italian  peninsula.  Clovis  of  France  did  not  ac- 

and  mahe  it  the  religion  of  his  country  until  almost 
fnn’r  I-'  ’  conversion  of  the  German  tribes  v/as  even  longer  It 

granted“Ld°ool?ti^''?°®  conversions  permanent,  concessions  had  to  be 
bility?  ^  political  acts  were  given  the  cloak  of  religious  respecta- 


Dassed“to‘'thp“oinA°?®'  feudalism.  With  inheritance 

?<(»■■  At.o  A  eldest  of  the  sons,  the  remainder  often  entered  a  re- 
lipous  order,  and  where  these  sons  were  from  a  powerful  house  bronpht 

to^L'cltch^^rone^^^^.^^^^r"'  V/i?rthe  Ln^^lk  of°?Ind 

a.v,«  vhurch,  or  one  ox  its  orders  for  remission  of  sins  bv  thp 

for^thrchurch^s^^ivSi  Therefore,  conditions  were  Jipe*  ' 

lor  tne  Church  s  rivaling  in  money,  land,  buildings  and  influential 

mof greatest  of  politioa  rulirs.  Locfliy  ?he  heaSrof  Jhe 
monasteries  became  actual  temporal  powers,  known  as  Prlnce-Abbotts 


tionalV??k^'*J*'“^°"?'*°"J  Medieval  Period  and  the  development  of  na- 

tory  of  Switzerland  has  this  factor  in  most  of  it*?  ju 

section  of  our  studw  win  *  io  most  ox  its  story.  A  separate 

ffv  hut  th*h  be  devoted  to  its  progress  as  regards  theolo- 

historv  also  intimately  connected  with  its  civic 

?weerkcu?L  alfftrf flJ^J-land  made  a  sharp  distinct  10!  ^- 
their  devntin««=  ‘  the  spirit  and  while  most  sincere  in 

the  church  was  dippfng®intnat^e?s"not°of  IherS^lcern? 


t®“Poral  and  political  factor  of  the  Church  of 
Bade’  And  thL°the'*ChurJh^°^“®“^  nationalities  could  begin  to  be 
'  >  as  were  ttt  personalities. 


as  much  as  were  the  secular  .  ^  s^-irong  personalities,  just 

continnitv  nf  tv-.*  a  •  \  **  niust  be  taken  into  account  if  the 

continuity  of  this  study  is  to  mean  anything. 
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'i  J  e  V  .TuJrisxi  e 

Approximately  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Alamanni  and  the 
Burgundians  had  established  themselves  in  their  new  localities  they 

eaoa  fe.t  sufficiently  secure  to  expand  their  frontiers  against  each 
other.  As  so  often  happens,  a  third  party  stepped  in  and  conquered 

P£  (freemen).  Their  origin  was  North 

^^•'fs^^nnBTdundary  the  Rhine  River  from  Koblenz  to 
Lolland  on  the  Norths  Sea.  The  tribes  had  banded  together  to  fight  th* 
retained  iheir  central  organization.  Led  by  Clovis  they  dt 
Alamanni  in  496  A.D.  It  was  during  the  climatic  battle  he 
vowed  to  accept  Christianity,  the  religion  of  his  Burgundian  wife,  if 

O  1  ^  ^  ^  ^  Ik  KK  ^  ^  ^  ^  1  ^  ■  K  ^  1  2^  l^S  obligation,  and  es- 

tribe,  and  for  the  newly  created  Kingdom 
oi  the  Franks,  In  53z,  his  sons  defeated  the  Burgundians  and  their 
1 rentiers  were  secure, 

« 

To  pay  for  these  wars,  land  was  given  in  lieu  of  cash  and  the  feudal 

Military  leaders  were  given  large  tracts  of  lands  and 

territoiv  '  these,  in  turn,  divided  their  authority  anc 

territory  to  counts  who  were  responsible  to  the  duces.  The  counts 

The  result  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  King, 

S  the  Franks remained,  and  there  was  always  a  hereditary  King 

Franks  became  vacant  through  lack  of  an  heir; 

strenp-theniri^bio^^?^^  elected  King  . by  the  Frankish  magnates,  and 
usurnw  Support ing  Pope  Stephen  II  in  the  act  of 

emperor  at  Constantinople,  The 

seat  the  Roman  Empire  had  been  moved  from  Rome  to  that  city  in  330 
primacy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  the  west  had  been  recog- 
But  it^SpQ  ^®®^^^cted  sense  since  the  Council  of  Aries  in  314  A.D. 

^  was  a  slow  growing  process,  the  acceptance  of  Christianity 
more  immediate  need  existed  for  the  papacy  for  the  Lombards  hadbeateV 

anLin?ed%cnir^^r^  laid  seige  to  Rome.  The  Pope  wen?  to  IJL;c 
^  Pepin  and  designated  him  ’Regent  and  Protector  of  Italy’ 

b^rd^an^'m^da  h^run  defeated  the  Lom¬ 

bards  and  made  his  "Donation  of  Pepin",  which  established  the  Church  a 

Papal  States’,  and  created  France  as  allies  and 

the  papacy.  This  close  association  was  to  last  through 

ecclesiastical  sanction  to  the  political 
manipulations  of  the  French  Kings.  political 

In  771  came  the  dominant  figure  of  the  Medieval  Age  Pepin’s  son  Char 

n^dm^tfi'e  ^vrenee^  boundaries  of  the  FranSs~^ 

^2  o  Spam  to  include  the  balance  of  Europe,  except  fc 

t??  of  eventually  he  was  successful,  a  mat- 

Emioeror  of  speaking  people.  In  800,  he  was  crov/ne* 

'  Popo  Lco  III.  To  pay  for  these  campaigns  the  lo1 

farmer  was  reduced,  accentuating  the  tendency  to  serf dom 

Clovis  whin  he  appointed  dulll  aSd' 
cientlv  of  local  matters  was  well  organized,  and  effi- 

and  f*  ?  greQ.t  interest  in  the  establishment  of  schools 

te?s  the^rloc:?'*^  these  were  mostly  concerned  with  ecclesiastical  mat- 

flulded  Sv  supposed  to  have  been 

fo?np  o-F  entire  structure  was  held  together  by  the 

Franks  C14  the  spread  of  the 

alitv  Louis  was  not  of  strong  enough  person - 

y  continue  its  limits  to  the  extent  Charlemagne  had  built. 
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Various  part it loss  were  made  by  Charlemagne's  three  grandsons,  calmi- 
nating  in  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  843.  This  treaty  is  important  be¬ 
cause  it  established  the  pattern  for  national  divisions  of  modern 
Europe,  The  key  to  the  partition  is  the  creating  of  the  Middle  King¬ 
dom  from  the  North  Sea  between  the  Rhine  and  Aar  River  (Switzerland), 
across  the  Alps  and  to  include  all  of  the  Italian  peninsula  down  to 
Rome;  the  Soane  lleusse  Rivers  were  its  most  y/estern  limits.  Exact 
definition  of  boundaries  v/as  not  in  effect  in  those  times.  In  relation 
to  the  study  of  Swiss  history  the  designation  of  the  Aar  River  is  im¬ 
portant,  This  area  v/as  given  to  Lothair,  and  called  '  Lothalringia* , 
but  being  difficult  to  pronounce,  it  was  shortened  to  Lorraine .  The 
Germanic  lands  to  the  East  were  given  to  Louis  and  called^ tlie^' Eastern 
Frankish  Empire*  ;  v/hile  that  to  the  V/est  was  given  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  called  the  *l7est  Frankish  Empire*.  Therefore,  there  v/as  created 
what  in  effect  is  Germany,  and  v/hat  is  France,  with  a  buffer  in  be¬ 
tween,  From  the  time  of  its  beginning  this  buffer  was,  and  still  is, 
a  bone  of  contention,  V/ith  the  naming  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
middle  state  Alsace,  there  evolved  Alsace-Lorraine  (Alsace  being  the 
closest  to  Sv/itzerland)  that  is  still  the  mixing  point  of  the  Gallic 
and  Germanic  peoples  v/hich  continually  breeds  v/arfare.  The  Burgundians 
and  the  Alamanni  may  have  created  linguistic  and  civic  differences,  but 
the  Treaty  of  Verdun  set  the  differences  in  nationalities.  Roughly 
speaking,  as  applied  to  the  Swiss,  it  drew  the  lands  to  the  east  of  the 
Aar  River  into  the  German  fold,  and  that  to  the  west  of  the  Aar  into 
the  French,  The  differences  have  remained  ever  since, 

FRANCE 

Despite  the  rise  of  dukes  and  counts  to  a  point  the  office  of  King  was 
of  power  in  name  only,  France  v/as  a  kingdom  under  a  single  ruler  until 
the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Four  factors  contributed  to  this  solidity: 
1.)  the  Kings  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  male  heir;  2.)  the  Cng 
saw  to  it  this  heir  was  acknowledged  and  fidelity  pledged  while  ho,  the 
present  King,  was  still  alive;  there  v/ere  no  quarrels  over  succession; 
3.)  holdings  of  land,  not  only  of  the  King,  v/ere  passed  along  to  the 
eldest  son  and  not  dissipated  through  division  among  all  the  heirs; 
this  insured  continuation  of  powerful  bouses  and  elimination  of  factio: 
al  quarrels  to  extend  dominion;  4.)  the  strong  alliance  v/ih  the  papal 
authorities  giving  royal  action  the  appearance  of  holy  sanctions. 

Northmen  swept  dov/n  and  conquered  what  is  now  Normandie,  on  the  Engl  is' 
Channel;  the  Kings  of  England  dominated  a  large  part  of  western  France 
through  claims  by  marriage;  internal  strife  for  long  periods  relegated 
the  power  of  the  Kings  to  an  absurdity,  but  the  nationalism  of  France 
maintained  Itself, 

ITALY 

V/hen  the  seat  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  moved  to  Constantinople,  the  po¬ 
litical  structure  of  the  Italian  peninsula  fell  apart  at  the  seams. 
Constant  invasions  by  the  barbaric  tribes  from  the  north  created  anar¬ 
chy,  and  for  self -protect ion,  cities  and  neighboring  communities  looked 
only  to  themselves  for  protection  and  defense,  creating  castles  and 
walled  towns.  The  city  of  Rome  fell  from  a  population  of  one-half 
million  to  50,000  inhabitants.  Forty  principalities  emerged  that  were 
neither  a  part  of,  nor  owed  allegiance  to  any  central  authority.  Even 
with  the  barbaric  invasions  ending,  the  countrysides  down  to  the  Holy 
City  were  constantly  ravaged  as  the  various  Christian  rulers  fought 
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their  way  to  Rome  to  set  up  their  candidate  as  Pope,  or  to  endeavor  to 
dispose  of  the  contemporary  holder.  Because  of  relative  freedom  from 
these  excursions,  the  region  to  the  south  of  that  city  v/as  allowed 
some  degree  of  unification,  and  developed  in  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two 

and  the  part  of  the  mainland  dominated  by  the  city 
of  Naples) .  In  time,  this  southern  faction  became  strong  users  of 
Swiss  mercenaries.  “  ua 

^  it  appears  throughout 

this  study  in  its  component  parts.  Especially,  the  Piedmont  region 

of^Slan^*^  House  of  Savoy;  and  Lombardy  controlled  by  the  Dulses 


G  E  R  H  ANY 


AUSTRIA 


This  area  had  the  disadvantage  for  unification  of  being  the  point  of 

tribes  and  clans  that  dominated  western  Europe. 
Rome  was  never  able  to  conquer  it  completely,  it  has  no  heritage  of  a 
stable  government,  Nith  the  development  of  the  feudal  system  orouertv 
among  all  the  male  heirs,  rather  than  ?o  buronl  ^s'^^hr  ^ 

^T^the  authority  was  piece-meal  and  unstable  - 

belongs  the  spoils’  -  unending  turmoil.  To  pay  for  the 
costs  of  these  wars  and  the  erection  of  castles,  the  lot  of  the  common 
hv  least.  Christianity  being  imposed  upon  them 

It  land  anft'hP  heads  of  states^esented  the  acquisition 

the  increase  in  property  by  monasteries,  abbies  etc  as 

Rome  TowLd^thH=“f  ®®°"^er  matters  even  from  the  pinnacle ’k 

Toward  this  end,  a  degree  of  unification  was  made  by  the  or- 

loSan  eLiL  became  known  L  the  Holy 

Rom^  Empire.  In  practice  neither  it,  nor  its  administrators  erer"- 

^  control  over  the  lands;  it  was ’an  Exchangeror  ^00^?^  ol  ApI 

P  .  To  circumvent  one  house  becoming  dominant,  the  election  of  the 

tag^r"  Candidates:  It 

temioorai  Church  of  Rome  exacting  more  and  more  influence  in 

ous  straneirc^?ho?io  influence  of  France,  and  the  numer- 

Catholic  Italian  cities,  the  members  of  the  Holy  Roman 

Empire  endeavored  to  place  their  candidate  in  as  Pope.  SometimCrthey 

then  the  individual  members  of  the  Empire  would  be 
?n  other  times  they  were  unsuccessful  and  friction  wCuld  develop 
for  local  religious  orders,  one  calling 

thC  CtLr  ^^terest  in  matters  not  concerned  with  religion, 

other  calling  upon  Rome  to  exercise  the  ban  of  Excommunication. 

Switzerland,  one  point  in  politics  that 

to  recognize  Emperor  to  bestow  is  all-important 

directlv  ^  granting  Imperial  immediacy,  the  right  to  appeal 

plaCCd  going  through  the  lower  echelons.  This 

arCr  sCCh  independent  position.  It  may  be  granted  to  an 

Surich^  tC  the  district  of  Schwyz;  to  a  city,  such  as 

It  ^®llgaons  community,  a  monastery,  an  abbey,  a  nunnerv 

or  kinf^  ^  them  outside  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  count,  or  duke 

Swiss  founding  of  the  ' 

Holv  Its  members  did  not  claim  independence  from  the 

Empire  until  the  Peace  of  Basel  in  1500,  and  every  treaty 

contained  specific  mention  of  this  loyLty 
tL  Holv  ■  ^^"stria  and  the  House  of  Ilabsburg,  while  membeL  o^ 

to  them  to  make  these  peasants  accountable 

conflicts.  That  is  the  secret  to  undei- 
tanding  the  development  of  Swiss  independence.  When  Habsburg  held 
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the  office  of  Emperor  they  endeavored  to  assert  their  domination.  Uhen 
a  rival  to  that  house  v/as  Emperor  he  favored  the  Swiss  to  balance  the 
prestig6  of  Austria, 

Therefore,  Germany  v/as  not  a  unified  nation,  and  did  not  so  become  un¬ 
til  1871,  It  was  a  conglomeration  of  independent  kingdoms.  Free  Cities 
dukedoms  and  various  principalities  which  rose  and  fell  over  the  cen- 
turies.  It  led  to  creation  of  powerful  dynasties,  or  houses,  only  one 
oi  which  during  the  period  of  this  study  became  a  distinct  nationality, 
that  of  House  of  Habsburg,  Austria  and  later  Hungary,  Austria- 
Hungary  that  lasted  until  1919.  ^  ^ 


THREE  II'lFLHEl'ITIAL  HOUSES  OF  THE  HOLY  ROEIAN  EEiPIRE 

In  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  emerged  three  dynasties,  or  houses,  that  es¬ 
pecially  affected  the  development  of  Switzerland.  That,  as  related  to 
Burgundian  Switzerland  and  particularly  Canton  Bern,  was  the  House  of 
Zaiiring^  who  had  its  modest  origin  at  Villigen,  near  Freiburg,  Germans 
Switzer- and) ,  and  first  came  into  prominence  in  1077,  They  had 
the  icnack  of  making  fortunate  marriages,  adding  estate  to  estate  until 
they  became  one  of  the  most  prominent  houses  in  the  Holy  Roman  Emnire 
In  order  to  consolidate  their  position  they  built  fortified  towns  in 
various  parts  of  Switzerland  (Freiburg,  Bern,  etc.).  In  121C,  the  last 
Duke  o^  ^ahringen  died  without  leaving  an  heir  and  the  power  fell  apart 

was  most  intense  among  the  other  houses 
hin-ff  holdings.  Several  among  them  Bern  and  Frei- 

g^3.ned  immediacy.  The  House  of  Kr^burg  obtained  most  of  the 
n?  Switzerland,  and  circumvented  the  attempt 

the  Savoy  to  move  into  Alamanic  Switzerland.  The  seat  of 

^  present  Canton  Thurgau;  Savoy  in  the 

^learaont  of  Italy.  Peter  of  Savoy  was  able  to  gain  control  of  the  re- 

when  Geneva,  Canton  Vaud,  and  V/allis,  important  to  recall 

these  areas  become  associated  with  the  Confederates.  In  IEa-^ 

HabsbSg™^^^^^^^^  dynasty  of  the  Kybergs  passed  to  the  House  of 

Habsbj^  originated  in  the  early  1000»s,  but  it  was  their 

heir^whic^i^  marriage  and  the  extinction  of  the 

?  1173  gave  this  newer  house  its  impetus  toward  power 
iheir  point-of -origin  is  in  the  present  Canton  Aargau,  Five  genera- 

lucky  marriage  and  extinction  of  a  line  brought 
control'^of^^+h^^^  dynasty  into  the  Habsburg  possession.  V/hile  keeping 

lands  in  Aargau,  they  moved  their  seat  of  power  to  ^ 
auenfeld  (Thurgau),  The  Kyburg  acquisitions  gave  them  extensive 

Austria.  In  1232.  the  hLd  of  the  house  divided  Sis  Lnd 
Aultfi?  Albrecht  obtaining  tht  portion  which  is  known  as 

wHstria  (Habsburg-Austrla) ;  and  Rudolf  III  (later  his  son  was  to  be 

in  Homan  Emperor)  being  given  that  portion  layinv 

nitiln  •  ^"Atria  now  emerges  as  a  separate  ° 

titled ' the  olkls  of  lustriir  Empire;  its  rulers 

Switzerland  was  suffering  from  Robber  Barons. 
Sdll-  traffic  from  Italy  to  Basle,  and  other  points, 

tothi  these  pests,  razing  their  stronghold  at  Eegensberg 

and  gaining  for  himself  the  reputatiL  as  a  str^nfru^lr 
revemif^^  Roman  Empire  had  degenerated  into  anarchy  with  a  loss  to  Panal* 
venue,  and  the  Pope  urged  upon  the  Electors  this  minor  noble,  wni-> 


HOLY  Rornnn  EmpfR.oRs 

To  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  office  between  those 
favorable  to  the  Germanic  adherents  and  those  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Austrian  -  Habsburg  line, 

Charlemagne  crowned  800  A.D.;  Frankish  line  to  924* 
Italian  Line  924-962;  Germanic  from  thence  forward, 
1152,  Fredrick  I  (Darbarosa)  first  called  Ho3 v  Roman 
Emperoro 


NON-Air,STRIA.N  , 

TEITORE 

HOUSE  OF  HABSBURG 

_ G_V':ne  'orevioua^ 

Fredrick  II 

1212-1250 

- 

Conrad  IV 

1250-1254 

''Great  Interregum” 

1254-1273 

1275-1291 

RUUOIF  I 

Adolf  I  (Nassau) 

1292-1298 

1298-1308 

Albert  I 

Henry  VIII  (Lux'b) 

1308-1313 

Louis  V  (Bavaria) 

1314-1347 

Rival  Claimant; 
Fredrick 

Charles  IV  (Lux'b) 

1347-1378 

(:325-l'530) 

Wenzel  (Luxemburg) 

1378-1400 

Rupprecht  ” 

1400-1410 

Slglsmund  " 

last  Emperor 
not  from  House 
of  Habsburg 

1410-1437 

1438-1439 

Albert  It' 

From  hence  forward,  the 
office  was  held  by  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  Habsburgs , 

Title  dissolved  in  1806 
to  keep  from  being  assum 
med  by  Napoleon# 
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Rudolf  became  the  first  of  the  Habsburg 
Loly  Roman  Emperors,  He  did  not,  hov/ever,  journey  to  Rome  to  be 
crowned  but  remained  to  consolidate  the  positlSn^rhfrhouLf Habs- 

B^ia  wMoh  the  balance  of  Austria  as  dell  as 

Danube  fvTonni^i^  V  transferring  their  seat  from  Thurgau  to  the 

or  but^ras  was  also  elected  Holy  Roman  Emper- 

not  until  nephew  John,  Duke  of  Austria,  and  it  was 

not  until  1438  that  another  Habsburg  became  Emperor. 

IcroIs°Switzeri»nd®  the  Helvetians,  the  Romans  have  passed 

fip-ht  +n  power,  and  the  isolated  Swiss  peasant  willing  to 

ght  to  death  to  preserve  his  independence  of  all  save  to 
Roman  Emperor  who  had  most  limited  Lthority?  ’ 

Put  first*'°th»  set  for.  the  study  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 

MstorrshoSld  ™cognfsel*''®  relation  to  this 
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HIST  ORIC  ALPine  PHSSES 


Eefereaces:  ’'Alpine  Passes  in  i,|5dieval  Times'*  (Taylor)  explains  in  much 
detail  the  various  personages  and  armies  that  used  these  passes  in¬ 
cluding  other  than  those  pertaining  to  Switzerland;  their  approaches 
terrain,  and  so  forth.  "Switzerland”  -  Lund;  Chap.  XVIII  -  "Road  * 
Passes'  .  Although  designed  as  a  guide  book,  this  volume  has  excellent 
historical  material,  and  describes  the  several  passes  in  a  delightful 
manner .  ” 

BACKGElOnro:  From  'The  Lay  of  the  Land'  it  has  been  indicated  the  Alps 
on  the  Italian  border  are  the  highest  v/ith  the  downward  slope  to  the 
north  and  east  from  Mount  Blanc  (France),  From  the  »Role  of  the  Rivers' 
water  travel  was  preferable  to  jounney  on  foot,  and  hence,  routes  that  ' 
could  make  use  of  this  mode  would  be  popular.  The  passes  v/ere  not  roads 
but  foot  paths,  not  adaptable  to  travel  on  horseback.  Roads  over  them 
did  not  come  until  the  mid-lCOO's. 

Not  concerned  with  Swiss  history,  but  nonetheless  important  from  ancient 
times  IS  pe  Brenner  Pass  lying  further  eastward  between  Austria  and 

italy.  It  was  in  favor  with  those  journeying  to  and  from  the  Danube 
regions. 

Close  to  Mount  Blanc,  near  the  juncture  of  the  Swiss-Italian-French  bor- 

Passes,  The  first  to  be  developed  and  the 
Mttle  St,  Bernhard.  Controversy  exists 
Hannibal  used  to  cross  his  army  and  elephants,  and  this 
is  one  under  consideration.  Rome  is  known  to  have  made  use  of  it  for 
their  legions  as  early  as  105  B.C,  But  its  importance  fell  with  the 
discovery  of  The  Great  St ,  Bernhard  Pass .  comparatively  close  by  This 
Ihl  ^0“ans,^nd  continued  to  be  the  favored  route  until 

passing  via  Lake  Geneva.  Because  the  Jura 
mountains  blocked  passage  between  the  cities  of  Geneva  and  Basel,  the 

France  was  most  often  by  the  Graubunden  passes, 
me  bt.  Bernhard  passes  were  mainly  for  Southern  France  and  Spain. 

eastern  end  of  Lake  Geneva  and  these  passes  flows  the  Rhone 
River  afforded  access  into  the  interior  of  the  Alpine  re- 

source  of  this  river  the  Grimsel  Pass  led  north- 
^4®  Hasle  Valley,  the  Brunig  Pais  to  LaETTuzern,  the 

to  the  SElne.'  TTwas  an  alternate  route, 
the  most  heavily  traveled.  It  was  o£  strategic  importance. 

tre°tho  rf  i*°  Rhone,  but  in  an  east-west  direction 

r— ...Jr  Oberalp  Passes  that  connected  with  the  routes  of  the 

intSnationKl^®'  *'*®  travel  inside  Switzerland  but  not 

^®C5hSn°'j^  ““'■thward  from  Lake  Maggiore  in  Canton  Tessin 

bui  4.K  ''®^®  3:t  is  an  old  route,  and  an  easy  route 

but  with  the  development  of  St.  Gotthard's  Pass  it  lost  its  importano4 

^i^r^nd  AY  —  lays  close  to  the  Tessin-Graubunden  border  and  while 
ancient  and  of  importance,  it  was  over-shadowed  by  the  Septimer  Pass. 

J||  GRAUBUNDEN  MSSES;  Utilizing  the  approach  from  the  Italian  side  via 
several  passes  have  been  prominent  since  the  time  of  the  Ro- 

direct  than  the  others,  another  would  be  less 
avalanches,  a  third  would  be  lower  in  height  but  all  made 

ThenrP^^  Rhine  River,  a  little  above  the  city  of  Chur 

Quired'f,  noi?  Coes  tance  and  again  on  the  Rhine  until  the  Palls  re- 

intft  back  to  the  Rhine,  around  the  bend  at  Basel  and 

into  Germany,  and  finally  the  North  Sea.  In  medieval  times  the  Bishop 
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at  Chur  afforded  freedom  from  brigandange,  and  on  payment  of  a  toll 
guaranteed  free  passage  from  the  passes  to  the  Rhine,  a  great  attrac- 
tion  for  the  traveler.  The  disadvantage  to  those  not  in  favor  v/ith  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  v/as  it  passed  through,  or  close  to,  their  holdings. 

The  more  prominent  of  the  Graubunden  Passes  v/ere:  the  most  famous  of 

exceeded  only  by  the  Great  St.  Bernhard  and  the 
Brenner  was  the  ^eptimer  P_ass,  also  mentioned  in  Roman  times.  Many 
Holy  Roman  Emprors  made  use  of  it.  However,  in  the  IBOO’s,  a  carriage 

nearby  Splugen  Pass  and  the  former  is  almost 
deserted.  The  Julie r  Pass  is  supposed  to  be  named  for  Julius  Caesar 
but  It  IS  far  more  probable  it  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  sun-god  Jui 
An  extension  of  this  route  crosses  the  Malo.ja  Pass,  also  ancient  and 
St^'^Moritz^^^°'^^^  Hhaetians  passed  en  rouie  to  the  vicinity  of 

deserves  mention,  although  developed  long  after  medieval 
^implon  in  Canton  Wallis,  I’/hile  it  had  been  used  prior  it 
fapoleoITwEo^ecogaized  its  military  value,  built  a  road  Lross  it 

adLri  ^  hospice  at  its  summit.  A  railroad  tunnel  has  since  ' 

added  to  its  importance  as  one  of  the  most  vital  in  modern  Switzerland. 

Goethe  in  his  "Travels  in  Switzerland  and  Italy"  concluded  the  Gott- 

seem  the  'key^  to  European  topography;  he  feels  the  mountains 

that  tL^oriP-in^nf^  Its  center,  their  valleys  concentrated  theron;  and 
xnat  the  origin  of  prominent  rivers  flowing  to  thb  four  ooints  of  the 

comparatively  close  to^ts  centerrcombine  To  make 
0^vasrftrItL?®"*r  T  that  as  it  may,  it  is  nonetheless 

arterv*for  '‘““t®  it  was  delayed  as  an 

Goree^of  the  because  the  difficulties  in  passage  in  the  Schollenen 

Gorge  of  the  Reuss  River,  a  narrow  ravine,  overhung  by  precipitious 

the  St’  Gotthard®?*'^^  1200's,  a  frail  wooden  bridge  hung  by  Chains  openec 
thegpKhiSa^l^  and  route  through  Canton  Uri.  Having  negotiated 

r  the  route  northward  allowed  a  selection  at  the^end  of 

and %he^l^“’  °“®  continue  on  to  the  commercial  center  and  Zurich 

to^the  T  J®"®?  ^^vcr  could  be  taken  from  the  city  of  Luzern 

the  <!+  thence  to  the  Rhine,  Basel  and  Germany.  So  popular  was 

known  ;s  'BaS?reet'! 

nSe  SarcJnsiderah?e*°"‘d®f ““l®teers,  for  accomodations,  toll  reve- 
was  the  lo?  freedom  from  over-lords  and  absented  ownership 

acv  ^^Thev^,,eL^^  pasants  because  of  their  right  of  imperial  immedi- 
v/ere  apprehensive  to  any  move  that  would  disturb  these  eains 
different  thL  than  it,  is  now,  cfosf association  ’ 
chaoD-f  ri-p  passages  and  dependence  on  these  men  allowed  the  ex- 

lagefol  of  political  developments,  ?he  adlalt 

oath  that  oii'^°®j®4.?®*''''®®“  communities  based  upon  the  sanctity  of  an  ora 
the  ^  "*®  “aximum  of  individual  independence  while  gainine 

assistance,  as  in  the  case  of  tL^lomblfd 
tanno  -Ha  1  ^  over  the  Alps  in  Italy,  They  could  travel  the  short  dis 

Schwlz^wlufd  hr'n“t  first-hand.  Their  neighbors  of  Unterwalden  and 
hohuyz  would  be  'naturals'  for  a  similar  organization  to  the  Lombards. 

PoL®d  ®''®“f®  combined  to  start  Switzerland  on  its  way.  The  davs  of  the 

°^®’'-  '^‘^®  °f  f291  was  not  a  suAden  IccSrrelfe- 

cal  SgLlngs!  conclusion  of  the  ages  past  .  of  Its  Hlstcrl- 
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LEAGUE  OF  THE  FOREST  CAHTOr 

^ - .-J - , 

URI  SCHULIYZ  UATERLUALOE 


The  facial  origin  of  the  instigators  were  of  the  Alamanni.  From  this 
stoc-i  they  perpetuated  tneir  civic  and  social  functions  over  the  ensuinr 
centuries  and  despite  the  fluctuating  political  fortunes.  The  organiza- 

Markgenossenschaft  gave  each  community  a  high 
sense  of  unity  and  st^rong  responsibilities  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
for  cooperation  v/itn  their  neighbors,  who  were  of  like  background  This 
process  \vas  econOiTivO  as  v/ell  as  civil.  It  prevented  the  acquisition  of 
one  individual,  or  family  acquiring  an  over^sundance  of  land.  The 
granting  of  imperial  iramsdiacy  allowed  self-government  except  as  imposed 
directly  crom  The  .ilmperor.  It  denied  interference  by  a  remote  and  ab¬ 
sent  landlord.  They  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  remain  in  their  Alpine 
isolation  ” As  free  as  their  fathers  had  been  before  them”.  There  is  no 
factual  aata  in  support,  but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  there  had 
oeen  a  loose  syste.i  cf  alliances  guaranteeing  a  continuation  of  these 

freedoms  by  the  tnree  cantons  (at  that  time  called  ’ortes’)  before  the 
written  Pact  of  1291. 

The  current  relative  importance  of  an  issue  to  the  separate  participants 
should  be  recognized.  The  Dukes  of  Austria  (of  the  House  of  Habsburg) 
may  have  a  weak  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  these  people,  the  power  of 
the^Emperor  not  being  strong.  Acquisition  of  these  lands  would  act  as 
Duixers  to  holdings  in  Aargau,  Thurgau,  JAisern;  they  would  pocket 

tae  Imperial  City  of  Zurich,  the  holdings  of  the  Prince-Abbott  at  St 
Gallen  and  the  Bishop  of  Chur;  they  could  become  an  outpost  against  the 
aavance  of  the  City  of  Bern  and  the  Counts  of  Savoy,  But  in  relation 

their  first  member  becoming  Holy  Roman  Emperor 
thP  areas  opened  up  by  their  victories  in  Austria  and  Bohemia 

the  diversion  of  their  energies  toward  making  a  point  of  issue  with 

peasants  was  out  of  proportion.  Control  of  the  new 
St.  Gotthard  s  Pass  would  give  them  almost  a  monopoly  on  travel  and 
commerce  between  Germany  and  Rome,  but  they  dominated  the  older  routes 
ai  i,er  they  left  the  area  of  Chur, ,, ’’First  things  first’," 

Emperor,  Rudolf  I  died.  His  successor  from  t’ne 
.laDsburg  line  was  known  to  be  of  a  more  vindicative  nature,  V/ith  the  ar¬ 
se  news  of  Rudolf’s  death,  it  was  arranged  for  selected  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  three  cantons  to  meet  and  ‘  “ 


assistance  -  August  1st,  1291.  The  fact  that 


slgsi  a  pact  for 
it  states  their 


mutual 

1-*  detail,  that  it  is  written  in  pure  Latin,  indicates  it  was  not  the 
impulsiveness  of  unlearned  bumpkins.  This  original  document  is  d^s- 

Archives  Building  at  the  city  of  Schwyz  with  the  seals  of 
ill  Untervvalden  (that  of  Schwyz  has  been  lost).  From  time  iranemorial 
the  fierce  and  feared  war-horns  of  Uri  has  had  inscribed  upon  their 
anells;  "Prepare  in  Time’",  They  practiced  what  they  preached. 

formal  organization,  civic  or  military.  It  called 
or  “utual  aid  in  not  tolerating  foreign  overlords  in  their  valleys; 
d  ....None  of  us  shall  do  harm  to  a  comrade  whether  to  his  body  or 
his  possessions.  Should  discord  arise  among  the  confederates  then 

foregather  and  act  as  mediators. ...  This  Covenant  is 
M  shall,  with  God’s  help,  endure  for- 

t'ver.  Its  oa^e,  August  1st  is  celebrated  through  Switzerland  as  a 
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’  national  holiday,  comparable  to  the  4th  of  July  in  the  United  States 

T^'llSy  'hv  oral  reaff irLtion  taief  on  November 

lo  representative  from  each  of  the  three  cantons)  epitomizes 

to  each  Swiss  the  dependence  of  his  commune,  his  canton  his  nation  ud- 
on  his  active  participation  and,  in  turn,  guarantees  his  liberty. 

of  death°Ls®tn“mn?®t^®^  too  strongly  what  these  men  wanted  to  the  point 

fathlrs^  thev  did  Status  Quo,  the  inheritance  of  their 

»  -j-u  *  •  \/ant  icreedom  from  the  Empire  but  thev  wanted  to 

keep  their  i^ediacy;  they  perfected  no  new  governienr  nor  cen?^al  or- 

neighbojr’not®Loran‘*ove‘*^r®d'^^  arbitration  from  th4ir  peers  and 
Siwis  historris  ^  over-lord  or  his  delegate.  The  development  of 
effect^  dLi  ^  a  continuation  to  support  and  maintain  them.  In 
j-  domination  by  themselves,  or  by  outsiders'  bv  nn  in 

lurlch)“"*?r"  "5'  a%:?:"S’as%he 

tance  should  LfbfttreatenlS!’'^  “  continuance  thy  pledged  assis- 

.  and  shall^  with  God*s  help  endure  forever’”  svmbolii?’^-' 

S 

sL*  ;“S.i  iSoStr- 

*-i*Js*  ^^ce  pledged  a  Swiss  as  an  individual  or  as  a  state  in  oon 

of  the  times  ®buf  LctLff ®  patriotic  feeling  aL  Itlves 
or  t^atTek  e^vL^fiJ^S^^ 

ord  bf4hfmerof°Urf®thf  democracy  had  been  placed  on  rec- 

UnterLlden."  *  — ’  ^  community  of  Schwyz.  the  association  of 

divided  into  the  sub-cantons  of  Nidwalden  with  Its  ca'oi- 

ObwalLfhas  i?s  caSff  I  northern  sec?iof 

is  no  religious,  or  political 

ancient  timef  i**®  differences  that  have  existed  from 

schaftL  i^the  or,™®  organization  of  the  Marhgenossen- 

InfirL^lf  •  T°P°gysphically  the  mountains  are  more  roll- 

thf  ilense  wo^d=  ,  J*?®,, adjacent  Alps,  The  distinguishing  feature  are 

reven™  It  wafthelfmavkovr®'*'^ provided  a  source  of 
neighborhood  and*thfdlv^^s?f“h  i^^evyood  and  lumber  by  the  separate 
cantonal  oreLizdfon  r  n  ?  Prominent  ridge  that  lead  to  sub- 

branched  eich  hd  od  vote^in^fod  ®x®cutive,  legislative  and  judicial 
tv;o  votes  Ohw^i’L™  in  federal  matters,  where  full  cantons  have 

to  the  Home  „  'Slden  is  the  sub-canton  just  over  the  Brunig  Pass  close 
liticallf  in^l333°*  Amackers.  This  subdivision  was  recognized  po~ 

^gfol^thrilnr^lo™?'  d®^“f  PP'bPisisiy  covered  by  the  St.  Gotthard 
Goi'+in -n  lowlands  at  the  edges  oi  Lake  Luzern  The 

I?1ookd^tr{hrdS?f  str\tdic"impfdance. 

the  south,  to  the  modern  Canton  of  Tessin  for  its  expansion. 
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A  greater  share  of  Schv/yz  is  rolling  hills,  with  the  Alps  in  the  east- 

Historical  Appendix  for  the  origin  of  its  name  and 

EinfiPdJ?n  towns,  but  the  very  ancient  and  influential 

Einsiedeln,  (Benedictine)  monastery  is  located  therein  Indicative  of 

determination  of  its  citizens  to  maintain  self-determination 

constant  conflict  with  these  monks  over 

Ihlrch  followers  of  the  Catholic 

irom  the  Bishop  of  Constance  to  choose  their  own  priest  from  a  list  of 
three  given  each  parish  (kirchgemeinde) .  The  legislative  Landesaemeindc 

ble^latiroflLff its  Citizens  (cairringTswIrf^re:'”"' 
Diematic  oi  their  status  as  freemen)  to  elect  officials  and  legislate 

government  ^  the  people,  nofby  fepresL-^ 
5I  people.  Its  first  recorded  meeting  was  in  Schwvz^in 
12E4,  anrsgreed  that  it  should  be  forbidden  to  sell  land  eiS  to  +h» 

erfonirtiL*thr^“®®^®i°“*?^‘^®  valley.  "This  decree  establLb. 

of  Lvolt^aeaiLt^absentoo^’J®  peasant  proprietorship,  maiked  the  da-vj 
hi  ^  absentee  landlords,  and  against  the  monopoly  of  land 

being  concerned  with  affairs  of  much  more  import 

tdera^■inf  xssue  Of  their  claims  against  the  members  ol  Ihl  con^ 

lederation,  and  no  armed  conflict  took  place.  In  1314.  the  monks  of 
Einsiedeln  continued  to  graze  their  cattle  on  an  almend  and  a  group 
from  Schwyz  decided  to  bring  matters  to  a  head;  they  sacked  tL  raonL 
hauled  a  number  of  the  monks  back  to  imprisonment  in  Schwyz 
This  axxront  could  not  be  ignored.  The  Bishop  at  Constance  placed  the 

community  (which  the  citizens  in  turn 
Ignored,  it  concerning  matters  of  the  flesh  and  not  of  the  spirits 

rude  Dlasaits°^  intentions  to  chastisi  the^ 

davl-  It  Pf®Parations.  Affairs  moved  slowly  in  those 

days,  It  took  over  a  year  to  assemble  his  host.  Meanwhile  the  men  of 

Schwyz  were  not  idle,  they  called  for  assistance  from  oJhlr  memSSs  of 
the  League  and  planned  their  strategy.  memoers  oi 

THE  BATTLE  OF  MORTGARTEN,  Nov.  15th,  1315. 

burs““^Ld^mnv»d^  Aargau,  their  point  of  origin  as  Habs- 

tlnftion  Schwyz.  The  League  knowing  his  des- 

As  the  ^  ^  Schwyz  with  stone  barriers  etc 

dlpJessiof  ^hrsSte?^  hills  they  were  led  through  C 

liL  their  ranks  were  narrowed  into  a  long 

and  had  posted  themselves  over  the  rim  of  this  pass 

stumno  enemy  was  enfiled  rolled  down  massive  boulders  burning  ’ 

^hi^LeL^rn®  the  fore  and  the  rear  of  tS^cflumn 

posits  thp  both  onds  and  chaos  in  the  middle,  a  lake  lay  op¬ 
to  prevent  Swiss  with  nails  on  the  soles  of  their  boots 

on  wii-iov.  u  on  the  greass,  rushed  down  the  slope  v/ith  lone:  poles 

?he  kn^Sht^-®  ’’®®S  affixed.  'The  implement  allowed  them  to  SIhorse 
the  arofn^  and  to  dispatch  them  as  they  Ja^^n 

tilled  in^f  ®  the  carnage  was  complete,  those  not 

lake  T+  drowned  as  they  endeavored  to  escape  via  the 

trappings  of^the  feudfi^^®^  instance  where  600  rude  peasants  without  the 
finest  feudal  age  of  warfare  decisively  beat  12,000  of  the 

their  House  of  Hapsburg  could  assemble.  Its  affect  on 

vember  15th*^?T*?i  Europe  was  immense.  The  date,  No- 

loth  (la^lS)  is  commerated  throughout  Switzerland  annually. 


ZURICH 


4  /  V7interthur 

f  o 

LUZERn  S 


COnfEOERRTIOn  OF  (5  CfiflTOnS 


Url  Schwyz  Unterwalden  Luzern  Zurich 
' - 1291 - '  1332  1351 


Glarus 

1352 


Zug 

1352 


Bern 

1353 


L  uzERn 


Ernl-laLn  tha?\as  was  Lown  as  Ldgsr'. 

™InrbL^e  su«icienrto'br?nf"s^rS-  sentl- 

on  November  7th  IS"??  -a-  ^  +u  consideration  for  Joining,  and 

In^Aargau,  and  were  not  adLt?^d^^„t‘u t*Sl  B^t%*Je°^t 


Zurich 


UgToJf edifice?  Ifw2“l’outposj  for^lSe'^L'’^®  occupied  by  a  re- 

Soulrihe^lakf^^cl"  l-I^-dweUerl’havrSleriolnr 

1957  its  poplilllon  il  clolf tflM^OO^  nlkinrir?wliras"f “ 
any  other  Sv/iss  citv  rz-s^-h  +i,«  ^„*.  *  ^^*  maxing  it  tv/ice  as  large  as 
in  191^  -si  Cixy,  Uith  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Zahrino^f^« 

under  tlelul'fof Placing^it 

jLlols"orzullch°^anf luSIblf to  Ihf  , 

arc^%^oTg^e^rio°%\“\|£j^r  “?br  KtiLed 

brought  in  a  second  cltl  as  I  memSfr  ?“  ^351.  ThU 

ministration  by  the  thirteen  +rl2o' ■ dominated  in  civic  ad- 
the  city's  govLnment  tI  guilds,  the  head  of  each  comprising 

troops  Lldfiriegllh  drilln  constituted  a  body  of®^ 

armoriec!  that  crills  and  having  extensive,  well-equiDned 

momint'l  nollcf  “hf L“nsleSf  ^^my  at  a 

tivities  of  the’era  the  foilowln»*?in5®n?°??®’^n^?h^“'^  industrial  ac- 
presented,  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the  groupings. 


G7 


1. 

2, 

3. 


kJi 


hopkeepsrs  &  Commercial  Travelers * 

Clo th“Cu’t‘ter 3 ^  Tailors  &  Furriers 

Bakers  &  Millers. 

Llnei'vCerl  Cloth,  and  Hatters. 

n™-fu  L^nen-Drapers,  and  Bleachers 

i^miths^  ov/ord-Cutlers^  Pev/terers  Bell-Pounders  Tinsmiths 
Armerors,  Barbers  and  Bathmen  ^ouncer^.  Tinsmiths, 

11.  CarP®“ters,^Masons,  Cartwrights,  Turners,  Ttaber-Dealers,  Coopers 

Jl:  G^le^^rs; 


4. 

5. 

7. 


9. 


G  LflRUS 


heL;f”:  ora?l“'sfdes'bv  rL'unt“^f  r/isconsin,  is 

ness,  that  consists  of  one  larf^e  vallpvT^rf^i  m  its  steep- 

kTf“%rt\eT:„t%"rs^^  -  nus?ri:ra^a 

onileis^  (wLcfwaf  IlLsf  ISt  irel''“®®^h“°®' 

in  13CC)  to  teing  ?L.f  T^as  ^ulT  fL^^Sf  ^  P®“®®°ts  of  Glarus 

one  large  villagl  plus  Lverf?  members.  There  being  but 

a  Rural  Canton  when  the  alip'nmfnn+  o  ^  communities,  it  v/as  considered 
v/hich  exportrchinLes  is  now  a  tov 

rich  in  dairying  It  still  -ss  onp  Africa  and  the  countrysid 

annual  lands^e^^Jlinde!  ak^Sblr!  holding'an 


Z  UG 


Sch:ya  ?h:t"b^oughf{hfa“sr  compleledtithihf 

J^talur  ^rntoTlbe7ke1iL-c“L^ 

whoch  borders  Ljoif?S?'of  Li  population, 

both  had  equal  votiL  ^  afiairs  of  the  Confederation 

tutional  ConvenUoi  lf^?7®7\,Hln  ®  example  was  used  in  the  u.S.  Consti- 
the  Senate  hoS  the  ?Lv”^  *f  an  favor  of  the  creation  of 

vantage  by’force  when  their°w?ihe®  °*  did  not  take  ad- 

tons  If  Glarlrind  Lg!  nullified  by  the  smaller  can- 


p 


d 


ThG  'HomG  Canton*  of  thG  AraackGrs 


fancy  has  dictated  the  claim  the  city  of  Bern  was  named  after 
the  first  animal  killed  on  the  site  when  the  first  settlers  arrived 

figure  of  a  bear  has  been  on  the  city’s  seal  since* 
and  is  incorporated  into  every  conceivable  device  that  may  be 

still,  as  it  has  been 

for  centuries,  the  most  favored  spot  for  sightseers,  including  the 

siow-movingf  seLingJ 

large  animal,  that  when  occasion  requires,  can  move  with 
rapidity  and  agression,  and  fell  its  prey  with  one  lightning-like  swoot. 

comparable  to  that  of  the  history  of  the  city  and  the 
comparison  is  not  far-fetched.  The  Bernese  are  even  L  ' 

not  their  minds  (it  is 

^  smply  consider  every  possible  angle) .  They  are 

o^th^Has?^  vliil  quarrels,  but  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  stud 

cLrily  ?hltr  he4r?s?®  ^ 

Bern  was  founded  by  Berchtold  V,  of  the  House  of  Zahringen  (see  page  42 
^  protective  outpost  to  consolidate  their  holdings,  the  seat 

tLv^L2innin«®^?h  Germany.  As  the  city  had  a  mili- 

tary  beginning,  through  the  centuriesof  the  Swiss  Confederation  it 

beiis  off  thr^fin  r  °^g®“ization,  and  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  it 

??  ^^4*^5  trade  routes.  Among  it,  the  fiefs  of  the  House  vvhe- 

It  rounded  Bern,  v/as  the  Italian  city  of  Verona.  Bern  being  the  Ger- 

brKLerthe^nIL°L''^®^°?^''  likely  the  neiv  settlement  v/ou 

nesf  ol  the  "  h  ?  ^  holding  in  another  country  to  indicate  the  vast 

f  irit  LimLtlllef  “  nf  f  '’y  ^^ance  of  th 

xirst  animal  killed.  I/hatever  the  reason,  the  bear  has  been  for  over 

SIX  hundred  and  fifty  years  its  symbol. 

Zahringen’ s  died  without  heir  in  1218,  Bern  was 
given  the  status  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  an  imperial  citv  The 

?he"cl?v  ool'c!?  memLrs^on 

tne  City  council,  the  Council  of  Sixteen.  Over  a  period  of  years  ac- 

families*untll*th'*®  became  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  few  prominent 

Le  citv  constituted  an  oligarchy  that  ruled 

the  lone4vi?v  o?  nL  f  with  an  iron  fist.  (As  an  example  of 

^  family’s  prominence  in  the  city’s  affairs  the 

adm?n^°+  Bubenberg,  runs  continuously  and  prominently  through  the  civic 
?hev  1235-1393.)  These  Ruling  Families  werfsmart? 

allow  the  citizens  and  the  subjects  plenty  of 

poticallv°  Basic  Decisions,  the  few  ruled  des- 

to  ths  should  not  b©  assumed  this  control  was  obtained  suddenly 

in  evolved  over  a  period  of  centuries.  In  all  fairness 

dLf  to  be  benign:  thfs?an! 

cantnn^^-  ^ subjects  were  higher  than  many  citizens  in  other 

in  tha  almost  no  local  tax,  and  a  healthy  balance 

the  growth internal  improvements.  But  in  contemplating 
thP  ^  democratic  principles  by  members  of  the  Confederation 

the  Bernese  were  not  among  the  leaders  for  its  practice.  ^ 

made  ^J^jJ^^jberately  selected  because  the  wide  bend  of  the  Aar  River 
made  it  strategically  important.  The  river  had  left  the  Oberalps  at 
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Thun;  the  rich  valley  of  the  Enimenthal  was  to  the  north-  the  Aar  be- 

and  ITe  P?Ln 

tinnc  ;  to  the  Rhine,  ihe  city  recognised  the  agricultural  re- 

-I  plain  would  afford  the  largest  revenue  but  a  oreat  shar 

tL^Lise  ^  Freiburg,  also^founded  b 

+?«  w  Zahnngen  thirteen  years  before  Bern  in  117^  frienriiv  f 

s  »-—'~.‘s-s.sss2  • 

(dlSved“from^tL*rei?io®^®^A  Castle  of  Thun 

Beroh^nirf  meaning  hill)  founded  by  Duke  — ^ 

Berchtold  of  zahnngen,  but  passed  to  the  House  of  Kvberp-  whon 

became  impovIriLid  Ild  i^time 

(Of  fnterest^tn  possessions  to  Bern,  including  the  surrounding  land 

caL  family:  ' Grandma '  Amacker  JohannI' s  wife 

S  Lienz  Hitterf  ingen) .  In  between  t^ftwoll^^: 

monastery  was  bS??t  liLtf^laken  which  had  its  start  whL 

^uud-siery  was  built  in  1130  by  a  nearBTTount  of  Oberhofen  in  io4g 

LI  LlriiaU'Sla^ 

foLLl^?  noSesraern  L“lLd  oTthT"^ 

bIuL^  ir  frii  rr  rr°^" 

the  Oberhasle  (see  ’The  Hasle  Valievt^ 
in  13i^”^\nd^o+hS'^^^  alliance  with  the  members  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
estate^ ^ of  +v,f Oberland,  gained  through  buying  up  of 
of  Bern  controlled mid-lfsO’sf  the  city 
secure  gainst  a  threat  by  the  LLLrgi!  ®  feel 

looked  upon  with  concern  by  the  lords  to  the 

HH€-S 

Laupen  twelve  ^  enemy  at  the  besieged  city  of 

may  be ^ interest ing;  ^  description  of  the  opposing  force 


Freiburg  &  Allies 
700  barons,  ’with  crowned  helmets’ 
1,200  knights 
A >  ^00  soldiers 
3,700 


Bernese  &  Confederates 
600  Bernese 
900  Confederates  and 

_ _ ^raen  from  Oberhasle 

1,500 


odthe^ch^nn-sfi^^^^  Bernese  were  successful  to  the  point  where  one 
The  victordhd^f®  declared  God  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  that  town 

the  Eastern  first  i^tancd of 

it  stren^thonJrt  f  4.^  uniting  against  a  common  enemy- 

were  ties  between  the  city  and  the  Forest  Cantons  ^who  * 

re  liberally  compensated  with  plunder  before  returning  to  Leir  hoLs 
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It  gave  the  city  of  Bern  ascendancy  over  the  city  of  Freiburp-;  it  con- 
Bern»s  military  reputation;  and  their  use  of  the  plunder  estab- 
+  pattern  for  all  future  conquests  of  that  power.  They  did  not 
disoipate  It  on  elaborate  public  or  private  buildings,  subsidizing  ar- 

evidences  of  worldly  power.  Instead,  they  converted  it 
securities  and  invested  it  with  the  banking  houses  at 
Basel  returning  estcellent  credit  whenever  needed.  In  time  this  citv'^^ 

Switzerland  and  abroad  became  the  envy  oi  mu^h  larger  ^  ' 

cessation  was  brought  about 

+  Oj;-  In  consequence  of  her  efforts.  Bern  made 

treaties  with  the  House  of  Habsburg  in  1342,  1356,  1333,  and  1370  in 
honoring  these,  Bern  did  not  enter  into  the  hostilities  of  the  oth'=‘r 
Confederates  and  Austria  during  their  tenure. 

f  district  the  peas- 

monastery  at  Interlaken  in  1349,  and  were 
their  neigh^oors  in  the  sub-canton  of  Obwalden.  Bern  hav- 
interest  in  the  ai fairs  ot  this  monastery,  was  forced  to  inter- 

institution’s  authority.  Fearful  that  the  oeasan 
in  Obv/alden  may  in  the  future  side  with  the  subjects  of  Bern  (and^the 

a°firm^Llianr^'^®^hh^?^  beyond  the  above  area)  the  city  decided  to  make 
a  film  alliance  with  «.he  Forest  Cantons,  that  Uri,  Cchwya  and  the  sub- 

restrain  their  compatriots  of  Obwaiden.  The  city 
sLmr  1351.  Bern  found  it  propitious  to  iahH 

1  S*  ^"1353.  but  note:  its  alliance  was  with  only  the  three 

with  the  othS*  “  renamed  aloof  from  treaties,  or  alliances 

cause  O®  ♦  ’  4.-'  seomed  to  be  in  favor  of  Bern,  for  be- 

or  threat^m  f figging, 
or  xnreats  to  fight  unti^  the  conquest  of  Aargau  in  1415  ITeanwhile  4h« 

the^ve-t  ^^bention  to  the  Burgundian  area  of  Switzerland,  i.e.,  to  ^ 


Luzern 


—  City  - 

Surich  Bug 


VS. 


Bern 


Rural 


Uri  Schwya  Unterwalden  Glarus 


Confederation  numbered  G  cantons  with 
between  those  represented  by  the  city  (Luzern  -  prominent 

the  Dowere;  Schwyz,  Unterwalden  and  Glarus) .  IThiie 

was  Qnl.^4  •  ^  the  City  Cantons  gave  security  in  military  matters  there 
was  su,^picion,  not  without  reason,  on  the  part  of  the  Rural  Centone; 

tf  adminiItrat?L  lay  i^thf^hands  of 

anvthivi-  +1.^+  beloved  Status  Quo  lost.  Hence,  they  fought  vigorourlr 
siMs  ?f  this  exact  balance  excluding  fufther  Idmis-  ' 

whAn  Confederation  until  the  Covenant  of  Stans  in  1401  /nd 

the  agreements^^that^  enlarged,  they  made  certain,  by  embodying  in 

arise^etween  irig^LfmlLe"^ 

were^not^ali-i^rt^^'^^^S  confederation  was  that  all  eight  cantons 

feelinff^  another.  In  fact,  so  bitter  were  quarrels  and 

mainin»^-p basis  for  alliance  were  the  treaties  the  re¬ 
case  Sf  original  three  Forest  Cantons.  Unity  in 

for  brought  about  by  the  canton  endangered  calling 

istance  from  the  original  three,  and  they  in  turn  relaying  their 
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demands  to  the  othei^s  -  it  has  been  likened  unto  a  telephone  exchange 
with  the  Forest  Cantons  being  the  central  switchboard,  as  the  opposite 
chart  indicates.  In  addition  to  each  having  an  alliance  with  these: 


Luzern 

-  had 

alliances  only  v/ith 

Zurich 

II 

11  II 

Zug 

II 

II  »» 

Glarus 

-  *' 

It 

II  II 

Bern 

-  had 

none* 

Dec 

ISIV 

E 

Battles 

Zug  and  Glarus 
'*  "  ”  and  Luzern 

Zurich  and  Luzern 
Zurich 

Sempach 

Nafels 

St,  Jakob 


Recall  that  when  it  came  into  the  Confederation  in  1332,  it  was  the  cit 
of  Luzern,  and  not  what  are  now  the  present  confines  of  the  cantoi\.  Te 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  is  the  town  of  Sempach,  which  was  s  .ill 
under  the  domination  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  Duke  Leopold  III,  ZiPph© 
of  the  Leopold  defeated  at  Morgarten,  mobilised  a  large  army,  and  deter 
mined  to  chastise  Luzern,  It  was  July  9,  13 BG,  a  stifling  hot  day,  whe 
the  tv/o  forces  met  at  Sempach,  The  host  of  knights  had  diverted  them¬ 
selves  of  their  armor,  unhorsed  themselves,  and  were  taking  advantage  o 
the  lake  when  the  Confederates  struck.  The  Austrians  their 

spears  and  formed  a  solid  wall  v/hich  the  Sv/iss  co.i'  d  rot  pen'^trate.  It 
is  fairly  well  established  that  the  legend  of  Arnold  V/inkelried  is 
true,  that  he  gathered  as  many  of  these  spears  to  his  breast  in  order  I 
force  a  breach  by  which  his  countrymen  could  enter  and  attack  the  knig! 
v/ithout  their  protective  armor.  His  last  words  were  supposed  to  have 
been,  ’'Take  care  of  my  v/ife  and  children, ,,  .make  way  for  Libertyl"  Th^ 
Swiss,  with  their  mistrust  of  the  dramatic,  insist  what  he  actually  sa 
was,  ”V/ho  is  the  pig  who  pushed  me?".  The  fact  remains,  the  enemy  was 
utterly  defeated,  and  the  Duke,  along  with  many  other  of  the  r.obiiity, 
lost  his  life.  As  a  matter  of  record,  the  forces  of  Bern  did  not  join 
v/ith  the  Confederates,  their  treaty  with  Austria  still  having  time  to 
run. 

Tv/o  years  later  (1588)  the  House  of  Habsburg  made  one  final  effort  to 
dominate  their  former  holdings.  An  army  between  5,000  and  3, <800  again, 
was  assembled.  Before  the  Confederates  had  the  opporti^nity  to  gather 
in  force,  the  men  of  Glarus  to  the  number  of  GOO,  with  the  vure  o 

a  small  army  from  Schv/yz,  v/aylaid  the  Austrians  on  April  9,  logs 
Naf els  —  "11  times  the  enemy  stopped  to  fight;  and  11  times  they  wrre 
put  to  flight,"  This  third  of  the  battles,  still  considered  a  canton 
holiday  is  marked  by  11  stones  where  the  action  took  place.  The  actual 
alliance  of  the  canton  of  Glarus  v/as  recognized  soon  thereafter.  ^Shortl 
Austria  made  a  pormnsut  peas©  with  the  members  of  the  Confederation, 

The  battle  that  added  the  most  to  the  reputation  of  the  Swiss  as  men 
feared  in  fight  was  that  of  St.  Jakob  an  der  Birs  (near  Basel)  in  1444. 
Zurich  had  some  independent  l^eas  about  leaving  the  Confederation  be¬ 
cause  it  felt  it  v/as  bding  shabbily  treated  by  Uri  and  Schwyz  in  the 
distribution  of  tolls  from  St.  Gotthard's  Pass,  It  planned  to  reniign 
itself  with  the  House  of  Habsburg  on  more  favorable  terms.  The  iflisg 
of  France,  having  a  treaty  with  the  Habsburgs  went  to  do  battle  wicii 
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A  L  L  I  £  5  6  B0I  L  i  UJ  I  C  K  S 


Appenzell  St.  Gallen  Wallis  Graubunden 


Aargau  Thurgau  Tassln 


A ppEnzELL  6  St.  GRLten 

St'’^Gallen°fSt®  Zurich  is  the  canton  of 

(St.  Gall  -  fr.)  which  in  turn  completely  surrounds  the  can- 

St.  Gallen  lays  at  the  approach  trthe 

been^the^seat'’of^thp'^f“'^““'^®“  Passes,  and  has  since  the  7th  century 
been  the  seat  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Gt,  Gallen  (see  "Gv/isc?  ne- 

ligious  History) .  The  history  of  the  surroundinrdis^rlot  is  orac^i- 

troiled^va^t^e«t’'t°^  exercised  jurisdiction  and‘con- 

trolled  vast  estates;  he  v/as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  the  citv  which 

grew  up  around  the  monastery  v/as  originally  governed  by  officials  of  it 

o^nfnf tr^heirliSf"’®^""-  inhabitants'soon  becaL  richr«ainfy 

aS  the  Lbo^had  inevitable  struggle  between  the  tow 

abbot’s  TJ  inevitable  termination  in  the  transference  of  the 

Sse  of  townsmen.  In  time,  the  Trade  Guilds,  as  in  the 

dents^of**the^ri?=?^?®t  Stoffeln,  the  abbot,  the  resi- 

e?  +L  *  the  district  began  open  hostility  and  seised  the  possessions 

ti  *v!®  Abbot  appealed  to  the  League  of  Imperial  Cities 

to  which  both  the  city  of  5t.  Gallen  and  the  village  of  AopeasellSe!’ 

nenfoA  townsmen  of  St,  Gallen  submitted,  but  not  the^sturdier  ' 

feated^Af  mobilised  his  troops,  but  wardl- 

thev  Fredrick  of  Austria  and  on  June  17th,  1405 

pelsnats  -nrauff  ^  mountain  near  Stoss  wh4n  400' 

their  hiding  places  and  routed  them  In  1^-11 

inti  rtilat^wi^h^ih®’'®'*  t  separate  district  from  St.  Gallen,  Entered 

St  “embers  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  in  1412 

bt.  Gallen  followed  her  example.  * 

tlnantatll.‘*““^^®^  Appenzell  v/as  given  full  oan- 

top  “°*  *°  ®  formal  ratification  until  1803  but 

in  1057  ®  member  from  1412  onward.  The  city  is 

eSbJlil4riel  'Jlllns'llf  Switzerland,  and  is  still  known  for^ts’ 

Cell  -  is  a  good  example  of  the 
individuality  of  the  Swiss,  Not  content  to  be  com- 
surrounded  by  another  canton,  in  1597  it  split  into 

rnner'^Rhorf^^^^”®*  ,  Ausser-Rhoden;  and  Catholic 

inner-Rhoden,  each  having  its  own  Landsgemeiden,  and  where 

votes  in  the  present  Federal  govern- 
inent,  each  sub-canton  has  but  one  vote.) 


AflRGflU 


rldilrlf“fj‘‘®  J““Of'*re  of  the  Aare,  Keuss,  and  Limmat  Rivers  is  the 
House  northern  border,  the  Rhine.  From  this  area  the 

absburg  got  its  start,  and  although  its  seat  had  moved  to 
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Vienna  it  still  retained  estates  in  Aargau, 

were  three  claimants  to  the  title  of 

£  s/s  £4i£rs1sS“^  fSr^Sn;;.^£s-s 

Although  they  were  reluctant  to  brealt  this  trea+v  -nio  o++«  ^ 

protectinp  their  flnnTrc  oo  treaty^  the  attraction  of 

the  Ehinf through  terStorv  thev  ?o  tl’fir  rivers  an  outlet  to 

attack  the  several  towns  aL  ca?t?^«  control,  caused  them  in  1414  to 

ConfederLel  p^d  a’^largl  ind^mnit^t ^ A,  " t 

the  first  of  the  'ballificks^r  Bern^  beiartte  f  irst'^in“thrf‘^ 

having  conquered  most  of  the  area  received  Iht  f  m  the  field  and 

and  Luzern  acquired  small  di -5+T*-ii^+e  ^  s  share;  Zurich 

jointly  Uri  refusinp-  to  ^  balance  was  administered 

1415,  and  mL5r?hMirst^?e^J5JSr^^-  This  division  was  completed  by 

Confederation  The  idealistic  members  of  tl 

ai-iun.  me  laeaiistic  days  of  tne  Confederacy  were  over. 


Wallis 


iLepeadent*'towns°^haLst<!*n^rt*^h”^?”  Bern  lay  a  conglomeration  of 
of  «  /4  ^  ,  hamlets  and  bishoprics  which  broke  from  the  House 

o1  t^hl^treft^wafin  ^"rawlicatf^n 

tons  in  1416-L  alliL  t'hfi  w?th  ^h^CoLeder^^el  "“hif  Luance 
a  buffer  to  rov»«  mis  alliance  gave 

the  Great  St  Bernards  Pass  of  St.  Gotthards  Passf  to 

fliQo  approach  to  Lake  Geneva  etc  it 

also  brought  in  the  powerful  see  of  the  Bishop  of  Sion/  '  ' 

with®a^h?^h!!!®  Geneva  this  is  a  mountainous  region 

land  tn  any  other  canton!  Of  thriillabl, 

wS.  !5%  S  SS  Sal  “  ''•”*•■  >■••  ««•  S3 

SSiarTi”;'*”**  y“"‘S™S  S133'SvSS  S  SJ.*K3‘;r“ 

has  bee^desperate-frortTSf  the  income  per  farm  of  this  cLtSn 

to  that  of  tL  HLl^Si?i3  f  immemorial.  Its  character  may  be  likened 

holds  Lay  iL?aJL  nocLt^^o?\^Mr”®^^!f*  individualism 

Q-ges  this  resnect  t\tS  of  hamlets  in  the  mountain  valleys  encour- 

e  *=»  mis  respect.  No  wonder  the  ambitious  people  move  out. 

thrlSeh^he^canton^iS^rf  an  the  nearby  Uri,  flows 

lorded  passage  via  valley,  Latin  "Valais"  af- 

Oberaln  nnocfo  Bernard  ?ass  eastward  to  the  Purka  and 

Grimsel  PaL  to^Helringen  ^''''“^erland  (Graubunden) ;  or  through  the  ' 

Base  of  thi  AmLker^n  to'r  ’=^’ence  via  the  Brunlg  Pass  (see  'Home 
in  the  1300's  tha?  Li  **^6  reverse  of  that  movement 

sel  into  +L  ,  brought  men  from  the  Haslc  Valley  through  the  Grim- 

into  the  upper  regions  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  whiL  in  time  eLSSshe 
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th©  7  Leagues  and  set  the  Germanic  pattern  for  that  part  of  the  canton. 

Zermatt,  and  the  oft-pictured  Matterhorn  mountain  are  in  the  southern 
part  of  Wallis,  This  region  has  developed  into  a  sports  center  of 
world-wide  renown.  Also  in  V/allis  is  the  strategically  vital  Simplon 
Pass,  developed  by  Napoleon,  and  expanded  into  a  railv/ay  tunnel  bearinr 
much  traffic. 


Thurgru 

(map  on  page  78) 

In  1480,  the  Confederation  took  from  Austria  the  territory  comprising 
the  canton  of  Thurgau,  This  protected  the  eastern  borders  of  Zurich 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  their  ally  St.  Gallen.-,  It  was  an  out-and- 
out  act  ox  aggression,  giving  the  confederates  an  entry  to  Lake  Con¬ 
stance,  The  land  is  flat  in  topography.  It  became  a  ’Common  Bailiwick 
jointly  administered.  In  administrating  a  bailiwick,  the  cantons  in 
the  Original  8  Confederation  revolved  the  duties  and  power  every  two 
years  -  during  which  time  they  collected  the  taxes,  and  had  control  ove 
the  mercenary  soldiers  (see  ’Decay  of  National  Life’),  Thurgau  given 
cantonal  status  in  1C03.  ' 

THE  HOUSE  OF  SAVOY  and  THE  DUICES  OF  MILAN 

^  central  authority,  nor  a  dominant  power  in  any  part  of  the 

Peninsula,  and  the  traffic  to  Rome  bringing  in  the  revenue  it 
did,  there  was  constant  friction  among  the  40  principalities  and  towns 
to  gain  some  slight  advantage.  Hence,  the  Confederates  in  Switzerland 
did  not  face  united  opposition  when  they  looked  southward  for  expansion 
and  to  a  safeguard  for  approaches  to  the  Alpine  passes.  Not  only  was 
there  no  unity,  but  their  efforts  were  diverted  to  other  wars  that  thev 
could  not  devote  full  attention  to  the  attacks  from  the  north. 

The  House  of  Savoy  got  its  start  in  the  Piedmont  area  in  the  1000 »s 
(note  map  opposite)  and  expanded  into  the  region  around  Lake  Geneva^ 
and  Wallis  in  the  1100-1200’s,  Their  interest  appeared  to  be  more  in 
the  area  west,  in  France  and  expended  much  of  their  energy  and  re- 
sources  to  gain  control  in  those  regions  rather  than  consolidating  what 
they  had  in  Sv/itzerland,  The  city  ofGeneva  remained  outside  their 
sphere  by  reason  of  its  imperial  immediacy,  it  being  a  Free  City,  The 

eastern  boundary  of  this  house  abutted  that  of  Milan  at  Lake  Maggiore, 
lessin. 

The  Dukes  of  Milan  inherited  the  land  of  the  Lombards,  and  were  con¬ 
tinually  embroiled  in  warfare  v/ith  other  northern  Italian  cities, 
Florence,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  so  on  for  mastery  of  the  region.  There 
was  also  considerable  civil  conflict  betv/een  the  nobles  of  the  city. 

The  men  of  Uri,  Schv/yz  and  Unterwalden  until  1515,  were  continually 
making  ruids  into  the  valleys  of  Tessin  and  the  Lombard  plains,  and  a 
good  share  for  their  success  (besides  being  much  superior  fighters)  was 
that  the  Dukes  were  busily  engaged  elsewhere,  or  at  home. 
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o^eisInTlus?  under  this  horde“irthe  L^ia^?er  °Iss 

ton  of  Graubunden  a^hird^hfL°''-"‘  northeasT-Boraer  in  the  can- 
through  th“?eysfiTSSn  accessible 

fore/„as  vital  ifthe  Co\1e'^eraL"l/^L"?L“u!LTyl^!!^®®®' 


in  1331  an  agreement  was  made  between  Uri  and  the  inhabitants  n-p  the 
valley  of  Urseren  which  secured  the  freedom  of  3t  rnt+h.Srfrf 

kSS*  svs.^s.sr,s  s 

that  ff  the  Duke  f  ^  Simply  substituted  their  ov/n  rule  for 

----  -n  ,^h^-tL“ 

out  'T'^iooi  * *.  Herold^s  claim  in  his  book  ’Swiss  V/ith- 

out  ilalos’  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Status  Ano  t+  ^Vi  a1  J  . 

upon  v/ho  had  v/hat  status.)  status  Que.  it  all  depended 


SoSntaineSS  as  bein^^an"’^''^^^^’'  Pasture  laais  for  the 

the  canton  Lf  ?  important  factor  in  this  conquest  However 

tural  income\ecause°of"IL"!i:p?2dScfivurSrthe  T 

cal  enticement  then,  would  be  threontract  ?n  ^?Lato  '  /  "‘°^®  ^°Si- 
for  the  functionaries  for  the  rule  of  thia  hn-iii  “  t*  **  environment 

°f.~ary  service  were  o^er.^and^hl  Easy  h!ff°at- 
Ttai  •!«>«*  u  rate^j  there  is  a  decided  Germanic  mixture-  in  the 

become  a^full^f present  day  inhabitants.  Although  it  did  not 
tovard  ?he  Gwlss!^  loyalties  arl  very  mucr 


and  Haggiore  itr^tr  ^^kes  of  Lugano 

its  artistlc’ti^Sitj^  scenery  and  picturesque  buildings 

?ele?^s  fn  Haderno,  who  built  the  facade  of  St?  ’ 

io^f sLber  ®  ^  Bohemian  life,  a  tonic  t^the 


Sts  chief  agricultural  product  is  from  the  vineyards. 


G  R.  fl  u  8  U  n  D  £  n  League ) 


er^inrf^°c°“  2,703  square  miles,  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  Swlt', 

iSin  ^haetusrprl^^e  Of^thf 

numerous  JeliL  frnf  *‘’®  °®“®  'Rhaetia'  - 

15  B  C  4+  from  this  race  are  found  in  the  St.  Moritz  region  In 

Princinai'^c^*  Province  "Rhaetia  Prima";  Chur  became  its 

S  alns  lihaetorium- .  The  entire  canton  is  covered  by 

topography  did  not  adapt  itself  to  larpe  cities  but 
there  were  numerous  hamlets  in  isolated  mountain  pooke?l!  TOese’becLe 
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xiei:*c©ly  indopondGD't  s>nd  iadividualistic.  It  was  iu  th6s©  pockGts  that 
the  Romansch  language  was  Isept  alive,  and  this  was  used  sufficiently  to 
be  given  the  status  of  becoming  a  National  Language  (although  not  Offi¬ 
cial  Language)  in  1937,  Romansch  is  about  as  close  to  the  dialect  of 
Latin  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  modern  day  and  age.  (See  ’Language* 
section)  Finally,  this  individuality  caused  the  League  authorities  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  when  all  its  neighbors  were  rent  by  re¬ 
ligious  strife  (to  become  officially  either  Catholic  or  Protestant), 
to  take  the  official  position  each  commune  decided  the  matter  for  it¬ 
self  -  a  toleration  about  400  years  ahead  of  history. 

It  was  the  matter  of  Alpine  passes  around  which  most  of  its  history  cer 
tered.  Perhaps  the  greatest  in  prestige  is  the  Sept imer  exceeded  only 
by  the  Great  St,  Bernard  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Closely  f^lo\yed  in  importance  during  these  eras  v/as  the  Juliar 
particularly  tho^  wishing  to  go  directly  into  Austria,  V/ith  the  rise ^ 
in  temporal  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Chur  the  Splugen  pass  became  the 
more  popular  highway  to  the  lower  Rhine  River  -  a-round  Lake  Constance 
and  again  on  the  Rhine  passed  Basel  and  into  Germany,  By  G37  the  * 
Bishop  was  strong  enough  to  guarantee  protection  that  the  traveler  may 
journey  unmolested.  Finally,  as  noted  in  the  discussion  of  Tessin  the 
St ,  Bernardino  Pass  gave  entry  into  the  area,  ^ 

I  By  the  mid  1300' s,  the  power  of  the  Germanic  side  of  the  Holy  Roman 
I  Empire  began  to  decline,  while  that  of  the  House  of  Habsburgs  continued 
j  to  rise.  The  end  of  this  Germanic  power  had  not  yet  been  reached  but 
the  Austrian  side  was  becoming  more  aggressive,  * 

i  The  Bishops  of  Chur  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  charter  exempting  them 
I  region  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  feudal  courts,  and  by  the 

I  1  CC  s  they  v/ere  lords  and  rulers  of  the  whole  region  shown  on  the  op— 

;  posito  page  as  ’’League  of  God’s  House”,  To  counter  the  pro-Austrian 
!  tendencies  of  Bishop  Hartman,  the  tradesmen  and  other  Sv/iss  took 

;  the  position  the  Bishop  should  be  concerned  with  matters  of  the  soul 
and  not  with  the  temporal;  that  he  could  do  the  advising,  but  thy  would 

make  the  decisions,  and  that  their  decisions  were  binding  upon  him:  not 
i  his  on  them, 

I  nobles  of  the  Vorder-Rheinthal  formed  the  Grey  League 

I  (Graubunden;  I  signori  Grigoni)  from  the  color  of  the  official  cloaks 
v;orn  by  its  members.  Being  the  more  agressive,  it  was  this  league 
ji  which  in  time  gave  its  name  to  the  confederated  league.  Its  capitol 
I  was  at  Tass. 

I  In  143G,  the  last  Count  Toggenburg  died,  and  at  once  many  of  his  sub- 
|i  formed  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  of  which  Davos  was 

*  These  lands  border  on  the  iiustrian  Tyrol,  being  all  a  part 
Ox  the  Count  Toggenburg’ s  domain, 

I  In  143S,  these  three  leagues  formed  a  confederation  for  mutual  assis- 
,  ^s-^ce  that  v/as  more  than  by  coincidence  similar  to  the  League  of  the 
I  Forest  Cantons,  Its  capitol  v/as  at  Chur,  Soon  thereafter,  it  allied 
I  Itself  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  remained  as  such  until  18CS 
When  it  was  given  cantonal  status  under  Napoleon’s  Act  of  Mediation, 

•jo,  the  members  of  the  Graubunden  are  another  illustration  of  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Sv/iss  desire  for  individualism  while  living  in  tolera- 
:  tion  of  their  neighbors,  A  mixture  of  the  Latin  and  the  Germanic; 

I  speaking  Romansch,  Italian  and  German  (all  three  being  official  languages 
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it  became  the  scfne  of  some  of  ^hfmost  ^r^inco,  and 

thing“else'^  Sprecher  and  that  family  name  iLnti?IeS’you*abovf  evLyi^ 

TI-IS  YEARS  FROM  1353  -  1476 

thfchorfof  the“onfXa?e“'"'Bern"°trt^  protective  coat 

the  ally  I7allis;  The  Forest  rnntAne^N^*^+i,^?  protected  by 

members  of  the  Grey  Leaeue  who  •Pot'  Tessin,  by  the 

rather  than  Alliesf  Appenzell  purposes  were  members 

ton  before  another  half-centurv  hari  come  in  as  a  can- 

the  Hhine  had  ac%l3^r2LI?'to“°t\e°1n^ni  B^s^I/^riaSef-r^^te^“^,,, 

w2erf?hefe*we?l  nrequa^s  on'^^Jf  contf  e*?®  t±Shters  grew  to  ! 

Of  the  major  EuroDL^natLn^  l^L  ■  Representatives  of  most 

ble  to  obtain  their  service^  with  every  persuasion  possi- 

services.  Switzerland  was  becoming  powerful* 


5 


It  Y/as  the  custom  for  the  Confederates  prior  to  engaging  in  battle  to 
offer  united  prayer,  much  to.  the  amusement  of  their  waiting  enemies. 
Numerous  accounts  relate  the  derision  that  was  heaped  upon  them  for 
the  action,  particularly  before  the  Battle  of  Morat.  However,  it  is 
not  recorded  how  hard  these  same  enemies  laughed  after  the  Swiss  got 
through  with  them,  vath  that  acknowledgment  the  following  is  offered 
as  typical  of  one  of  several  Battle  Prayers  of  the  Swiss. 


Let  us  pray  again 

For  our  towns  and  villages. 

For  our  cows  and  goats. 

For  our  widows  and  orphans. 
For  our  pigs  and  calves. 

For  our  women  and  children. 
For  our  chickens  and  roosters, 
For  our  pots  and  pans. 

For  our  geese  and  ducks. 

For  our  governments, 

And  now  the  enemy  is  here 
We  want  to  slay  him. 

And  not  let  him  pass  anywhere. 
Nor  men,  nor  horses . 

Let  us  go  at  him  with  God  I 


The  first  reading  will  make  it  appear 
bucolic  in  its  simpllcityo  But  what 
it  does  is  to  list  their  meager  pos¬ 
sesions  gained  with  much  toll,  build¬ 
ing  to  a  climax  for  the  sounding  of 
their  terrible  war-horns  (Uri»s  made 
to  sound  like  the  bellowing  of  a  bull) 
which  history  records  tlme-and-again 
as  striking  terror  to  the  enemy. 


Battles 

Covenant  of  Stans 

Peace 

of  Basel 

1 

Battle 

with 

1 

1 

and 

Charles 

1  T 

1 

1 

Defeat 

the  Bol^ 

Freiburg  So  lot  hum 

Basel  Schaffhausen 

Marignano 

C  H  R  R  L6S 

THE 

BOLD 

The  creation  of  Alsace-Loraine  upon  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  caused 
it  to  become  a  bone  of  contention  up  through  the  present.  In  time,  r 
became  a  part  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  Burgundy  v/as  a  province  in 
France;  its  duke  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of  that  country.  This 
house  grew  in  power  until  its  duke,  Charles  the  Bold,  constituted  a 
real  threat  to  the  French  King.  The  Duke  had  extended  his  domain 
from  the  Zuider  Zee  in  Holland  to  Lake  Neuchatel  in  Switzerland,  and 
had  plans  to  continue  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Lyon;  to  recreate  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Kingdom  and  become  independent  of  France,  That  nation’s  current 
King,  Louis  XI  v/as  a  most  astute  diplomat,  to  put  it  conservatively. 

He  caused  the  members  of  the  Confederation  to  make  an  alliance  v/ith 
Austria;  provoked  a  conflict  between  Austria  and  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
then  sat  back  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  These  so  worked  out 
as  to  leave  the  Sv/iss  embroiled  with  the  Duke  and  gaining  no  assistanc 
from  either  France  or  Austria. 

Actually  Charles  had  no  designs  upon  their  territory,  his  quarrel  was 
with  the  King  of  his  own  lands.  He  had  taken  and  beaten  the  best 
armies  in  the  balance  of  Furope,  why  should  he  want  to  quarrel  with 
the  Sv/iss:  Because  victory  over  them  would  remove  the  last  force 
capable  of  opposing  his  gaining  independence  from  Louis  XI,  and  or¬ 
ganizing  his  Middle  Kingdom. 

On  March  2nd,  147G,  their  forces  met  at  the  little  tov/n  of  Grandson, 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Neuchatel  (canton  of  Vaud)  18,000  Swiss  against 
20,000  Burgundians,  The  Swiss  victory  was  complete,  although  there  w- 
not  much  loss  of  life,  Charles  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  v/here  he  hop' 
to  make  an  impressive  display  of  his  wealth.  Consequently,  in  his 
train  was  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  of  plunder,  /.mong  other  arti¬ 
cles:  420  pieces  of  artillery  with  much  powder,  many  silken  banners, 
costly  garments,  silken  tents  with  great  stores  of  merchandise  and 
provisions;  precious  stones  of  such  great  value  that  nobody  could  pro* 
perly  estimate  their  value,  but  notably  3  great  diamonds,  one  of  which 
now  adorns  the  papal  tiara,  another  the  Habsburg  Crown  Jewel,  and  the 
last  among  the  crown  jewels  of  France,,,, a  golden  casket  containing 
holy  relics,  among  which  were  pieces  of  the  true  cross,  and  the  crov/n 
of  thorns.  The  total  value  of  the  plunder  was  estimated  to  have  been 
5-1/2  million  florins  (equivalent  to  $25,000,000),  The  after  effects 
of  this  sudden  wealth  were  of  the  most  serious  consequences  for  there 
was  engendered  a  whole  train  of  corruption,  a  taste  for  plunder,  a  fee 
ing  of  envy,  and  in  general,  a  departure  from  the  simple  habits.  This 
matter  v/ill  be  brought  to  a  head  at  the  Convention  at  Stans, 

Charles  regrouped  his  forces,  and  met  the  Swiss  again  on  June  22,  1476, 
at  Morat .  canton  of  Freiburg,  Panic  seized  the  Burgundians,  and  the 
route  v/as  complete,  8,000  -  10,000  Burgundians  to  a  few  hundred  of  the 
Sv/iss.  The  plunder  v/as  nothing  like  that  at  Grandson, 
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The  final  act  came  in  February  of  the  following  year  (1477)  when  the 
two  forces  met  for  the  third  time  at  Nanc3^ .  (near  Strasbourg,  France) 
and  again  the  results  were  devastatingly  fn  favor  of  the  Swiss.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Charles  lost  his  life  in  the  battle.  So  ended’the 
threat  to  the  throne  of  a  united  France;  and  if  anything  v/as  meeded  to 
renew  the  reputation  of  these  mountaineers  as  fighters  these  battles 
confirmed  it,  A  pithy  rhyme  by  the  Swiss  has  come  dov/n  through  time; 


Karl  der  Kuehne  Verier; 
Bei  Grandson  das  Gut, 
Bei  Horten  den  Mut, 

Bei  Nancy  das  Blut, 


Charles  the  Bold  lost 
At  Grandson  his  wealth. 

At  Morat  his  Courage, 

At  Nancy  his  blood  (life) . 


iibout  three  weeks  after  the  victory  at  Nancy  a  group  of  returned  sol- 
the  canton  of  Zug  were  loath  ^'o  end  the  joyous  celebration 
ox  the  annual  Carnival  (pre-Loi ten) .  So,  in  a  spirit  of  merriment 
they  started  out  to  visit  their  compatriots  nearby.  The  infectious 
spirit  prevailed  upon  their  arrival,  and  a  continuation  to  the  next 
tov/n  was  in  order.  Soon  the  mob  v/as  demanding  ransom  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  It  ceased  to  be  a  prank;  it  became  a  frightening  mob.  An  ob¬ 
jective  was  made  that  the  House  of  Savoy  had  sided  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  therefore  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Neuchatcl  (not  yet  in  the 
confederation,  and  subjects  of  Savoy)  should  be  made  to  pay  tribute 

cantons  from  which  they  came  attempted  to 
call  pern  back,  it  was  "The  March  of  the  Mad  Life."  They  continued 

Geneva,  where  they  demanded 

and  got  8,000 promises  of  future  payments,  and  doled  out  to 
each  soldier  ^  guilders  and  one  drink.  Then,  they  went  home. 

The  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  from  Zug,  Schwyz  and  Uri, 

By  this  time,  in  our  study,  the  cities  had  grown  more  powerful,  and  in 
turn,  they  were  controlled  by  a  few  aristocratic  families.  The  threat 
m«c.+  T  security  by  such  a  mob  was  unthinkable.  It  was  a  matter  whic) 

recurring.  Then,  there  was  the  question  as  to 
the  division  of  the  spoils  of  war:  why  should  Bern,  who  supplied  a  muc^ 

soldiers  than  Sug,  be  satisfied  to  share-and-share 
aiije.  f-  They  are  stymied  because  the  votes  are  equal  between  the  Citv 

cantons.  Yet,  here,  at  least,  are  two  neighbor- 
Freiburg  and  Solothurn  who  want  admission,  but  are  de- 
nied  by  the  veto  power  of  the  Rurals.  Certainly  a  thorough  reorgani¬ 
sation  of  the  whole  Confederation  was  in  order.  reorgani 


covEnfiriT  AT  sTfins 


After  the  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold,  the  members  took  ttee  out 
X  v/in  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Milananese  at  Giornico  in  1478 
nut  relationships  became  worse  among  the  Confederates,  and  finally^ it 

?  meeting  for  revision  of  the  compacts  at  the  town 
(Nidwalden),  in  1401.  Several  times  the  delegates  were  on  the 
breaking  up  when  a  universally  beloved  hermit,  Nicholas  von 
was  appealed  to,  and  his  impassioned  plea  to  give  a  little, 

5  ^  little;  to  not  break  up  the  Confederation  because  of  the 
love  of  money,  "Don’t  fence  too  wide  a  field’",  turned  the  tide,  and 
hour  of  this  appeal  an  agreement  was  reached.  (To  the  so- 
p  sucates,  an  appreciation  must  be  had  of  the  respect  due  this 


I 


9.  fReieUR<5 


character,  who^se  lixe  worcuy  ci  a  farther  ^cauy,  to 

of  his  argument;  and  to  the  basic  fact  all  members,  at  heart,  v/anted 
to  contimie  the  alliances,)  This  hermit’s  cell  was  at  a  point  shortly 


0  . 


-  c-'  I 


The  main  factors  in  this  Convenant  were:  1.)  moveable  spoils  of  v/ar 
were  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  soldiers  each  can 

ton  contributed;  ^-5)  territories ^  coriovicred,  r'sro  to  Ije  ' 

0^:1  baci'.i  o,.  eqaaiix.^  ariOiig  canters;  ?,)  the  cities  oi  I'icoiburg 

and  Solothurn  were  to  be  admitted  to  membership  as  full  cantons,  BUT 
were  to  remain  neutral  in  case  of  disputes  among  other  members,*  4.) 
of  greatest  importance,  in  the  development  of  ?rv/iss  histo'^’V-  it  was 


ox  tho  Mad  Life 


t  ?  y:< 


Lereaf tei 


agreed,  in  consequence  of  _  __  _  _  _ _  ^ 

no  one  amongst  us  and  in  our  Confederation  shall  s^retly  or  openly* 
in  tov/n  or  country,  shall  hold  any  unusual,  dangerous  gatherings 
assemblies  or  discussions,  from  which  there  might  result  harm  tumult 
or  mischief  to  any  one,  without  the  will 
and  superiors, ,, ,and  if  contrary  to  this ^ 
take  to  hold,  or  give  help,  or  advise,  concerning  such  aforesaid  dan¬ 
gerous  discussions,  he  and  those  men  shall  straightway  and  without 
hindrance  from  their  lords  and  superiors,  be  punished  accordinp"  to 
their  faults,” 


’ March 


and  permission  of  his  iordvS 
,  any  amongst  us  should  under - 


There  v/ent  your  principals  of  democracy.  There  went  vour  right  fov* 
free  assembly,  the  expression  of  public  will,  whatever  its  purport^ 

It  did  retain  the  Status  Quo  to  those  who  were  in  power.  Just  as  it 
maintained  the  Status  Quo  of  the  conquered  bailiv/icks.  In  the  case 
of  the  Eural  Cantons  with  their  Landsgemeinde,  the  individual’s  right 
was  not  threatened.  But  in  the  case  of  the  autocratic  City  cantons 
the  individual’s  right  to  voice  opposition  was  greatly  restricted. 


FR£IBUPsG 


Fpiburg  IS  the  headquarters  for  modern  Catholic  cantons  (Luzern  was 
the  former  center  of  that  group  until  1848) .  On  the  map  on  the  oppo- 

intrusions  of  the  lands  of  the  canton  of  Vaud  are  due 
being  Protestant  in  character.  Again,  this  is  illustrative 
Of  the  rugged  local  independence  typical  of  the  Swiss. 

Freiburg  was  founded  by  Berthold  IV,  House  of  Sahringen  in  1178,  makinc 
older  than  their  ancient  rival  the  city  of  Bern.  From 
12/7  (with  the  expiration  of  the  Zahringer  line)  it  was  a  Habsburg 
possession,  the  latter,  at  the  time,  having  its  head  at  near-by  Lenz- 
urg  (Aargau) ,  The  Battle  of  Laupen  (see  ’Bern*)  decided  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  the  Bears,  and  since  that  time  the  citizens  have 
gone  out  of  tksirv/ay  to  take  an  opposite  stand  to  those  of  their  rival 
although  Germanic  in  origin  the  influence  of  the  returning  mercen^ 
aries  from  France  has  made  its  architecture  and  characteristics  FrencI 
in  type;  the  river  Saane,  which  flows  almost  exactly  north  and  south 
tiirough  the  canton,  marks  the  division  between  the  French  and  German 
sections  of  the  district;  it  retained  its  loyalty  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Reformation,  while  Bern  went  Protestant,  In  1447  it 
became  a  Free  City,  and  had  to  await  the  Convenant  of  Stans  before  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  the  Confederation. 

2t  v/as  a  City  Canton,  being  administered  by  members  of  13  families. 
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The  chocolate  industry  of  Switzerland  centers  in  the  canton. 

It  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  University  of  Freiburg, 

It  is  of  interest  to  us  who  lived  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois  that  the  Viila 
des  j ourges  takes  students  from  Rosary  College  for  their  junior  year 
of  study,  it  being  operated  by  the  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Rosary  --  and  a  low  bow  to  the  writer's  first  daughter-in-law,  an 
alumna  of  Rosary,  This  villa  was  founded  in  about  1927, 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  this  canton  are  the  lands  belonging  to 
Counts  of  Gruyeres,  of  noble  and  historical  lineage,  who  came  to  a 
sad  ending  through  their  expensive  tastes.  This  is  the  region  from 
which  comes  the  famous  Gruyere  cheese. 


SOLOTHURH  P^se  94) 


lu  Alamanni  swept  down  from  Germany  and  utterly  destroyed 

the  Roman  provincial  capitol  city  of  Aventicum  (Vaud)  to  a  point  it 
was  never  rebuilt.  Soon  thereafter,  this  tribe  v/as  severely  defeated 
by  the  Romans  and  did  not  establish  dominion  over  what  is  nov/  Switzer- 
land  until  40S,  or  407.  Nevertheless,  the  Romans  built  a  fort  at  what 
n?  Ihl  Solothurn  (Salodurum)  in  272  A.D.  It,  too,  was  a  part 

o_  the  Habsburg  holdings  until  given  the  status  of  a  Free  City,  and  had 

Covenant  of  Stans,  14g1,  before  gaining  status  as  a  full 
nton,  Solothurn  was  the  seat  for  the  French  Ambassadors  in  their 
maintenance  of  friendly  relations  for  the  obtainance  of  the  Swiss  mer¬ 
cenaries.  The  city  of  Olten  is  the  important  railroad  center  of  modern 
sv/itzGrland , 


As  mentioned,  in  the  1400’ s  the  Germanic  influence  in  the  Holy  Roman 
^mpire  lessened,  v/hile  that  of  Austria  and  of  the  Habsburgs  rose.  The 
Swiss  believed  themselves  to  be  'immediately  dependent  upon  the  Empire' 
tnat  3-s  to  say,  they  gave  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  but  to  him  only 
he  could  not  delegate  control  over  them  to  subordinates,  justice  the 
courts,  were  directly  from  him,  and  taxes  were  only  for  his  personal 
needs  When  Fredrick  III  (1440-1493)  became  Emperor  it  marked  the  per- 

title  from  thence  on  by  the  Habsburgs.  Fred- 
ricK  aid  all  within  his  power  to  destroy  the  Confederacy,  even  to  the 

marrying  his  son  Maxmillian  I  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  the 
aoxa.  In  the  eyes  of  the  dominant  class  these  mountaineers  constituted 
j  a  permanent  social  danger,  "They  want  to  become  Sv/iss"  (note:  not  a 
i  bwiss)  was  the  proverbial  expression  of  defamation,  just  as  we  today 
I  use  the  word  'anarchist',  or  'communist'. 

i  Ilaxirailian  I  came  to  the  throne  he  called  a  Diet  at  V/orms  in 

i  instituted  an  Imperial  Chamber  and  nev/  sub-divisions  in  the 

I  Empire,  Being  part  of  this  Empire,  the  Swiss  were  asked  to  give 

tneir  acquiescence  and  to  subscribe  to  their  share  of  the  public  ex¬ 
pense.  Being  proud  of  their  independence,  and  aware  of  their  military 
power ^  the  Swiss  refused.  Instead  they  allied  themselves  the  more 
strongly  with  the  French  King. 

In  the  southern  part  of  modern  Germany  v/as  an  organization  called  The 
:  Swabian  League.  Maximilian  set  this  group  against  the  Confederates  in 
j  the  western  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyroleans  of  Austria  against 
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the  members  of  the  Graubunden.  In  two  terrific  battles,  oh  almost  the 
same  day^  the  Swabians  v/ere  defeated  at  Dornach,  near  Basel,  and  the 
Austrians  by  the  Grauoundens  at  Calven,  Maximilian  was  forced  to  con¬ 
clude  the  Peace  of  Basel  in  1499,  which,  in  effect,  freed  the  Swiss 
xrom  all  ties  with  the  Empire  although  this  was  not  officially  recog¬ 
nised  until  the  Treaty  of  V/estphalia  in  1648. 


BfiSEL 

Although  there  was  a  small  settlement,  its  start  may  be  dated  when  the 
woman  Emperor  Valent inian  erected  a  stronghold  at  the  sharp  bend  of  the 
wnine  in  374  A.D,,  and  soon  afterward  became  the  see  of  a  powerful 

A  developed  into  an  important  commercial  center  during  the 

tenth  century,  it  became  a  part  of  Burgundy,  and 
a  ^  annexed  to  Germany.  An  important  Oecumenical  Council 

of  the  church  was  held  here  in  1414-1418,  which  contributed  greatly  to 
xne  city  s  lame,  and  this  fame  was  probably  responsible  for  the  great 
figures  ox  the  Renaissance  settling  there:  Erasmus,  Holbein,  the 
painter,  Merian,  the  engraver,  Frobenius,  the  printer. 


2t  had  close  association  with  the  Confederates,  but  could  not  break 
away  from  the  Empire.  In  fact,  the  pillage  of  travelers  in  the  ne‘ar- 
oy  countryside  was  excessive,  V/ith  the  breaking  of  the  Swiss  from  the 
iirapire,  it  applied  for  admittance  as  a  member,  and  this  was  granted 
June  ist,  1501.  Symbolic  of  her  security,  she  substituted  for  the 
armed  guards  at  the  city's  gate  they  stationed  an  old  woman  with  her 

™  spinning  as  she  collected  tolls.  So  important  was 

center  that  in  far  off  Venice,  the  road 

Ssel  St.  Gotthard's  Pass  was  known  as 

tvf*.  Street  Control  of  the  city  was  in  the  Guilds,  but  the  admlnis- 

cratirnrore^  the  presidents  of  these  guilds,  unlike  the  more  demo- 
cratic  process  of  ^-iurich,  where  the  whole  guild  voted, 

located  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  River,  and  its  bridge 
v/as  an  important  addition  to  t!is  commercial  life  of  the  other  cantons. 

outside  the  city,  after  a  series  of  battles  broke 
guilds  and  became  an  independent  sub-canton 
aasei-Land,  with  its  capitol  at  Liestal.  ^ 


SCHPFFHfiUSEll 


19  10th,  1501,  the  Free  City  of  Schaffhausen  was  admitted  as 

•cth  canton.  It  is  the  one  canton  located  north  of  the  Rhine  River 
Being  at  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine,  it  v/as  a  trans-shipping  point  for  car 
go  around  these  falls,  and  its  admittance  allowed  the  flov/  of  v/ater 
traffic  to  be  entirely  through  lands  of  the  Confederates. 

At  present  Schaffhausen  is  an  industrial  city. 
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On  DGCGinbGr  17th,  1513,  thG  forniGr  alliGd  canton  Appon— 
zgII  was  adraittGd  as’  a  full  canton.  This  closed  menibGr- 
ship  in  the  Confederation  at  thirteen  cantons  until  1S)3* 

eniiLG  OF  MfiRiGnnno 


Louis  XII,  France,  was  at  war  with  the  papacy,  and  employed  Swiss  mer¬ 
cenaries,  He  was  not  content  with  them  for  they  constantly  demanded 
their  pay  be  forthcoming,  and  were  not  satisfied  to  fight  for  glory 
only.  The  Pope,  Julius  II  had  given  the  Bishop  of  Sion  (V/ailis)  the 
coveted  red  hat  of  a  cardinal  (the  only  one  in  Swiss  history)  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  influence  in  gaining  enlistments  of  Swiss  mercenarie 
It  should  be  recognised  that  the  Cardinal,  Matthew  Schiner,  was  within 
his  rights  as  he  was  a  strong  temporal  power  as  well,  in  his  role  of 
Count  of  ttee  V/allis.  Opposition  to  this  new  move,  and  the  failure  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  France  resulted  in  a  Peace  Party,  the  leaders 
being  Bern,  FrS;|^'[3ii2'gr^  and  Solothurn,  These  cantons  stayed  out  of  the 
affair.  The  balance,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  assembled  at  Chur  con¬ 
quered  the  city  oi  Milan,  and  then  met  the  forces  of  the  nev7  French 
King,  Francis  I,  at  Marignano,  just  outside  Milan,  September  13,  1515, 
Some  sources  put  the  number  of  the  French  at  60,000,  at  any  event  the 
Sv/iss  were  out -numbered. 

The  battle  was  decided  on  the  second  day  by  the  sudden  arrival  of 
Venetian  cavalry,  and  the  effect  of  moveable  artillery,  Hithertofore 
this  new  medium  had  been  fixed  and  cumbersome.  About  midday,  the 
bleeding  and  battered  Sv/iss  began  their  retreat  to  Milan,  They  accom¬ 
plished  this  v/ith  honor  ’carrying  their  wounded  shoulder  high',  and 
retaining  their  banners.  But  it  was  a  disastrous  loss. 

It  marked  the  Turning  Point  in  Swiss  Foreign  Policy,  This  was  the  last 
instance  of  Swiss  fighting  outside  their  boundaries  as  a  nation.  Hence 
forth,  they  v/ould  fight  only  for  pay.  It  v/as  not  the  effect  of  this 
single  loss.  It  was  the  discouraging  realization  their  allies  v/ere 
leaving  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  on  them;  these  allies  were  remiss  in 
their  payments;  previously  their  weapons  had,  for  the  most  part,  been 
non-expendable,  and  the  nev/.  devices  v/ith  gunpowder  were  costly;  but 
perhaps  of  most  importance,  to  continue  in  international  politics 
meant  a  strong  centralized  government,  v/ith  relinquishment  of  their 
beloved  individual  independence. 

In  1521,  the  Confederates  made  a  new  'everlasting'  treaty  v/ith  France 
for  the  services  of  cantonal  troops.  This  established  their  foreign 
policy  for  the  next  250  years,  and  was  a  major  reason  for  holding  some 
degree  of  unity  during  the  tensions  of  the  soon-to-arrive  Reformation. 
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FHE  REFORmfiTIOn 

I 


ZWINGIH  -  GERMNIC  SWITZERLAND  FRENCH- PROTESTA  NT  SWITZERLAN 

, - - , 

Geneva  Vaud  Nouchate 


ZUJinG  L  i 

(See  Also  ’Our  Religious  Heritage’) 

Ulrich  Zv/ingli  was  born  in  V/ildhaus,  St.  Gallon,  in  1404.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Bern,  Basel  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Vienna  so 
that  his  education  v/as  comprehensive.  In  1506  he  was  appointed  a 
parish  priest  in  Glarus,  Twice  he  accompanied  the  Swiss  troops  into 
paly  as  a  chaplain,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marignano.  Re¬ 
turning  to  his  parish  he  was  outspoken  in  the  influence  of  foreign 
agents  that  used  outright  bribery  in  competing  for  the  services  of 
enpstments  in  the  canton.  This  caused  his  removal  from  his  parish 
pd  he  spent  the  ne::t  two  years  in  the  abbey  of  Einsiedeln  (Schwya)! 

In  1518,  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  Zurich,  where  his  real  career 
was  to  begin,  January  1st,  1519, 

The  mpitary  power  of  Zurich,  as  we  have  noted,  came  from  the  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Trade  Guilds,  a  civic  duty  not  a  means  for  livelihood. 
Interruptions  for  foreign  service  disrupted  their  vocations,  and  in 
1503  the  city  abolished  the  capitulation  system,  i.e.,  fighting  out¬ 
side  ohe  Confederation.  Hence,  Zwingli’s  opposition  to  the  mercenary 
prappes  pH  upon  fertile  ground.  His  program  included  a  complete 
revision  of  the  religious,  social  and  economic  life.  He  was  a  Na- 
ponalist  above  all.  Ills  grandiose  plan  took  in  a  new  nation  from  the 
German  Protestant  states  down  through  the  lands  in  Lombardy;  its  core 
was  to  be  the  Swiss  Confederation,  It  was  to  be  built  upon  his  New 
Faith  and  v/ould  eliminate  both  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran  Faiths. 

p  McCracken  in  his  book  ’’The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic”  puts  it: 

.^wingli  v/as  a  Reformer  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  He  conceived 
I  his  ration  to  be  nphing  less  than  the  complete  political,  moral  and 
I  regeneration  of  Sv/itserland;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 

,  papr’s  particular  religious  estimate  of  the  religious  teachings  v/hich 
j  p  iproduced,  no  one  can  deny  him  the  honorable  position  among  great¬ 
ly  hearted  and  fearless  seekers  after  the  truth,” 

!  In  1521  Zurich  abolished  the  mercenary  system, 

In  15p,  the  City  Council  of  Zurich  whole-heartedly  approved  of  his 
©3:posUion  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and  Zurich  was 
;  aexinitely  lost  to  Rome.  Zwingli  was  not  alone  in  his  desire  to  cor- 

li  **^2“  abuses  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  was  a  contemporary  of 

I  Luther,  and  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  But  only  Zwingli  advocated  the 
,  sweeping  changes  for  the  whole  way  of  life,  and  therein  lay  the  weak- 
j  ness  for  its  universal  acceptance  in  the  Confederation. 

The  Forest  Cantons  and  Zug  just  could  not  accept  the  whole  program. 

their  isolation  keep  from  them  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
at  that  time,  but  to  end  the  mercenary  system  struck  at  their  economic 
pots.  Luaern* s  ties  with  them,  and  the  strong  influence  of  the  Church 
^poug  the  prominent  families  kept  her  in  the  fold.  Golothnyn  uri/kh  ihhe 
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influence  oa  the  French  Ambassador  and  his  court,  and  the  proximitv  to 
France,  Ji®ld  her  in  line.  And  Freiburg  for  the  latter  reason  plus 

stand  Bern  took  “also  remained  Catholic.^  Appen- 
is^den^^^  Catholic  inner-Hhoden,  and  Protestant  AusieF=~ 

PROTSSTANT  CAOTOHS ;  Schaff  hausen,  be  inf?  a 

fluenced  by  the  Guildi-iTe-Hr-nSSg'v/ith  its  neighborsuric^  BaseFbad 
a  conflict  between  the  Guilds  and  the  hvmanisti  at  tEl^verHH^ 

1529  accepted  the  Eeformatlon,  Bern  preceded  her  by  a  vkr 

holdiaas’^of^the  abble«^^“®^  Families  looked  upon  with  envy  the  vast  ' 
noiaings  Oo.  the  abbies,  monastaries,  and  other  Church  prooertv  These 

InrthrbuildfnL"'b^'’  U^citLens 

being  put  to  public  use  -  hospitals,  etc  Glarus 

rgoo^fr^L  oriwfi??  their  mayor, “4{o“lFas 

a  gooa  iriend  of  ^^wingli,  and  who  remembered  the  latter’ s  sermons. 

to  Tbe  Faith  by  Cardinal  Schindler; 

voi  WafF^i-nus)?  ^'-eSormatlon,  under  the  leadership  of  Jcachim 

Tessin  was  under  the  domination  of  the  Forest  Cantons 
and  foll^  their  IFadarship  -  Catholic.  Aargau  was  for  ?he  mosf 

GlarusT^^^  domination  of  Bern;  and  Thurjau^'^close  to  Zurich, 
warfare  hetweirthe  l“ct?onf?^  bailiwicks  that  led  to 

armies  met  at  Kappel,  on  the  border  between  Sup-  and 
u  of  Catholics  got  hold  of  a  bowl  of  milk  but 

bread,  they  placed  the  bowl  on  the  e^ract  boundary  line'  Some- 
ody  from  the  i-rotestant  camp  threw  over  a  loaf  of  bread  and  soon  the 
tht  armies  were  enjoying  ’milchsuppe’  (bread  and  milk)  but  woe  betide 

reLl?er'''TbL'’*°^^  buckles  crept  over  the  boundary':  l^lrp  raf 

ftl  amity  prevailed  and  a  peace  was  signed  guaranteeing 

freedom  of  worship  to  both  parties.  guaranteeing 

Th^  could  not  let  well  enough  alone;  it  was  ’’all,  or  nothing” 

and  ms-tituted  a  blockade  against  the  Forest  Cantons^ 

and  again  The  Fat  was  in  the  Fire’  In  1530.  the  two  forces  again  m^t 

fanaticism  held  sway.  A  captain  from  Uri  suc- 
over^  Tn  Slank  of  the  Protestant  group,  and  the  battle  was 

er.  In  the  butchery  Zwingli  was  slain,  his  body  quartered,  and  burnet 

Reformation  was  too  deeply  rooted  to  disappear  with  his  death 

ThfreligioL  aspect f 

^ a  Nation.  The  Catholic 
no  great  moderation  in  drawing  up  the  Terms  of  Peace  with 

particular  cnanges  to  their  beloved  Status  Quo.  ^ 

Each  cantou  was  autono- 

infovnia  +  ^J  Confederate  Diet  was  not  much  more  than  a  niace  to  exchange 
meeting*  ^>ad  no  authority;  in  fact,  it  had  no  regular  system 

orl<’inli  SbLctlvp<=*°  Confederation  was  nothing  more  than  the 

as  +  objectives:  a  military  alliance  for  self-protection.  Inasmuch 

Influential  gathering  of  power  into  the  hands  of  a  few 

thoritv  '‘**®*’®  <^®sire  to  enlarge  the  central  au- 

«eS^^;er®;rmUite?y‘=L":d2shi;."°’^""* 
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GENEVA  YAW  lEUCil^iTSL 

G  E  n  £  v  fl 

Caesar  devotes  the  first  thirty  pages  of  his  Gaellic  V/ars  to  events  in 
and  around  the  city  of  Geneva,  Even  then  it  v/as  considered  an  ancient 
Celtic  city.  Its  location  at  one  end  of  the  foothills  of  the  Jura 
mountains^  and  along  the  route  of  the  St,  Bernard  Passes  are  the  rea"* 
sons  for  this  ancient  importance.  Through  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Burgundian,  and  the  Franks  it  remained  a  city  of  pov/er,  its  citizens 
were  proud  and  conscious  of  their  heritage.  In  1033  it  was  annexed 
I  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  which  allowed  the  Genevese  to  claim  they  owed 

only  to  their  bishop  as  the  Em|lre*s  viceroy.  This  allowed 
them  to  stoutly  dispute  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  that  the  city 

'  Yu®  years,  they  played  the  one  pov/er  off  ap-ain 

the  other,  and  were  almost  self -governed.  Eat  in  1444,  the  elected 
!  biship  was  from  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  halcyon  days  were  over, 

i 

The  citizens  of  Geneva  v/ere  alarmed  and  made  a  treaty  of  common  citi- 
’  ^?^fu  ^  with  FreibTirg  and  Bern,  It  must  be  recognised  the  Magistrates 

of  these  towns,  and  especially  Bern,  were  the  most  astute  of  diplomats 
I  Bern  being  controlled  by  the  small  group  of  ruling  families,  was  sure 
to  have  connections  among  the  leading  families  of  Geneva.  Savoy  also 
had  claims  in  the  lands  of  Vaud,  which  were  adjacent  to  Freiburg  and 
Bern,  Savoy  was  just  strengthening  its  pov/er  in  the  Italian  Piedmont 

j  to  interfere  too  much  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  city. 

Upon  accepting  the  Reformation,  Bern  obtained  the  services  of  V/illiam 
Farel,  a  Frenchman,  to  act  as  a  missionary  in  the  areas  that  now  com¬ 
prise  French  Switzerland.  This  man  was  a  true  Zealot,  and  would  get 
mixed  up  in  the  most  vicious  of  street  fighting  in  defense  of  his  be¬ 
liefs,  it  was  he  v/ho  induced  Calvin  to  stay  in  Geneva  (see  'Our  Re- 
ligious  Heritage*),  In  1535,  he  induced  the  people  of  Geneva  to  re¬ 
volt;  and  in  153S,  the  Bernese  came  to  the  rescue.  They  forced  a 
treaty  upon  Savoy  which  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  to  in- 

guarantee,  it  agreed  to  forfeit  Vaud  if  the  pledge 


Ewingli,  instituted  reforms  that  covered  civic  and  social 
affairs,  as  well  as  religious  so  that  by  the  time  of  his  death  in  1534 
the  Reformation  was  so  well-  established  as  to  never  be  uprooted,  ^ 


An  amusing  incident  occurred  on  December  12,  16C2.  Savoy  endeavored  t( 
regain  the  city  by  stealth  late  one  night.  Three  hundred  men  were  tolr 
1  v/alls,  v/hich  a  Jesuit  naraied  Hume  assured  the  troops  the 

ladders  were  ’Steps  to  Heaven'.  One  old  lady.  Mere  Royaune  by  name 
happened  to  be  throwing  a  pot  of  something  over  the  city's  walls  (some 
say  it  was  soup;  others  something  else)  when  she  saw  the  climbers  and 
dropped  the  heavy  pot  on  one  of  their  heads  -  making  the  Jesuit's  clair 
accurate.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  city  saved.  Since  then  the 
date  has  aliyays  been  observed  by  a  carnival,  whose  most  consistent  and 
prominent  figures  are  representations  of  that  pot  -  'marmite' ,  That 

coYu  attempt  of  Savoy  to  regain  Geneva,  Antagonism  of  the 

^axnoiic  Cantons  delayed  its  admission  as  a  canton  until  1815, 


If  V 


When  I  powder  my  wig”  said  Voltaire,  ”I  powder  the  v/hole  territory  of 
ueneva  ,,,, "Geneva  is  a  grain  of  musk  which  has  perfumed  the  whole 
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v/orldl*'  said  the  Genevese  deputy  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Its  proximity  to  both  France  and  Italy  should  an  exit  be  precipitious 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  air  the  city  always  has  had,  are  reasons  ' 
for  Its  being  the  home  for  so  many  humanists.  Rousseau,  who  laid  the 
groundworj:  for  the  French  Revolution,  was  a  native  son;  Voiltaire 
lasted  as  long  as  the  authorities  would  allow,  and  then  moved  to  the 

most  f it  the 
fhl  111 of  Albert  Gallatin  emigrated  to 

^  states  and  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Jefferson: 

and  Jean  Henri  Dunant,  founder  of  the  international  Red  Cross  both  werl 
native  sons... 


It  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fame  of  this  latter 
has  become  the  international  headquarters  for 
organizations  -  the  former  League  of  Nations* 
Board;  etc,  ’ 


organization  that  Geneva 
a  r.umfcer  of  prominent 
International  Labor 


V/ith  the  influx  of  the  Huguenots  the  city  became,  and  has  remained  to 
the  present,  xhe  home  of  small  skilled  craftsmen.  In  1907,  a  Referen- 
dum  separated  the  church  from  the  state.  And  the  women  are  said  to  be 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  Sv/itzerland, 


P  Y  S  D  E  V  Pi  U  D 


Lac  Leman  (Lake  Geneva) 


southern 
level  and 


ke  Geneva)  is  the  largest  lake  in  Switzerland,  and  forms 
Doundars:  of  the  ‘Pays  de  Vaud»  .  It  is  1220  feet  above 


never 


of  climate  along  its 
face 
this 


Consequen 


j*y  < 


there  is  a 


adiat ions 


■reezeis 

shores  and  the  powerful 

in  autumn  help  ripen  the  grapes  in  the  vineyard 
countryside  all  other  crops 
the  grape. 


outhern  type 
from  its  sur- 
,  therefore  on 
have  been  sacrificed  to  the  growing  of 


‘Sasoa  for  its  popularity  in  early  days. 

Morges  indicate  there  were  no  less  than  three  sites  of 
roinn-joe  making  it  a  metropolis.  The  Romans  built  numerou: 

1  enjoyment  (see  map  ‘Roman  Occupation’);  and  the  en¬ 

tire  length  oi  Its  shore  has,  and  is  not  dotted  with  resort  towns  vil- 

eastern  end  of  the  lake  is  the  town  of  Vevey. 

Castle  of  Chlllon  of  picture  and  story.  Lausanne  is  the 
(Vaud),  the  site  of  the  Federal  Tribunal  (see 
bwiss  National  Government’);  the  famous  University  of  Laussane  and 
numerous  other  schools,  ' 

fourth  largest  canton,  vvhile  its  350,000  inhabitants  makes 
1  ,  population.  The  character  of  the  Vaudois  is  rathex  happy— 

g  -lucky  in  nature.  He  respects  authorities,  but  reserves  the  right 
them  freely.  The  drinking  of  wine  is  universal,  and  no 
eremony  of  any  kind  is  considered  complete  without  it.  Although  re- 
iigious,  in  Vaud,  the  sternness  of  Calvin  did  not  take  root  very  deep- 

vineyards  after  a  devastating  hail  ^storm, 
snook  his  fist  to  the  sky  and  exclaimed,  '’I  won't  mention  anyone,  but 
tnis  IS  disgusting'."  * 

tbP  holdings  in  this  region.  After  the  'March!  of 

Gay  Life  had  chastised  this  House  for  its  siding  v/ith  Charle»s  the 
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Bold  the  smaller  castles  and  iov/ns  in  Vaud  dissolved  into  anarchy* 
Savoy  die  not  want  to  antagonise  neighboring  Bern  by  retaliation. 

Geneva,  Savoy  pledged  Vaud  as  a  guarantee 
of  Its  hands-off  policy  in  Geneva  to  the  Bernese,  V/hen  it  failed  to 
keep  this  policy  Bern  moved  to  Geneva,  and  on  the  way,  1533.  it  took 
over  '/aud,  and  the  lands  of  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne, 

Vaud  became  a  bailiv/ick  of  Bern,  no  other  cantons  participating  It 

Tessin  to  the  men  S  the  plrest 

Cantons  -  a  Miami  Beach  surcease  from  the  hard  winters  At  anv  rate 
Bern  governed  this  area  with  a  ruthlessness  and  despotism  that  was  ab- 

which  the  populace  thirsted  for  freedom.  It  was  froi 
them  that  the  impetus  arose  in  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  that 
v/as  to  bring  the  downfall  of  the  Confederation  of  the  13  Cantons  and 

of  Vienna?  Vaud  became  a  cantorft 


NEUC  HPTGL 


N  uchatel  is  aominated  by  the  Jura  Mountain  ranges.  These  form  a  bar- 

+u  hence,  this  portion  v/as  not  as  rapidly  settled  as 

t  e  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  The  valleys  run  north  and  south  there- 

these  directions  was  faster  via  routes  leading  through 
Basel  and  Geneva,  However,  there  are  remains  of  Lake  Dwellers  at  Au- 
vernier,  just  south  of  the  capital  city  of  Neuchatel. 

Count^ol^w^nohn^i?^^  record  of  this  area  is  a  treaty  made  between  a 

cinalitv  ^  city  of  Freiburg  in  1290;  declared  a  Prin¬ 

cipality  in  153z,  It  was  recognized,  like  the  rest  of  Switzerland  a«5 

outside  the  Empire"  at  the  Treaty  of  r/estphalia  in  1648.  in  1707  it 

Emperor  to  Frederic  I  of  Prussia,  and  the  incongruity 
King  ruling  over  a  distant  French-speaking  people,  who  ^ 
Swiss  Confederation,  Perhaps  the  truth  of  the 
the  remoteness  and  the  small  population  was  not  worth  making 
an  issue  to  either  the  King,  nor  to  the  Confederates.  At  any  rate  it^ 
was  closely  allied  wUh  the  Swiss  until  the  Congress  of  Vienna  give  it 

acquiescing  to  its  incorporation  into  the  modern  Confed 
until  retained  his  sovereignty  over  it.  This  lasted 

unxii  10  58,  when  he  renounced  all  rights  to  the  canton.  No  v/onder  it 
nas  given  so  many  diplomats  to  Europe.  The  Neuchatelois  have  a  special 
way  01  thinking,  and  are  extremely  conscious  of  their  culture.  They 

feeling  of  superiority  and  are  convinced  that!  as  far 
things  in  this  life  go,  the  world  begins  and  ends 

their  canton.  They  are  the  most  famous  among 
the  uuiss  xor  their  grumbling,  they  know  how  to  extricate  themselves 

trouble.  The  capitol,  Neuchatel  has  the  University  of 
H  Cantonal  Observatory  and  the  Swiss  Laboratory  of  Research 
in  ./atch  Maying  giving  the  city  an  intellectual  life  that  is  remarkable, 

fn  ^|7£*'®'V5"'^®;:^cnds  is  the  center  of  the  Swiss  watchmaking  industry, 
i  beginnings  when  an  English  watch  in  need  of  repair 

came  into  the  hands  of  a  blacksmith,  Daniel  Jean  Richard,  who  made  the 
xoois  required  and  then  fixed  it.  Because  of  the  natural  affinity  of 

this  region  to  precision  work,  the  industry  grew  rapidly 
ai+u  watch  making  accounts  for  1/3  of  the  value  of  Swiss  exports, 

although  not  all  are  made  in  this  locality. 
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AGE  OF  REfiC  Tl  OH 

1530  -1798 

(For  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  period,  Oechsli^s  "Ilistory  of  Sv/itaer- 
land*'  is  suggested  -  pages  170  -  315  -  on  which  most  of  this  materia] 
is  based,) 

Their  philosophy  "Der  Sv/eck  Ileiligt  das  Mittel”  -  The  end  justifies  th( 
means”,  goes  against  the  Swiss  concept.  As  to  be  expected,  the  adher¬ 
ents  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  did  not  take  the  inroads  of  the 
Reformation  lightly.  Its  counter-attack  revolved  around  Cardinal  Bor- 
romeo.  Bishop  of  Milan,  His  friend  Bonhomini,  Bishop  at  Vercelli,  was 
appointed  nuncio  at  Luzern,  and  made  this  city  the  focal  point  for 
Catholic  activities.  He  brought  the  newly  founded  Order  of  the  Jesuit* 
into  the  area,  and  they  became  such  a  power  as  to  cause  their  specific 
expulsion  from  Switzerland  by  the  Constitution  of  18^8.  He  establishec 
Catholic  universities  in  Luzern,  and  shortly  thereafter  in  Freiburg, 
all  other  higher  seats  of  learning  being  in  Protestant  cantons, 

\  In  consequence of  Borromeo's  efforts,  the  7  Catholic  Cantons  formed 
j  themselves  into  the  Golden  League  (taken  from  the  gilded  initials  on 
i  the  document),  shortly  changed  to  the  Borromean  League,  Its  head- 
I  quarters  were  in  the  city  of  Luzern,  The  Protestants  formed  themselves 
j  into  another  League,  headquarters  at  Aarau  (canton  of  Aargau) .  So  by 
1506^  there  was  a  wide  and  bitter  division  among  the  cantons  and  their 
1  allies.  It  marked  every  decision  made  betv/een  the  entire  membership  of 
!  the  Confederation,  and  between  individual  cantons.  It  greatly  affected 
alliances  with  other  nations.  It  forestalled  any  possibility  for  na¬ 
tional  unity. 

To  further  this  decline  was  the  dependence  of  many  cantons  on  the 
sale  of  the  services  of  their  soldiers  -  i.e,,  the  mercenaries.  In 
the  case  of  cities  whose  revenue  came  from  commercial  and  industrial 
j  sources,  Zurich,  Basel,  Geneva,  Schaff hausen,  Ct,  Gallen,  and  later 
Glarus,  this  income  was  not  the  life’s  blood  it  was  to  the  rural  can- 
I  tons,  Bern  went  its  own  v/ay  in  this  matter. 

Theoretically,  the  Diet  ox  the  Confederation  was  to  correlate  these 
services,  France  being  given  the  prefexred  position  through  alliances 
For  years,  the  French  Ambassador  held  court  in  the  city  of  Solothurn 
for  this  sole  purpose,  and  came  to  exert  great  influence  upon  that  tow. 

Actually,  the  Diet  was  dead^  and  competition  among  European  nations 
for  these  troops  reached  into  every  canton  and  district.  So  corrupt 
did  this  become,  that  graft  reached  the  most  obscure  official  in  the 
most  remote  areas  in  an  influence  to  make  more  favorable  alliances. 

An  individual  who  could  raise  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  lead  them  in  for¬ 
eign  service  was  not  only  a  power  locally,  but  stood  to  enrich  himself 
tremendously  -  monies  for  making  the  alliance,  a  share  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  pensions,  revenue  while  in  the  service  (purchasing  of  supplies 
etc,),  sumptuous  apartments  while  on  duty,  and  the  opportunity  to  make 
favorable  marriages  in  these  distant  lands.  Of  course,  this  individual 
v/anted  to  continue  this  practice  for  himself,  for  his  family,  and  for 
his  heirs. 

By  1653,  the  conditions  of  the- peasants  in  Switzerland  became  so  bad 
as  to  cause  a  country-wide  revolt.  This  was  poorly  organised,  and 
led,  and  was  put  dovm  without  much  trouble,  but  the  after-effects  were 
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such  as  to  not  allow  this  to  happen  again 
in  control. 


117. 

Aristocracy  v/as  definitely 


case  of  the  Rural  contons,  it  was  control  of  the  mercenaries 
and  the  administration  of  the  bailiwicks  that  led  to  individual  power 

'"''5  Tu  influence  of  the  French  iunbassador.  Zurich.  * 

Basel  and  Schaff hausen  were  administered  by  trade  guilds,  and  while 
more  democratic,  nevertheless  developed  a  hierarchy,  Luzern  and  Frei¬ 
burg  were  governed  by  ’ruling  families’.  But  the  most  despotic  of  all 
was  oern, 

occurred  the  last  public  meeting  for  government  in  Bern,  From 
the  governed.  Hithertofore,  a  man  from 

canton  could  move  into  the  city  and  purchase 

in  ^  ’burgher’.  This  practice  was  closed,  and 

In  16-3,  it  was  determined  that  only  those  who  v/ere  burghers  should 

Ill  any  phase  v/hat soever  of  cantonal  government.  Those  v/ho 
acquire  citizenship  were  to  be  termed  ’perpetual 
residents  ,  or  inhabitants’  and  constituted  an  inferior  type  of  citi¬ 
zenship,  alchough  they  could  own  houses  and  to  carry  on  commerce  and 
industry  The  Bernese  Patrician  felt  it  to  be  beneath  his  dignity  to 
participate  in  such  matters.  He  confined  himself  to  statecraft  the 
military  and  finances.  The  selling  of  wine  was  an  exception,  which  for 
was  considered  a  prime  prerogative.  A  third  classification 
that^was  aLut^all^^^  could  live  in  town  and  engage  in  handicrafts- 

The  fact  that  commerce  and  industry  was  not  restricted;  that  the  coun¬ 
tryside  afforded  a  rich  income  from  agriculture,  and  that  the  natives 

lot,  kept  the  prosperity  of  the  canton  high.  Then 
almost  unbelievable  sources  of  revenue  from  admini- 
3  ,  bailiwicks  and  the  mercenary.  The  Bernese  were  most  as- 

finances.  The  state  was  well  managed  with  a 
minimum  of  graxt  and  corruption. 

Naturally  those  in  control  did  all  they  could  to  maintain  the  status 
Criticism  was  restricted  to  the  point  where  censhorship  forced 

to  have  his  book  published  in  Boston,  Ilassa- 
cnusetts  The  Bernese  bailiff  in  Vaud  advised  Voltaire  upon  his  ar- 
Monsieur,  you  have  written  many  bad  things  about  God.  but  he 

written  many  bad  things  about  His  Son.  and 
of  Roii  write  anything  bad  about  the  Councillors 

forgive  you’"  And  during  the  years  Voltaire 
for  j'^J^isdiction,  he  never  wrote  anything  but  praise 

else^*^^  wrote  when  he  got  out  v/as  something 

Emmigration  to  the  recently  opened  New  V/orld  was  discouraged  by  a  sub- 

deplete  your  mercenaries?);  and  to  re- 
nr^fZ^  T  letters  from  this  immigrant  was  punishable  by  imprison- 

rniL  even  the  most  minor  instances  of  social  living,  there  were 
federacy^  regulations.  A  far,  far  cry  from  the  origins  of  the  Con- 

^  benign  rule.  Because  of  the  administ:rating. 
afore,  there  were  no  direct  taxes.  In  fact,  by  the  late 
30  surplus  and  investments  abroad  were  in  an  excess  of 

Streams  and  rivers  were  controlled  for  agr jLculture; 
aigh  roads  were  built  in  the  mountains,  a  luxury  denied  other  parts 
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v/hile  poverty  was  most  severely  frowned  upon  re¬ 
lief  for  the  distressed  was  more  than  adequate,  * 

The  patrician  form  of  government  was  not  un-popular  in  the  Germanic- 

Switzerland.  The  country  life  of  these  patricians 
estates  everywhere,  spent  a  considerable  part  of  each  year  in 
flnrf  areas,  bringing  a  cordial  relationship  between  the  ’Junker* 

almo-t  Consequently,  the  German-speaking  peasantry  were 

were^^LntL?  ^“aristocratically  ruled  Switzerland  who 

'gracious  lords’,  and  did  not  desire  to  change 

oniv  nno  i  *°  liJ^erate’  them,  the  Bernese  peasantry  were  tt 

°^®“  battle  with  even  old  men  and  women  with 
t  agricultural  implements,  only  to  be  cut  down  by  the  French  soldier 

esLciallv  In  bailiwicks.  It  was  the  bailiwicks 

tiMer  of^diLftlsIaltron!'  P*°vided  the  spark  that  ignited  the 

rtwLvlar^ha=?=  jointly  administered,  the  posts  were  rotated  on 

+  al-cernating  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  cantons 
su^^ertQ^'  taxes  were  fixed  so  as  to  not  put  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 

own'^penaities^'^«nJ^nn?T'°^^^?^^^^^  could  make  his  own  laws,  affix  his 
reLnernJivf  '  -  fines.  Hence,  the  post  was  most 

aDoointmpirj-  «  1781,  for  example,  the  man  who  received  the 

iPPOintment  as  bailiff  xor  Thurgau  had  to  pay  each  individual  Glarner 

to  iublic  Purse  300  gulden,  to  the  armoury  90  gulden 

more  thS  7^000  expenses  Z5  gulden  -  in  111,  ' 

ieetc;  7rnL7'?2^.^H  Isnew,  his  constituents  knew,  and  his  sub- 

Plentv  more  to  durii^his  two-year  term,  with 

h".ip*s.rj;,s,siL‘Ls'S’'i,.as  k:;"  5;;.*“  ”* 

■4S‘;rrF'?““ 

ialH”  E*  ST  •“ 

Of  his  daughter  years,  L’here  an  Elector  had  no  son,  the  hand 

bership  in^the  marriage,  carrying  with  it  mem- 

pounds^  Bern  hart  n  i  the  ^00,  and  being  worth  as  a  dowry  30,000 
of  its’-ub-Jeot^i'o  5  "^®st  excellent  reputation  for  fair  administration 
be  passed  allowed  this  quotation  to 

the^posts  of  bailiffl^^p^^^^  state  provides  in 

from^thL  treasurG^tLv^.o“'^®^^?^^^f  treasure  for  the  ruling  families; 
the  extrLna^nfS  restore  fortunes  which  have  been  wasted  by 

tice  ;a^so^ven^^nLf f  individual  members....”.  This  praL 
o  weii  M,no\/n  as  to  need  no  concealment, 

was'^the^mrta+^!!f  ^^®^^b-speaking  bailiwick  of  Vaud  that  the  opposition 
canton  from  the^Perne^^*  t  Major  Davel  in  1712  endeavored  to  free  the 
cil  at  Lausanne  receive  no  support  from  the  Town  Coun- 

headed  for  hie  fail  without  a  battle;  being  he- 

Part  of  ^Switzerland  refugees,  mostly  from  the  French 

tbe  time  u^S  organized  the  Helvetian  Society  in  Paris  at 

CaL:r.?U"L^?hr$3^crStons?“*  ovJthrow  of  tbo 
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He  L  VET  [fin  REPUBLIC 

1  798-1803 

Rousseau,  whose  v/ritings  were  the  foundation  for  the  French  Revolution, 
was  a  native  Genevese,  The  freedom  from  tyranny  expressed  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Revolution  found  a  response  chord  in  the  v/r iters  of  Switzerland, 
and  many  v/ere  the  books  and  pamphlets  recalling  the  heritage  of  Free¬ 
dom, 

Having  won  ’Liberty,  Fraternity  and  Equality’  for  their  countrymen,  the 
Directors  of  the  new  French  Republic  were  susceptible  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Helvetian  Society  in  Paris,  that  the  oppressed  people  in 
Switzerland  enjoy  like  privileges.  Actually,  the  gaining  of  the  passes 
in  the  Valais  (Vail is) ,  and  the  Graubunden,  plus  having  a  bulwark  a- 
gainst  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians,  appealed  to  the  First  Counsul 
Napoleon  Bonepart;  while  the  immense  wealth  of  the  cities,  especially 
Bern  (although  exaggerated)  was  what  appealed  to  the  balance  of  the 
French  administrators. 

On  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts  (among  which  was  the  heinous  crime  of  for¬ 
mer  members  in  mercenaries  still  wearing  medals  awarded  them  by  the 
Bourbons)  the  French  armies  moved  in  with  several  forces,  and  meeting 
only  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Bernese,  they  subdued  the  country. 
The  Confederation  simply  fell  to  pieces. 

Having  come  in  the  name  of  Freedom,  promising  the  restoration  of  the 
ancient  Rights,  the  French  then  proceeded  to  deliberately  break  their 
promises.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  lodge  and  feed  the  conouer- 
ing  troops,  and  plundering  was  the  most  v/idespread.  Ostensibly,  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  occupation,  in  reality  to  fill  the  depleted  coffers 
of  the  French  Directory,  and  to  finance,  in  a  large  share,  Napoleon’s 
ill-fated  conquest  of  Egypt,  They  didn’t  stop  with  taking  the  Public 
Monies  from  the  treasury,  they  even  took  silver  heirlooms  and  melted 
them  in  the  streets  of  the  cities. 

On  April  l2,  1708,  they  promulgated  a  new  consitutution  uoon  the  peo¬ 
ple.  On  the  positive  side,  it  dispensed  once  and  for  all^'the  system 
of  bailiwicks  and  conquered  lands.  It  eliminated  the  privileged  class, 
making  every  citizen  equal.  It  reduced  the  domination  of  the  towns 
and  cities  over  the  rural  areas  in  the  separate  cantons.  It  guaranteed 
freedom  of  worship.  These  benefits  were  to  be  apparent  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  modern  Swiss  government.  They  were  received  v/ith  mixed 
blessings  at  the  time. 

On  the  negative  side:  offensive  above  all  else  v/as  the  endeavor  to 
form  a  strong  central  government,  especially  since  this  ideal  did  not 
originate  through  local  assemblies,  but  were  forced  upon  them  by  an 
outside  power,  and  its  cohorts  amongst  some  Swiss,  The  huge  bulk  of 
the  people  still  loved  their  independence  of  the  commune  and  the  canton. 
They  knew  full-well  where  the  ultimate  control  of  their  destinies  lay 
despite  the  lofty  words.  Furthermore,  the  French  added  a  voluminous  ^ 
number  of  narrow,  vexatious  ordinances.  Simply  as  an  example,  a  sol¬ 
emn  decree  was  issued,  making  the  national  colors  of  Switzerland  green 
red  and  yellow.  Such  taste  as  contrasted  with  the  simple,  age-old  * 
coats  of  arms  for  each  canton.  Or  the  uniforms  designated  with  the 
utmost  precision  for  even  the  least  public  official:  a  Senator  wore  a 
blue  coat,  a  straw-colored  waistcoat,  a  tri-colored  scarf  with  fringes, 
and  a  black  hat  v/ith  an  ostrick  plume.  Imagine  with  what  chagrin  a 
representative  walked  the  streets  of  his  home  town,  filled  with  memories 
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of  tjieir  forefathers.  And  finally,  was  the  effect  of  the  local  priest 
in  the  i-orest  Cantons,  The  French  Republic  was  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  Revolutionists  had  dessicrated  its  hallowed 
shrines.  Looking  to  these  ^len  for  guidance,  they  received  no  en¬ 
couragement  that  this  new  gbvernment  was  for  the  better.  It  took  ac- 

^  large  number  of  French  troops  to  get  this  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  iicially  accepted,  but  that  it  was  on  July  14,  1790  (The  one 
bright  spot  in  this  sordid  picture,  and  even  that  was  the  result  of  a 
catastrophe,  was  the  Battle  at  Stans  (Niwalden)  where  the  butchery  was 
Ac  devastating,  including  a  large  number  of  women, 

number  of  uncared  for  orphans,  the  Helvetic 
Directory  decided  to  found  an  orphan  asylum  and  placed  Pestalossi 

??  orphans,  and  to  school  them, 

one  Who  had  tremendous  influence  on  the  modern  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  children  attracted  international  attention, 

cost^of^^PrL+^n?°''®  collect  funds  to  maintain  the 

rh^  central  government,  the  results  soon  degenerated  into  anar¬ 
chy,  Six  times  in  five  years,  the  constitution  was  revised, 

v/as  the  final  catastrophic  blow  of  having  their  country 

siLc  against  the  Austrians  and  the  Rus-^ 

sians,  all  ox  v/hich  lived  off  of  the  country,  "The  richest  Cantons 

inp^soldSrs^snd^h^^  feeding  and  quartering  men  and  feed¬ 

ing  soldieis  and  horses, ,, ,everywhere  there  is  a  lack  of  fodder 

everywhere  cattle  are  being  slaughtered. . , ‘ *  *  * 


NflPOLeOri'S  ACT  Of  MEOIRTIOn 

1803-1815 

Such  &  chaotic  condition  could  not  last,  and  have  the  country  be  of  any 
benefit  to  France.  Napoleon  called  to  Paris  representatives  of  the 
cantons  and,  in  efxect,  told  them  ’’Here  is  your  new  constitution.  Take 

it*".  On  February  19,  1  eo5  it  was  ratified,  and  on  March  10th  the  new 
regime  took  over. 

To  the  original  IS  cantons  were  added;  14)  St.  Gallon;  15)  Graubunden: 
lo)  Aargau;  17)  Thurgau;  33)  Tessin;  and  19)  Vaud,  Neuchatel  and 
Geneva  were  to  be  part  of  France.  V/allis  was  given  independent  status 
(although  firmly  controlled)  as  Napoleon  was  building  a  military  road 
over  the  Simplon  Pass  in  it,  y 

Each  canton  v/as  to  have  its  own  constitution,  no  tv/o  being  identical 
They  were  pure  democracies  with  popular  assemblies,  supreme  authority 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cantonal  Councils  chosen  from  the  assemblies 
There  y/as  no  domination  in  a  canton  by  select  groups,  nor  by  the  town 
over  the  countryside.  Freedom  of  settlement  was  guaranteed  as  well  as 
occupation,  to  every  Swiss  citizen.  Each  canton  coined  its  ov/n  money 
but  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  standard  prescribed  by  the  federal  * 
authority.  Military  affairs  passed  once  more  under  cantonal  control 
save  that  a  definite  scale  was  fixed. 


These  19  cantons  formed  a  Coniederation  whose  bonds  of  union  were  a 
common  federal  constitution,  incorporated  in  the  Act  of  Mediation  As 
Napoleon  could,  with  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  repeal  these  Acts,  he  was 
the  ^inal  Authority,  But  it  did  give  the  Swiss  the  feeling  they  were 
regulating  their  oivn  affairs,  and  by  that  he  gained  their  cooperation 
where  the  lorraer  Helvetic  Republic  failed.  The  federal  constitution 

I  trade  internally,  retaining  certain  tolls  for  the  im- 

j  provement  of  roads,  bridges,  etc. 


^  delegate  to  the  federal  Diet,  those  having  more  than 
Siven  an  extra  vote.  A  three-fourths  majority 
but  treaties  of  peace,  and  alliances; 

^^®^ties,  capitulations,  measures  in  the  public  do- 
o  ^  simple  majority  sufficed.  There  was  no  stand inf^  govern- 

the  hands  of  six'^splci- 

C^Jtons;  Freiburg,  Bern,  Solothurn,  Basel,  Zurich,  and  Luzern, 

capitol  of  that  canton  for  a  year,  and  the  mayor  of 
hat  city  received  the  title  of  "Landamman  of  Switzerland"  for  the 
period. 


In  addition,  Napoleon  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  Swiss 

thov  which  gave  them  the  protection  of  France  in  case 

hey  were  attacked  irom  without  (hardly  necessary,  ed.)  but  in  return 

recruit  10,000  troops  annually  from  the  Swiss.  ' 
distinction  throughout  the  Napoleonic  V/ars  and  con- 
toward  Napoleon’s  attitude  with  the  Swiss,  They  par- 
icipated  in  the  disastrous  Russian  Campaign  of  1C12,  in  which  9  000 

themselves  as  a  unit  in  the  battles 

Pp  guarding  the  flank  of  the  Grand  Army  as  it  caressed  the 

Beresina  itiver  at  a  tremendous  cost  of  lives, 

Aiter  ihe  destruction  of  the  French  in  the  Russian  snowfields  the  na- 

There  ^  liberation.  But  not  the  Swiss. 

There  v/as  the  not  unfounded  fear  of  the  great  part  of  the  population 

is  overthrow  might  be  ^ollov/ed  by  aristocratic  reaction.  The  Diet, 
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meeting  in  Curich  on  November  loth,  1C13,  unanimoucly  resolved  to  ob¬ 
serve  armed  neutrality.  To  this  Napoleon  agreed,  but  his  opponents, 
the  Allies,  felt  differently.  The  aristocrats  of  Bern  endeavored  to 
form  a  new  alliance  with  The  Allies,  repeal  the  Act  of  Mediation,  and 
return  to  the  old  status  quo,  complete  with  the  Council  of  the  200,  ar 
their  former  bailiwicks;  Sv/itaerland  to  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  Confederation  of  13  Cantons. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Russian  Ts&r  Alexander,  v/ho  together 
with  the  powers  of  Great  Britain  and  Austria,  sat  in  on  judgment,  re¬ 
fused  compliance,  and  insisted  upon  maintenance  of  the  19  cantons. 
After  incredible  labor  by  September  9th,  1814,  the  work  of  construct¬ 
ing  a  new  federal  constitution  had  in  essentials  been  completed.  On 
September  12th,  1014  r/allis,  Neuchatel  and  Geneva  v/ere,  at  their  own 
request,  accepted  as  new  cantons.  These  meetings  took  place  at  SuricI 
Ratification  was  in  1015, 
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The  Rise  of  Liberalism  The  Sonderbund  The  Constitution  1848 

The  Rise  of  LiBERfliism 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  on  March^oth,  1815,  announced  its  intentions 
of  drawing  up  an  act  that  v/ould  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  Switzer¬ 
land;  on  the  27th  of  flay  the  Federal  Diet  accepted  this  offer;  due  to 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  accept  it  until  November  20th,  3815,  ’’The  signatory 
powers  of  the  declaration  made  at  Vienna  on  the  20th  of  March,  says 
the  text,  *’by  the  present  act  make  a  formal  and  authentic  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  they  guarantee 
to  her  the  integrity  and  involability  of  her  territory  within  her  new 
boundaries,"  From  that  day  to  this,  it  has  exerted  a  profound  impact 
upon  the  destinies  of  the  Swiss  people. 

The  Federal  Pact  (note:  it  was  not  a  Constitution)  ratified  on  August 
7th,  1815,  while  it  embodied  ideas  from  the  Helvetian  Republic  and  the 
Act  of  Mediation  was  a  result  of  their  own  efforts,  aid  not  forced,  or 
given  to  them  by  an  outside  power. 

The  constitutions  of  the  individual  cantons  and  their  perpetuation  was 
the  basis  for  this  pact.  It  established  the  Federal  Board  of  Arbitral 
tion  to  settle  internal  differences.  The  Diet  was  to  meet  for  two 
years,  upon  a  rotation  basis,  in  Zurich,  Bern,  and  Luzern,  The  mayor 
of  the  town  was  to  be  the  presiding  officer,  but  the  office  of  Landam- 
mann  ox  the  Swiss  was  eliminated.  Each  canton,  irregardless  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  to  have  1  vote. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  this  Pact  was  the  inclusion  of  the  guaraa- 

monasteries  and  religious  chapters.  Actually,  this 
pledged  the  federal  government  to  interfere  in  local.  Cantonal  affairs, 

and  paved  the  way  for  a  religious  question  that  would  bring  on  civil 
war , 

Because  Europe  v/as  tired  of  v/arfare,  and  reconstituting  itself  there 
were  no  outside  wars  to  tempt  the  Swiss,  nor  was  there  any  threat  to 
their  peace  to  solidify  a  centralised  government.  Therefore,  each  can¬ 
ton  was  left  with  its  own  problems  of  regeneration. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  pendulum  of  reaction  returned  but  not  as  far 
as  It  had  prior  to  1798.  Among  others,  the  Ruling  Families  of  Bern  en- 
aeavored  to  regain  the  status  quo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  did, 
nut  the  spirit  of  the  French  Revolution  v/as  still  too  strong.  Its 

was  increased  to  allow  99  additional  members  from  out¬ 
side  the  city  (a  mere  gesture) .  its  attempt  to  regain  as  subject 
lands,  Vaud  and  Aargau  v/as  simply  not  allowed. 

The  mercenary  system  was  revived,  but  after  10  -  15  years,  it  v/as  f oun  1 
zo  be  too  expensive  for  those  doing  the  hiring.  Emphasis  being  on  com 
mercial  and  industrial  activity  as  a  means  for  making  a  livelihood, 
tne  tourist  trade  starting  to  make  itself  felt,  made  fighting  for  pay 

1830,  aside  from  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
^^^ilios,  all  such  alliances  were  terminated. 
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Just  as  the  French  Revolution  in  179G  sparked  the  liberalisation  of 
Sv/itserland  so  did  the  Second  French  Revolution  in  1830  cause  the  re- 

several  Swiss  cantons  to  become  more  demo- 
forced  upon  them  through  popular  demonstrations.  The 
assemblies  was  held  in  the  Canton  of  Thurgau  on  October 
spread  over  the  nation  in  short  order.  On  January  10 

rurAi  to  the  city  of  Bern,  th4 


canton  made  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  their 
®5;^^^,^®P^®sentation,  and  the  elimination  of  the  auto- 
n-5r7<=>l  lasting  credit  of  that  administration,  it  recog- 

nised  tne  trend  and  turned  over  its  affairs  not  only  cooperatively 
but  in  excellent  condition, 

political  philosophy  was  not  unopposed.  Those  who 

themselves  into  The  Conserva- 
^  in  communal  and  cantonal  politics.  Those  who  favored  a 
process,  called  themselves  the  Radical  ^arty  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  politics  was  on  a  local  level;  there  were  not 
nor  are  there  now  to  much  of  a  degree,  national  political  parties  in  " 
the  sense  there  are  in  the  United  States.  The  in-fighting  for  control 

was  constant  until  1848,  It  took  a  religious  question  to 
oring  conditions  to  a  head.  Yet  from,  it  came  the  Modern  Switzerland, 

the  5OnD£R6Un0 

Recall  how  the  Federal  Pact  of  1015  guaranteed  the  maintenance  of 
monasteries  ana  orders.  In  the  latter  part  of  1840,  the  Conservative 
AL  ®  canton  ox  Aargau  endeavored  to  overthrow  the  government 

xorce.  They  were  defeated,  but  the  Liberals  claimec 
the  act  was  motivated  by  the  Catholic  faction  in  the  Conservatives  aac 
particularly  the  Jesiiits.  Therefore,  on  January  11th,  1841  its  Grand 

nlrTel  ^  monasteries ^n  the  canLn,  a4  well'as  thfnSt 

t  Catholic  cantons  sprang  to  the  issue  and  demanded  in  the 
restored.  In  turn,  Aargau  countered  with  the 
Jesuit  order  be  expelled  from  all  of  Switzerland. 

solvPri  SS  iu®®  i:ierce,  and  the  issue  finally  being  re- 

Rn+  allowing  the  nunneries  to  re-open.  This  satisfied  nobody. 

on^  ^  Aargau  placed  the  Catholic  faction  on  the  defense 

and  found  strong  support  among  the  Protestant  cantons,  and  the  Liberal 
party  for  expelling  the  Jesuits.  ^  -loerai 


The  Catholic  cantons  were  not  satisfied  with  the 

Luzern,  Sug,*  Freiburg  and  I7allis  met  in  Luzern  in 
September  of  tht  year  'to  discuss  the  dangers  which  threaten  the  Cath¬ 
olic  religion'".  The  result  was  the  formation 

(Separate  League).  They  still  retained  their 
Pact, 


decision,  and  Uri 

i." "  ' 

L< 

of  the  Sonderbund 
membership  in  the  Federa 


In  1844,  the  Council  at  Luzern  called  in  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of 
educational  institutions.  To  have  this  Order  in  power  in  one 
oi  the  three  cities  wherein  the  Diet  met,  was  considered  by  many  Swiss 
national  disaster.  This  resulted  in  armed  raids  on  Luzern  by 
volunteers  from  the  Radical  Party.  They  v/ere  unsuccessful.  The  exis- 
tence  ox  the  previously  kept  secret  Sonderbund,  was  disclosed  in  1846 
wniie  the  Federal  Pact  made  no  provisions  prohibiting  pacts  of  unions* 
raong  separate  cantons,  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  was  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  save  Switzerland  from  political  extinction. 
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untfz  individual  cantonal  legislation,  it  took 

untii.  uay,  1  .<i7  oeiore  sufxicient  number  of  votes  were  had  -Pot  thc=> 

by  Lfls-So^Uo  (rp^o^ellLt)!®*'  Sonderbund  was  lead 

SntSrof°LusLn°  '*1^  vnf’'  ‘=lf®sioal:  "You  will  advance  Into  the 
and  thinls  only  of  filling  boundary,  leave  your  anger  behind 

unon  ftL  ^  duties  your  native  country  imposes 

flag  to  your  last  drop®orblood^^^n  and  stand  by  your 

in  Sur  fLor  foraerLoL  victory  is  decided 

diers  for  vou  wifi  •^hlyG:  ^  ola.ng  ox  revenge;  act  like  generous  sol- 

staL^s  do^/Lt  T^hnv^  courage.  Under  all  circum- 

and  ^  have  already  commanded  you;  respect  the  churches 

ana  ail  ouildmgs  consecrated  to  divina  service'  S  • 

grace  your  flag  more  than  insults  t^^Uglo^  Take  a^?^the  L5f" 

ireatef""Drno/^°'r“°"'-  anowlhlm-to^bf  Insiltel  S^^af!' 

wo?d!  conduct  vLrIeirL“r?^“^  unnecessarily;  waste  nothing;  in  a 
yourself  worthy  of  the  name  you'bear?"’^  vespeot,  and  to  show 

eLcut^orby“B:flur\L?rmisrbrinLSt^!‘=‘'"" 

was  fesflhan  hairnLr''?JS“®f  v/hon  it 

therly  spirit  balance  was  remitted  to  them  in  a  bro- 

troops  and  werf heatiir?lnld  ?hf  Jjn^  thSfSS*' ■ 

sr;;^;s-.S2r“  •“  «•  “S'2i,:2  ;ii£ 


18-ThU:  C  OnSTiTUTIOn'48 


155 


The  conditionc  vliich  led  up  to  the  Sonderbuud  War,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
flict  itself,  indicated  to  all  of  Switzerland  a  total  revision  of  the 
Federal  Pact  v/as  necessary,*  that  modern  trends  in  government,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication,  industry  and  commerce  would  necessitate  i 
more  sta?ongly  centralized  government.  Yet  all  were  loath  to  relinqui; 
the  democratic  power  of  the  individual  as  embodied  in  the  commune  and 
the  canton. 

Looking  to  the  United  States,  they  saw  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  found  the  balance  between  the  state  and  the  popu* 
lace.  This  solved  the  'key*  problem  with  the  difference  that  both 
houses  must  pass  upon  a  law.  In  September,  1848,  the  new  const itutio, 
was  accepted  by  15-1/2  cantons  and  a  majority  of  the  voters,  and  was, 
therefore,  declared  to  be  in  force, 

in  the  phrase  beloved  by  their  writers,  it  changed  the  government  froa 
a  federation  of  states  into  a  Federal  State,  Many  of  its  details  will 
be  found  in  the  section  of  this  study:  "Switpio riband  »•  1957”'  ”Tho 
Federal  Gov*fco”o  Basically,  it  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
individual  cantons,  and  the  maintenance  of  each  constitution.  The 
federal  government  could  oisly  Q.^erci80  actioo  in  fields  very  specifi¬ 
cally  set  out.  The  canton  has  the  pov/er  on  all  other  matters.  The 
federal  government  deals  v/ith  nationv/ide  matters,  customs,  coinage, 
postage,  treaties  and  foreign  relations;  it  provides  the  'core'  for 
military  matters  built  upon  cantonal  lines,  it  abolished  the  mercenary 
system,  aside  from  existing  contracts  (i.e..  The  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies),  It  guaranteed  the  individual  citizen,  equality  before  the 
law,  free  settlement  anyv/here  on  Swiss  soil,  freedom  of  faith;  the 
rights  of  assembly  and  petition;  and  liberty  of  the  press.  It  con¬ 
tained  one  glaring  fault,  it  denied  citizenship  to  the  Jews. 

This  latter  fault  caused  much  adverse  criticism  internationally,  and 
France  refused  to  conclude  a  very  advantageous  commercial  treaty  un¬ 
less  this  restriction  v/as  rescinded.  It  not  being  too  strong  a  claus 
'  this  was  done  in  1874,  In  the  same  revisions:  mercenary  treaties 
I  were  abolished  altogether  (foreign  service  for  individuals  in  1026) , 

.  free  elementary  schools  were  established;  and  the  rights  of  the  Refer 
1  endum  and  the  Initiative  (see  'Federal  Government*)  was  instituted, 

] 

*  These,  then,  constitute  the  bulwark  of  the  Swiss  national  government 
I  as  in  operation  today, 

i 

;  It  has  been  a  long  period  of  development  for  the  Swiss,  from  the 
I  Markgenossenshaf t  of  the  Lllaraani;  it  involved  v/resting  of  their 

!  freedom  from  foreign  powers;  it  was  torn  time  and  again  by  internal 

I  strife;  it  was  almost  lost  for  two  hundred  years  under  aristocratic 
I  domination;  but  it  never  was  quite  lost.  And  today,  it  stands  as  a 
}  model  which  should  endure,  this  time  forever  -  see  "Switzerland  - 
;  1957." 
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P  R  E  -  C  H  R  I  S  T  I  A  N: 


T  «  1  j..  ^  pagan  temple  was  known  to  have  been 

built  by  the  Celts  on  a  hill  in  the  present  city  of  Zurich, 

T  .  .  ,  .  Ionian  garrisons,  of  course,  brouplit 

along  with  them,  fh'b  remains  of  several  such  temples 
toAvn  p  uncovered;  of  interest  to  the  Amackers  is  such  a  one  in  the 
town  of  ileiringen.  But  as  they  left,  their  religion  went  along  leav¬ 
ing  no  permanent  imprint  on  those  who  remained  in  Germanic  Switzerland, 

_  -  V/ith  the  arrival  of  the  Burgundians  in 

fluiereri^^i  were  assimilated  in  their  culture  by  those  they  haSTon- 

they  became  Roman  Catholics,  In  turn,  they,  the  Bur- 
their  conquerors,  the  Franks,  to  turn  from  their 
hen  belieis;  Clovis,  traditionally  in  496  his  v/ife  was  a  Bur¬ 
gundian  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

,  ,  The  Allamanni  were  pagan.  St  Gallen  is 

supposed  to  have  destroyed  their  three  sacred  images  when* he  began 
his  missionary  work  in  the  7th  century.  Like  the  rest  of  the  data 
this  race,  not  too  much  is  known  about  their  religious  aspects. 

ERRL  Y  CHRISTlfllKTY 


on 


Roman  Empire  accepted  Christianity,  it  naturally  followed  it 

territories.  Such  was  the  case  of  its  intro- 

was^the  forced  upon  the  inhabitants.  It 

/as  the  result  of  association  of  these  people  with  the  lives  of  the 
garrisons,  and  the  civic  officials. 

Rome,  not  every  emperor  allov/ed  it  to  be  the  reU- 
fomL^eri  n?  ‘‘‘■a^simianus  brutally  massacred  the  Thebian  Legion, 

Sp?  ,12  9’>^^stians  at  Agaunura  (Wallis),  and  the  name  of  its  Im- 

This,  and  other  persecutions 
H  1TS2  to  move  into  isolated  valleys  where  the  Faith  was 

fllthlhlblYll  "'S®  If  '’®  J**®  P^®<3o“iaating  faith  for  centuries 

when  they  moved  in,  brought  their  own  worship  with 

in  le  'vith  the  re-intr2dulYon 

Const2n^l  were  Oishopric  already  established  in  Basel  and 

vived  ^  influence,  but  they  at  least  sur- 

The  earliest  Christian  inscription  in  Switzerland  may  be  found  in  a 

212^21  377  A.D.  The  oid22t  mil 

Story  in  the  country  is  the  August inian  Abbey  founded  in  517  at  St 
llaurice  by  the  Burgundian  King  Sigismund.  ’ 

revival,  or  re-introduction  awaited  St.  Gallen, 
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ST,  GflLLEn  (Outline  po  169) 

2n  th©  beginnings  of  the  600’ s,  two  aionlss  left  Ireland  to  carry  to 
those  parts  of  the  continent  the  Gospel  to  those  v/ho  had  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  the  Faith,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancient  Irish 
church  had  not  yet  acknowledged  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Bishop  at 
Rome,  and  ejrercised  a  great  deal  of  independence  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs.  These  two  were  Columbanus  and  Gallus, 


After  many  Journeys  and  remaining  among  various  tribes  they  finally 
reached  the  region  around  Lake  Zurich  in  late  610,  Their  seal  and 
their  destruction  of  the  sacred  Images  of  the  Allamanni  caused  the 
Duke  of  Alamannia  to  order  them  to  leave  the  country,  Columbanus  did 
going  into  Lombardy  where  he  soon  died,  ^ 


St,  Gallen  was  ill  with  a  fever  and  remained  behind,  withdrew  into  the 
forests,  and  in  614  founded  a  hermitage  near  the  brook  Steinach,  This 
later  oecame  a  point  ox  the  route  between  Lake  Constance  and  the  Grau— 
bunden^passes.  From  this  humble  beginning  developed  the  monastery  and 
city  ox  St,  Gallen,  It  also  became  the  focal  point  in  the  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Germanic  Switzerland, 


Until  720,  it  was  under  the  rule  of  the  Irish  church,  but  on  that  date 
they  were  abolished  and  the  Benedictines  substituted.  From  that  time 
xorward  St.  Gallen  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  social  and 
political  growth  of  the  region.  Until  the  late  900 ’s,  it  was  one  of 
the,  if  not  the,  most  outstanding  seats  of  learning  in  all  of  Europe. 
Its  history  oeing  virtually  that  of  the  best  medieval  culture  during 
that  period.  The  list  of  its  inhabitaijts  reads  like  the  VJho’s  V.^10 
for  the  era.  The  most  lasting  impressions  are  their  literary  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  been  kept  intact  in  its  still  famous  library. 

Uhen  its  abbots  became  prince-abbots  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  they 
diverted  a  large  share  of  their  energies  to  secular  matters,  and  its 
ecclesiastical  reputation  declined;  see  page  79, 


t  rn  s  I  £  D  E  L  n 


[  This  Benedictine  abbey  (Schwyz)  is  one  of  the  most  famous  places  of 
pilgrimage  in  the  world.  Legend  has  it  St.  Tieinard  belonged  to  the 
I  P^oud  Hohenaollern  race,  and  began  his  career  as  a  Benedictine  monk, 

Lurich  presented  him  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and* 
Child,  carved  from  a  piece  of  black  wood.  Upon  it  he  lavished  con- 
;  stant  care,  and  never  parted  from  it  throughout  his  life.  It  came  to 
i  possess  miraculous  properties, 

I  St,  Meinhard  left  in  search  for  a  more  severe  retreat  which  he  found  in 
;  2.  dark  and  somber  forest  at  a  spring.  Here  he  built  a  hut  and  built  a 
-  small  chapel.  He  lived  there  for  years,  with  his  only  companions  be¬ 
ing  two  ravens  which  he  tamed.  Then,  one  day  he  was  slain" by  two  rob- 
I  oers  who  believed  him  to  have  a  hidden  store  of  wealth.  They  were 
'  followed  by  the  two  ravens  whose  persistent  attention  to  the  robbers 
I  attracted  the  notice  of  the  magistrates  of  Lurich.  The  robbers  were 
cross-examined,  confessed,  and  were  broken  on  the  wheel.  The  seal  of 
I  i!<insi©deln  Abbey  is  adorned  with  two  ravens  to  this  day. 
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St.  Meinard'^.  cell  was  rebuilt,  and  the  Benedictian  abbey  founded  on 

in  g34.  It  rapidly  became  invested  with  a  sanctity  surpassing 
^J^peys  in  Switzerland,  it  attracted  members  of  the  influen¬ 
tial  families.  It  grev/  rich  and  powerful  with  the  abbot  becoming  a 
prince  ox  t'he  Holy  Roman  Empire,  It  v/as  the  encroachment  of  their 
lands  on  those  of  Schwyz  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Morgarten. 


In  time  the  buildings  grew  to  an  impressive  pile,  designed  along  the 
lines  of  the  palace  of  the  Escorial  (Spain)  and  is  one  of  the  most 
lavish  in  all  of  Europe,  the  focal  point  still  being  the  original 
Black  Virgin  and  Child,  still  holding  maraculous  powers.  Indicative 
of  the  attraction  this  place  held,  in  the  year  1789,  when  travel  was 
still  primitive,  it  attracted  more  than  100,000  pilgrims. 

^1??.  grew  and  developed  from  Its  humble  beginnings  in  the 

I  institution  of  feudalism.  Land  was  given  to  it  in  remission  for  sins, 

1  and  in  Switzerland,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  these  lands  pro- 
.  duced  vast  wealth.  Its  monasteries  and  nunneries  attracted  offsprings 
I  ruling,  or  powerful  families  v/hose  succession  in  their  order  of  birth 
I  would  not  allow  inheritance  of  these  possessions,  but  v/ho  still  had  a 
strong  bond  of  allegiance.  Therefore,  in  the  constant  ebbing  and  flov/- 
I  ing  of  the  political  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  these  religious 
I  orders  played  an  ever-increasing  part.  This  influence  extended  down  to 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  on  the  local  level.  It  was  all-prevailing. 


i  (The  Canton  of  Uri  had,  until  recent  times,  a  curious  custom:  the  mem- 
bers  of  each  parish  selected  their  own  priest  from  a  list  of  three  sent 
them  by  the  Bishop.  The  parishoners  made  the  selection;  the  priest  was 
not  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  Pope  Julius  II  (1503-1513)  gave  them  this 


Throughout  Switzerland,  there  was  ge.miine  attachment  for  the  institution 
oi  the  papacy,  and  zeal  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  But  the  Sv/iss  have 
always  been  quite  jealous  of  local  control  in  political  and  secular  mat¬ 
ters,  Furthermore,  as  stated  on  page.  103»  the  services  of  the  Swiss 
were  most  shamelessly  sought  out  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
wars  of  the  Italian  campaign  involving  intrigues, 
pledges,  and  graft,  the  same  as  any  secular  power.  This  conduct 
was  inconsistent  to  his  sacred  functions.  The  worldliness  they  could 
see  close  to  home  in  the  monasteries  and  abbeys  was  repeated  to  those 
soldiers  who  \vere  stationed  in  the  Papal  States  (a  political  and  terri¬ 
torial  sub-division  in  Italy),  as  well  as  in  Rome  itself. 


The  late  1400 *s  and  the  early  1500* s  was  an  age  of  renovation  -  the 
Renaissance  in  art  and  literature;  the  invention  of  the  printing  press; 
tne  discoveries  of  new  worlds  to  the  Europeans,  including  America.  Man 
was  beginning  to  revalue  everything,  including  the  objectives  of  his 

life.  Not  only  in  Switzerland,  but  in  all  of  Europe  and  the 
uptish  Isles  the  Reformation  was  opening.  V/hile  its  objectives  were 
tneological,  its  background  was  secular,  and  an  appreciation  of  this 
lact  must  be  had  if  the  actions  are  to  be  justified. 
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REFORfriEO  AnfiBflPTIST  MEnoniTES 


Ulrich  swingle  was  born  January  1st,  1404  in  the  town  of  V/ildhaus 
Toggenburg,  St,  Gallen,  His  boyhood  was  happy  and  carefree.  In  the 
long  winter  evenings,  the  family  gathered  and  sang  patriotic  songs  of 
Mv-rgarten  and  Morat,  perhaps  laying  the  foundation  for  his  intense 

Swiss,  His  education  was  comprehensive,  at- 
nf  Basel,  and  marticulating  at  the  University 

Vienna,  He  entered  the  priesthood  not  because  of  the  heart  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  time  for  study.  It  was  from  the  classics,  no  less  than 
from  the  Bible  that  he  imbibed  his  liberal  and  tolerant  ideas.  His 
associations  were  with  the  humanists,  rather  than  with  the  theologians. 

In  1506,  he  was  chosen  parish  priest  of  Glarus,  and  at  the  outset  had 
a  foretaste  of  the  corruption  which  obtained  in  the  church:  for  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  pay  100  florins  to  the  holder  of  the  living 
(i.e.,  the  current  priest)  before  he  could  take  possession.  For  the 
next  ten  years,  he  threw  himself  into  the  activities  of  the  parish  in- 
tMately  participating  in  their  daily  lives,  and  lovingly  accepted  for 
his  genial  mother-born  v/it.  All  his  life,  he  retained  this  human  touch 


called  from  his  post  to  accompany  the  canton’s  troops  to 
Dattie  in  Italy,  His  zeal  won  him  an  appointment  as  Papal  Court  Chap¬ 
lain,  and  a  pension.  But  it  also  gave  him  a  violent  distaste  for  the 
mercenary  system,  intensified  upon  his  return  home  to  witness  the  cor- 
ruption  involved  in  its  recruiting*  It  v/as  his  outspoken  opposition  to 
this  from  the  pulpit  that  caused  the  rulers  of  Glarus  to  force  h-*m  to 
quit  his  parish. 


He  went  to  Einsiedeln  as  that  monastery’s  chaplain,  and  devoted  the 
next  two  years  to  an  intense  study  of  the  Bible,  using  it  as  a  teistbook 
and  applying  to  it  the  same  methods  of  research  as  he  had  in  his  studies 
Latin,  It  is  difficult  for  us  in  the  present  to  understand 
the  Bible  v/as  at  that  time  a  work  that  was  almost  forgotten  and  unused  - 
the  laws  from  Rome  were  the  Gospel,  This  was  to  be  the  turning-point  in 
his  career.  After  tv/o  years  at  Einsiedeln  he  v/as  called  to  be  the  Hec¬ 
tor  of  the  Grossmuenster  at  Zurich  (in  effect,  this  was  the  Main  Church). 

On  January  1st,  1519,  he  preached  his  first  sermon.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  to  religious  questions,  but  laid  before  the  astonished  multi¬ 
tudes  the  political  degradations  into  which  they  had  sunk  through  their 
own  discord  and  foreign  interference.  Of  course,  this  was  not  univer- 
saily  accepted  in  the  city,  nor  in  the  neighboring  cantons.  Therein 
^  power,  and  his  dov/nfall.  He  could  not  separate  his  de¬ 
mand  for  religious  reform  from  civic,  social  and  political  reform.  He 
visioned  the  State  being  a  religious  order  with  the  Catholic  and  Luth- 
churches  abolished,  and  all  joined  under  one.  His  ultimate  goal 
\vas  a  new  nation  extending  from  Hesse,  in  Germany,  to  Lombardy  in 
Ataly  and  including  the  v/hole  Swiss  Confederation, 

Rebuffed  and  beaten  on  every  point,  Zwingli,  while  still  a  priest,  be¬ 
came  more  radical  in  his  religious  teachings.  He  rejected  the  papal 
pension,  and  began  to  boldly  attack  those  practices  which  he  conceived 
0  be  at  variance  v/ith  the  Holy  V/rit,  The  first  open  breach  came  v/hen 
certain  citizens  of  Zurich  reached  the  conclusion  from  his  sermons  they 
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were  no  longer  obligated  to  keep  the  Lenten  The.  ^.u  • 

was^in'^isil^'^  their  defense  in  public  °^This 

custoL  wS^h  3ere  con??ary  although  certain 

beginning  of  the  Reforaation  in  SwitzerlLd? 

At  it  Zv/ingli  presented  67  articles  as  representin..  tho  o„„  u- 

teaching  Bible  in  hand,  he  developed  grfat  Sill  in  pre^n^fn^  ^ 
arguments  based  unon  -Pnitin-s sKiii  m  presenting  his 

by  his  compeleSSSe  o'poS^iS  contents,  and  refuting 

?hif  in"elfe"c1  “h"  ‘‘^--taSSSy 'Se1St'*or?ile 

Roman  Catholic  ihSS?  of  the  canton  of  Zurish  from  the 

S;Ms.Ki':5E™ 

political  more  than  religioui  does  eSSe  n.  ^ 

flsrto"Sel4ct%Sf^L:SinS  oTeScylv^fa^fa^tiof  Tl  ““Lfl 

ehSterhiScoSeSorSlef  ^SthS‘  st^Ad  on  his  part 

the  salvation  orSlSlir^u^-fLlSila^lS^fzSnl^ 

olty  SSSohlcallv^®?!®’  i®**  Church  of  Rome,  plus  the  proxi- 
a  comfS®Susl  Th^  ‘’®  Luther  and  ZwLgli  v;ould  mike 

heeting  between  tS  tw^S  1^4'®®.,*!“®-  arranged  a 

aain  theolovie-l  Proved  a  complete  failure.  The 

Host  in  communion- "  ji^-^f®®!®*®™®?  interpretation  of  the 

Of  the  sySlilmf  of  life  literal;  Zwingli  symbolic.  Luther  kept  many 

altar,  irilglflellrlrto  IhollE®'*??®’’'  confession,  and  tL  high 

2wineli  attanUrorf  +vici  abolish  all  vestiges  of  the  Roman  system 

dienation  P^t'actice  of  indulgences  not  with  the  burning  in- 

'"al  llt  1  pLsollrieJVlil'*^!*'®  quizzical  irony  of  an  ErlsmSsT  ills 

teen  confined  mostly  to^theVl^  patriotic.  As  such,  its  effect  has 
page  104,  “ostly  to  the  Germanic  part  of  Switzerland. .. .see  map, 

lounS^of^n^roiH®-*’®  sl^iost  axiomatic,  upon  the  death  of  a  strong 

aec?sror  facHonf “"lacr^ho^o^^"®  followers  break  up  into  nu^eJoSI 
,  r  lactions.  Each  becomes  as  much  a  rival  as  they  are  to  the 
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other  basic  religions.  The  followers  of  Mohammed  are  broken  into  many 

blood;  Christianity  has  Catholi- 
^<^t®sbantism,  the  Jesuits  at  Luzern  persecuted  the  Capushins 
at  Freiburg  as  vehemently  as  they  did  the  Protestants. 

after  his  death  at  Xappel  (p.  105)  in 
1530,  became  divided  into  several  factions. 

teachings  to  the  letter,  became  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  where  a  canton  has  a  State  Church,  it  is  that  one — ex^ot 

Tfno  canton  is  Catholic,  or  wSlie Ihlre 

IS  no  oificial  churcn  lor  a  canton. 

there  should  be  a  distinct  separation 
JL  Church  and  otate,  contrary  to  2v/ingli’s  main  objective.  They  of- 

argument,  that  nowhere  in  the  New  Testament 
Tl  '  ^yhere  the  church  and  state  should  be  one,  that  the 
ptate  foments  war,  and  war  is  unchristian;  that  swearing  an  oath  is 

*■:  matters  were  sufficient  to  draw  upon  them  the 

wrath  of  the  citizens  and  adminstration  of  Zurich. 

In  addition,  they  had  one  other  practice  which  set  them  apart  in  a 

time,  way,  adult  baptism.  In  the  days  of  the 
Apostles  baptism  was  an  initiation  into  the  Church.  The  Bible  says 

ail  peoples.",  but  it  does  not  say. 
Baptize  all  babies.  Ond.y  those  who  have  made  up  their  own  minds 

Initiated  into  the  Church  should  have  ri^^  of 
Hence  they  would  baptize  each  other  for  a  second  time  — 
’Over-again-baptizer’  -  Anabaptist® 


turned  against  ^he  Anabaptists,  not  so 
State  ^  because  of  their  separation  of  the  Church  and 

spread  outside^nf oath.  As  the  movement 
pread  outside  of  Zuricn,  the  persecution  bocamo  moi'c  bitter  in  P>-o- 

testant  lands  they  were  drowned,  in  Catholic  lands,  the  same"  or  burned 
at  the  staxe.  Those  in  the  Canton  of  Bern  v/ere  allowed  to  mig^-ate  to 
tfte  Nev/  World,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  near  Lancaster,  Their 
saga,  as  they  were  leaving  their  homesteads  and  floated  down  the  Aare 
is  a  feautiful  and  moving  tale.  * 


Another  group  became  known  as  the  Hutterites.  after  many  and  long  wan¬ 
derings  in  Europe,  found  homes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

A  "third  group  sprang  up  in  Holland  the  Palatinate  to  become  knov/n 

as  Mennonites.  \7hen  the  Dutch  gained  independence  from  Spain  they  were 
permitted  th^ir  own  worship,  and  nov/  have  many  churches  in  that  country 
today.  They  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  and  have  strong  set¬ 
tlements  in  these  and  other  states  where  they  are  well-known  for  their 
P-cturesque  and  wholesome  v/ay-of-lif e. 

Such  is  the  international  effect  of  the  Germanic  Swiss  Reformation. 
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PR£SBYTePs 


DUTC  H- 
R  n;  R  E  F  O  R  m 


On  po  107  has  been  given  the  political  reasons  for  the  Bernese  insti¬ 
gating  the  Frenchman  Guillaume  Farel’s  spread  of  the  Reformation  into 
French-i^witzerland,  Bern  adhered  to  the  Reformed  Church  B"  1532 
Farel  had  done  his  work  sufficiently  well  as  to  have  it  accepted  by 
the  Free  City  of  Geneva, 


Farel  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who  recognized  his  own  limita¬ 
tions.  He  was  one  to  introduce,  he  could  not  sustaUn  over  a  longer 
period  of  time;  and  when  a  successor  appeared,  he  cooperated  and  pradu- 
ally  fadea  gracefully  into  the  background.  This  man  was  John  Calvin 
who  stopped  over  briefly  in  Geneva  en  route  from  a  vacation  in  Italy' 
to  Strassbourg  (Germany)  in  1536. 


John  Calvin  was  born  in  Noyon,  Picardy  (France)  on  July  10th  1509  He 
was  educated  for  priesthood  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  did  not 
finish  his  collegiate  education.  He  was  the  intellectual,  scholarly 
type  rather  than  the  humanist.  Because  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  de- 
fense  of  Evangelical  truth,  he  was  forced  to  flee  from  France.  Ee  set- 
Basel  and  in  1535  published  his  most  famous  book,  ’’Institutes 
of  Christian  Religion”,  which  became  the  primer  of  Protestantism  it 
was  shortly  after  its  publication,  that  he  took  this  trip  to  Itaiv 
and  stopped  overnight  in  Geneva. ,,, 1536  ' 


Farel,  in  his  effort  to  have  him  remain  and  head  the  movement,  told  him 
curse  him  for  his  refusal,  ”By  this  imprecation”,  wrote  Cal- 
I  stricken  with  terror  that  I  desisted  from  the  journey 

which  2  had  undertaken.”  Calvin  was  sincere  in  his  desire  to  refuse- 

enjoyed  study  than  ministering.  He  really 
xeit  he  was  predestined  to  perform  this  work  in  Geneva. 


Geneva  was  a  wedge  into  Catholic  France,  and  the  House  of  Savoy  There 
was  the  ever-present  danger  of  invasion,  the  only  determent  being  the 
treaty  with  Bern,  In  addition  to  the  Catholic  minority  within  the  city 

^  strong  group  called  ’The  Libertines’  whose  opposition 
vas  not  theological,  but  social,  a  continuation  of  the  carefree  life 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  into  their  way  of  life 

Farel  must  need  exercise  complete  domination 
pk,  phase  in  that  city.  It  should  be  remembered  the  Reformed 

tnurch,  as  sponsored  by  Bern,  felt  the  Church  and  State  were  one. 
wence,  Calvin’s  attention  to  the  most  minute  phases  of  the  individual's 
activities  was  in  line  with  the  movement.  The  degree  to  which  he 
went  was  another  matter  according  to  our  present  day  standards.  Geneva, 

^  past,  been  a  haven  for  refugees,  and  with  the  Protestant 

movement  gaining  converts  in  Catholic  France  and  Italy,  it  is  only 
snould  flock  to  that  city,  6,000  came  In  from  without 

number  of  people  was  normally  13,000.  This  alone  was  a 
serious  problem. 


Calvin  addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  curbing  the  Libertines  with 
,  4  hairdresser  was  imprisoned  for  making  a  client  look 
beautiful  (no  comment,  ed,);  an  adulterer  v/as  made  to  ride  around 
^own  on  a  donkey,  but  the  wife  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  convicted 
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of  the  same  crime  was  trussed  up  in  a  bag  and  thrown  into  the  Rhone 

were^ioHpri^hv^+h  Libertines,  in  tx;ra,  put  up  stout  resistance  and 

Catholics  to  influence  the  City 

Council  against  Calvin  and  Farel,  In  addition,  these  two  took  on  the 

Bern  as  regards  the  administering  the 
Sacrament  in  the  neighboring  bailiwick  of  Vaud.  The  combination  of 
opposition  was  too  much,  and  they  were  expelled  from  Geneva  in  1538. 

Before  long,  the  more  sober  Genevese  began  to  regret  their  actions 

^iisorder,  and  there  was  every  reason  to* 
fear  that  the  Duke  of  ^avoy  would  profit  by  their  lack  of  discipline 

Whtfhf  J?®  Therefore,  in  1541,  Calvin  was  invited  t^reSrn 

156?  ^reluctantly  did,  remaining  in  that  city  until  his  death  in 

Of  course,  he  acted  as  he  would  have  been  expected  to  act  In  all 
fairness  for  these  it  should  be  explained  the  provocative’civil  laws 

^^®  practically  every  book  of 

law  in  Europe,  Ihey  were  taken  about  as  seriously  as  the  Prohibition 

tnicPn^^h?H  States  in  the  1920 ‘s,  because  no  authority  had 

taken  the  bother  to  repeal  them  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Calvin  sincerely  believed  in  Predestination.  Those  who  were  bound  for 
I  ell  and  exhibited  those  tendencies  on  Earth  may  expect  to  receive  a 
sample  of  the  punishment  they  would  get  for  Eternity.  His  saving  g^ace 
IS  there  was  no  h3/pocracy  in  his  own  mind.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
this  work  to  go  into  a  criticism,  but  to  those  who  would  like  more  de¬ 
tail  Lund»s  ’Switzerland'  pages  199-213  is  suggested. 

severity  of  the  social  regulations  with 
of  the  Puritans  and  the  Pilgrims.  They  were  an  off-shoot  of 
Church  of  England,  and  Holland,  and  not  of  Calvinism 
and  ^esbyterianism.  Presbyterian  is  derived  from  the  Greek  v/ord 
meaning  'The  Elders",  the  church  is  administered  by  a  set  of  Elders 
elected  by  the  congregation.  The  Congregational ists  are  administered 
by  the  congregation  itself. 


John  Knox  (1513-1572)  was  an  exiled  Scot  who  came  to  Geneva  and  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  theology  of  Calvin.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the 
religion  of  Scotland,  Presbyterian,  which  he  modified  from  v/hat  he 
learned  in  Geneva  was  made  compatible  with  that  of  England,  Episco- 
paiian,  and  the  two  countries  united  in  fact  under  King  James  I.  John 
Anox  IS  the  real  founder  of  Presbyterianism  as  practiced  today,  but 
there  is  a  very  definite  tie-in  with  the  theology  of  Calvin. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

^  separate  religion  survived  for  a  century  after  his 
aeath  because  of  the  strong  organization  for  administration  which  he 

^  focal  point  for  Protestantism  in  Italy,  France,  and 
e  Netherlands,  but  it  has  become  so  modified  that  as  a  separate  de¬ 
nomination,  it  has  not  become  a  world-wide  force. 
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Legend; 


During  the  migrations  in  the  400 *3  from  the  north,  one  tribe  of  the 
Alamanni  v/as  attracted  by  the  rich  rolling  lands,  lakes  and  forests  to 
the  south  of  Lake  Zurich,  (The  present  canton  of  Schwyz) .  Here  they 
determined  to  settle.  Leadership  was  disputed  between  two  men  named 
Scheid,  and  Schwyz,  that  resulted  in  a  duel  to  death,  Schwyz  won  and 
the  settlement  retained  his  name  for  identification.  * 

Factual; 


In  reference  to  the  area,  and  the  people  living  thereon,  the  name 

Schwyz  first  appears  on  record  in  970  A.D.,  first  applied  to  confeder¬ 
ation  in  ISSa, 

During  the  conflicts  with  the  Dukes  of  Austria,  because  the  monastery 
of  Einsiedeln  was  located  in  their  midst  and  the  peasants  did  not  hold 
these  ecclesiastics  in  awe  as  regards  temporal  matters,  but  rather  v/ent 
out  of  their  way  to  provoke  disturbances  with  its  members,  many  of  whom 
v/ere  high-born  v/ith  connections  in  the  House  of  especially 

because  the  men  from  this  district  seemed  to  take  the  initiative  in 
aggression  with  the  Dukes  and  being  the  most  destructive  of  fighters 
tneir  name  of  *  Schwyz'  cam^e  to  be  applied  by  their  enemies  as  a  point 
of  derision  for  all  associated  v/ith  them,  i.e,  the  Confederates 
•country-bumpkins*,... 'hill-billy',... sod-busters.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  call  attention  to  the  similar  sounds  of  it  (Schv/yz)  with 
'schv/itzt*  (Swiss-German);  *schweiss*  (German)  meaning  'to  sweat'  in¬ 
ferring  the  physical  exertions  of  these  men  made  them  unacceptable  in 
polite  society.  The  v/ord  itself  was  not  used  to  designate  the  Con¬ 
federation  until  their  victories  had  turned  the  word  of  abuse  into  one 
of  respect.  The  v/ord  'Switzerland'  itself  is  not  used  by  the  Sv/iss 
rather  they  use  Schwyz  in  German,  Suisse  in  French,  Svizzera  ia  Italian 
the  suffix  'land*  being  dropped, 

THE  SWISS  FLAG 

(Data  supplied  by  John  C.  Schoop) 

The  men  of  the  Canton  Schwyz  had  from  ancient  times  carried  a  blood  red 
flag,  red  being  the  color  of  freedom  and  was  symbolic  to  them  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Empire  (imperial  immediacy).  In  1289^  the  Holy  Roman 
Emperor  Rudolf  I  awarded  them  the  privilege  of  adding  a  small  white 
cross  in  the  upper-right-hand  corner  in  recognition  of  their  loyal  ser- 
yices  in  the  siege  of  Besancon,  Those  of  Sch^^yz  v/ere  proud  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  because  their  compatriots  in  other  cantons  received  this  privi¬ 
lege  only  later,  Schw)yz  carried  this  emblem  in  the  Battle  of  Horgarten, 

Each  town  and  valley  bringing  its  fighters  under  its  own  individual 
banner  made  it  impex'ative  to  adopt  also  a  symbol  for  easy  recognition 
of  friendly  combatants  against  a  common  adversary.  In  the  Bernese  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Laupen,  1339,  the  participating  Bernese,  men  from  Schwyz,  Uri 
and  Unterwalden  all  v/ore  the  insignia  of  the  v/hite  cross,  and  from  then 
on  they  made  it  their  symbol  when  united  as  confederates,  on  flags,  uni¬ 
forms,  or  bands  worn  upon  the  left  arm.  By  1540  it  was  required  by  the 
Swiss  Diet  that  upon  assembly  of  the  contonal  contingents,  their  indi¬ 
vidual  ensigns  should  be  discarded  for  the  duration  of  the  confederate 
service,  being  replaced  by  the  red  flag  with  the  v/hite  cross,  "The  true 
cloth  of  a  flag  is  v/oven  by  time”  (anonymous).  Upon  the  organization  of 
the  International  Red  Cross  it  v/as  determined  to  establish  the  reverse 
the  Swiss  flag  as  its  symbol,  honoring  Switzerland  for  neutrality  sind 
humanity. 
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WICLIfim  T€LL-flMYTH 

The  "Second  Battle  of  Liorgarten"  is  supposed  to  be  the  debate  amonp- 
trquestiorsuch  V/illiam  Tell.  Naturallyf 

frortL*sr3S!otro?'paJrfo??^i„!°  " 

point  seems  to  be,  there  is  no  record  of  any  kind  to  sub- 
antiate  such  a  man  ever  lived;  nor  are  their  any  conteraporarv  men- 
tionings  03£  such  events  as  he  is  supposed  to  have^initLte^  Th^ 
chroniclers  of  those  times  v/ere  pretty  thorouS  L^evS  ev^nt^L- 

reseiQbling  them  would  have  received  attention  The  Tell  lep-end 

;»KS“i.rs^ 

a  pixcn  alter  the  victories  over  Charles  the  Bold. 

SlnsekeS  herf  "ISI  record  It 

Burp-len  TTv*i  f  i  traditional  birth,  and  burying  place  of  Tell  is 

story  as  told  in  "The  tvhlte  Booh  of  Sarnin  (Obwalden)  ^67-74? 

to°rL<^  happened  that  one  day  the  bailiff  Gessler,  went 

and  put  up  a  pole  under 

and  hS®,*=r  in  Altdorf,  and  set  a  hat  unon  ?hf polf 
na^sef ^  command  whoever’ 

S  (Teip  went  rather  often  to  and  fro  before  it 

The  servant  watched  the  hat  and  accused  him  to  th^lord 

^vas  not  ohoS^  nnd  had  Thau  sent,  and  askIS  h?m  why  hf’ 

bldde^  Th»u“=  ?  If  bidding,  and  to  do  as  he  was 

did  nSt  happened  without  malice,  for  I 

were  l^wittv  '’??  ^°"r  Grace  so  highly;  for 

thrTUU  ^  something  else,  and  not 

T:ne  Tall  (the  Fool,  a  pun  upon  his  name). 

archer;  he  also  had  pretty  children 
vanis  *°rced  Thall  with  his  ser! 

of  ®PPi®  irom  the  head  of  one 

S  in^int^h^^i^^‘*®  ®as  “nstered,  and  took  an  arrow  and 
hand  f  the  other  arrow  he  took  in  his 

might  save  hl-*ch??d^^®  crossbow,  and  prayed  God  that  he 
held.  ^  ^PPi®  irora  the  child's 

it^fthat  **i'“  "^at  he  meant  by 

wirerhim  and^vild7f“  ®rrow  in  his  quiver).  Thall  ans- 
woiiirt  would  have  said  no  more.  The  lord 

it  Thall  feIre>H^^h  what  he  meant  by 

hL  The  ^^^aid  he  would  kill 

the’trurh  7  understood  his  fear  and  spake,  'Tell  me 

.  I  will  make  thy  life  safe  and  not  kill  thee  I", 

tell  promised  me,  I  will 

y  the  toruth,  and  it  is  true;  had  the  shot  failed  (over^ 


ni©,  so  'tha.'t  I  ha,d  shot  iny  child^  I  hs,d  shot  th©  arrow 
into  you  or  one  of  your  men.”  Then  spake  the  lord: 
''Since  now  this  is  so^  it  is  true  i  have  promised 
thee  not  to  kill  theej”,and  had  him  bound,  and  said 
he  v/ould  put  him  in  a  place  inhere  he  would  never  more 
see  sun  or  moon,'',,,,, 

i! 

The  account  goes  on  to  describe  how  Tell  was  taken  a 
short  distance  to  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Luzern  and 
placed  in  a  boat;  how  a  storm  arose  while  they  were 
on  the  water,  and  Tell  was  unbound,  he  being  a  good 
oarsman,  to  pilot  it  to  shore,  I-Iow,  as  it  approached 
a  rock  at  Tellsplatte,  Tell  leaped  to  the  rock  w&iie 
shoving  the  boat  backwards,  making  good  his  escape. 
How  he  waited  alone  in  the  Hohle  Gasse,  at  Kussnacht 
(a  defile)  for  Gessler  to  pass  by  with  his  cohorts, 
and  how  Tell  took  deliberate  aim,  and  killed  Gesslbr 
by  a  single  shot  (supposedly  with  that  second  arrow) . 

Tell,  in  the  narrative,  is  not  mentioned  as  taking 
part  in  the  league  afterv/ard  made,  much  less  does  he 
figure  as  a  founder  of  the  Confederation. 
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M6RCEnpRY  SYsrem 

A  member  of  a  ]?r©nch  court  y/as  supposed  to  have  asked  a  Swiss  officer 
"IThy  is  it  you  Swiss  fight  for  money,  and  v/e  French  for  Honor?",  To 
which  the  reply  was  given,  "It  may  be  each  to  gain  what  he  so  desper¬ 
ately  lacks!"  The  epitomy  for  the  Swiss  Mercenary  system. 


The  first  recorded  instance  of  sending  cantonal  troops  outside  their 
borders  for  pay  v/as  in  1291  when  the  Forst  Cantons  sold  tbir  service 
to  Henry  v/II  in  his  Italian  campaign.  The  practice  continiaed  with  its 
faults  and  penalties  until  the  Constitution  of  1848  prohibited  official 
recruiting  by  outside  powers;  it  was  further  discouraged  by  the  Revised 

1874,  which  prohibited  enlistments  by  troops;  and  in 
individual*  enlistment  to  outside  powers  was  prohibited.  But  dur¬ 
ing  the  almost  600  years  'I7ar  for  Pay’  v/as  one  pf  the,  and  more  often 
the,  major  sources  of  foreign  revenue.  In  the  section  ’Decay  of  Na- 

Lixe’,  page  llo;  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  Reformation,  page 
103  outlines  the  degeneration. 


It  was  not  alv/ays  so.  In  the  da3rs  of  hand  combat,  where  individual 
valor  and  prowness  counted  military  duty  was  a  matter  of  pride.  The 
weapons  were  non-expendable.  Proficiency  could  be  obtained  by  indivi¬ 
dual  practice  v/hile  up  in  the  alpine  pastures,  or  in  open  fields  at 

toughened  the  arms  and  muscles  for  use  of  the  0p3©ar 
the  battle-ax,  the  halbert;  marksmanship  with  the  bow  could  be  perfect¬ 
ed  and  the  arrow  regained.  It  was  when  these  implements  of  the  trade 
were  used,  that  the  Sv/iss  gained  their  greatest  military  reputations; 
Morgarten,  oerapach,  Nafels,  St,  Jakob,  Laupen,  Grandson,  Morat,  and 
Nancy  came  with  hand  propelled  instruments.  Expensive  gunpov/der  chang¬ 
ed  all  this.  The  battle  of  Marignano  brought  home  the  lesson.  At  the 
same  time  the  outlying  nations  could  augment  their  armies  by  the  mer- 
j  cenaries,  and  competition  amongst  them  became  keen  and  vicious  for  of- 
I  ten  as  not  the  addition  of  these  mountaineers  swung  the  balance  of 
I  power  to  whoever  employed  them. 


The  cantons  themselves  cultivated  this  source  of  supply  discouraging 
emigration  of  their  young  men,  pre-military  training  for  the  youngsters 
registering  men  from  the  ages  of  sixteen  to  sixty  (although  the  latter 
were  lor  Home  Defense),  Enlistments  were  upon  a  cantonal  basis  of- 
i leered  by  their  own  men,  wearing  their  own  distinctive  uniforms  (Berns 
were  blue  and  white),  fighting  under  their  own  flags.  They  v/ere  pro- 
iessionals  doing  a  task  they  were  employed  to  do.  There  was  no  foolish¬ 
ness  about  a  ’cause*.  Their  victories  were  for  the  abilities  of  the 
Bernese,  the  Glarians,  not  for  the  French,  nor  the  Dutch,  nor  for  Kinp 
Louis  the  XIV.  Their  Job  was  to  fight  to  the  very  best  of  their  abili- 
term  of  their  contract,  and  they  lived  up  to  that  contract 
to  the  final  dot  on  the  i,  and  the  crossing  of  the  t.  It  v/as  common 
practice  among  other  mercenaries  to  sv/itch  sides  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  upon  receipt  of  a  more  attractive  offer.  Not  so  with  the  Swiss. 
But  they  also  required  their  contractor  to  live  up  to  his  part  of  the 
agreement,  to  pay  in  full  at  the  specified  time.  They  would  leave  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign,  and  there  are  numerous  instances  where  they 

sidelines  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  and  comment  upon 
side,  or  ’that’  side  when  the  hour  of  their 
contract  had  expired  and  their  remuneration  v/as  not  forthcoming.  "No 
pay.  No  Sv/iss’"  may  have  been  an  exclaim  of  derision,  but  it  v/as  true. 


services  of  a  despot,  the  men  were  not  popular 
inhabitants  in  the  foreign  towns  in  v/hich  they  were  quartered. 

living  proof  of  the  tyranny  they  supported,  and* 
vnen  the  opportunity  came  to  wreak  vengeance  no  mercy  v/as  shown  to 
I  xnese  foreigners* ,  In  the  climax  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  the 
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mobs  of  Paris  stormed  the  Tuilleries,  it  was  the  Swiss  Guards  who 
literally  obeyed  the  foolish  order  not  to  fire,  and  v/ere  massacred  to 
the  last  man  -  commemorated  by  the  Lion  of  Luzern  nonuinent. 

Being  upon  a  cantonal  basis,  Swiss  wcvild  often  meet  Swiss  on  opposing 
sides.  At  first,  both  troops  were  allov/ed  to  retire  that  countryman 
need  not  slay  countrymen,  but  after  the  Reformation  when  troops  from  a 
Catholic  canton  met  troops  from  a  Protestant  canton,  no  such  niceties 
were  asked. 

It  is  believed  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  the  first  to 
retain  a  standing  army  even  though  not  at  war.  The  kings  of  France 
sav/  the  advantages  of  this,  and  from  1477  made  continual  treaties  with 
the  Confederation,  and  the  individual  cantons  toward  use  of  their 
troops.  In  fact,  the  headquarters  of  their  ambassador  at  Solothurn 
was  in  fact  an  elaborate  court  with  all  its  trappings,  all  designed 
with  the  one  object  in  mind.  It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1477 
and  1030  more  than  one  million  Swiss  served  under  French  hire.  How¬ 
ever,  every  kingdom  in  Europe  was  after  these  men.  In  1740,  when  the 
total  population  was  a  little  more  than  a  million,  60,000  of  its  men 
were  in  foreign  service: 

France  22^000 

Holland  20,400 

Spain  13,609 

Tivo  Sicilies  10,600 
X  Austria  ^.,400 

The  Papal  Guards:  Formed  in  1505  by  Pope  Julius  II;  they  still  wear 
the  colorful  uniforms  designed  by  liicheal  i^ngelo.  Originally  organized 
to  guard  the  person  of  the  Pope,  their  duties  now  are  ceremonial.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  their  terms  require  no  combat  duty,  they  are  the  one  excep¬ 
tion  allowed  to  the  bar  for  foreign  enlistments  specified  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Constitution.  Membership  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  109,  commanded 
by  a  colonel.  Recruits  are  from  the  Catholic  cantons,  Swiss  citizens 
under  the  age  of  25;  at  least  5‘C*';  healthy  and  without  physical  blem¬ 
ishes.  Each  draws  a  sergeant’s  pay. 

And  so,  the  early  days  of  Swiss  military  history  was  one  of  fable  and 
story;  during  the  1500— 1000' s  it  degenerated  into  one  of  automans,  but 
through  it  all  they  maintained  their  reputation  for  ability,  and  for 
honor,  and  today  the  Swiss  military  reputation  is  one  of  universal 
pride  by  the  citizens  of  the  whole  nation  -  (see  ’The  Military’  in  the 
section  -  "Switzerland,  1957"), 
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A  PI  nCH  OF  SR'tT 


expand  the  Reformation  to  the  lorLt  effort  to 

abolished  their  quota  of  salt  'rhic  tivangelists  of  Ziirioh 

Kappel,  where  the  antagonfst^se^tlL  tLf  battle  of 

bread  and  milk,  A  year  later  the^hfc?!l  differences  over  bowls  of 

is  logical  to  suppoL  the  armies\ere  I'®*"®  *'*®  it 

had  been  present  <n  the  same  field  ®  great  number  who 

at  homo  vvasn't  getting  he^^Llt  before  -  but  this  time  mamma 

where  Swingli  wSs  not^only  slaiA  but  to  a  point 

Of  course,  it  was  religious  fanaiicism^LtlLni^Jhl  Sark?"“'’- 


treaty  with°the°Swils^^he  bLSe°the'p^  Act  of  Mediation.  In  his 
tinies,  but  in  this  pact  was  Authority  over  their  des- 

salt.  Overnight  its  price  doubled  giving  France  the  monopoly  on 
as  popular  as  rum-runLng  in  the  ^ohlhiHe*  “^1  Smuggling  Lcame 
opinions  of  Napoleon's  nolitirai  ^  ^  United  States 

1.,  fo'S’ss  sroS*iSf:  “ 


EV:=f?i4.*s  >■ 

as  5f.  The  sale  of  lalt  is  a^LtSnal too  distant  Wallis,  it  ' 
a  tax  for  educational  purposL  The  ’^**®  ^  difference  is 

this  tax,  hence,  no  ’storming  int^the^strlets?^  '/allis  themselves  set 


“^““piyiAfmoUvnor“'thf Crusader  *But®Jhr“'‘’  ‘’®®“ 

settlers;  the  ferocity  of’the  2nf BatUe  of  Kappel?®'’  ” 


Much  of  this  data  was  supplied  by 

r  Madison,  Wisconsin; 

a  recofnized  authority  on  the  his- 
tory  of  Switzerland,  and  a  native 
Of  Zurich, 


\  D  m  I  n  us.  T  R  n  t  i  o  n-  c  o  m  m  u  n  e 


Males  on 
have  the 


.j 


this  still  applies  in  1957;  Ed,);  minimum 


age  20; 


(Note: 

right  to  administer  their  own  property,  i,e,.  not  baine  under 

enjoyment  of  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  citizenship,  undelp  no  temporary  civil  or  criminal  disahili+v 

ofnnf pay  either  a  pubUo  dLeef 
or  one  destined  to  apply  toward  the  general  expenses  of  the  communal 
administration,  or  be  an  established  resident  of  the  commune  for  at 

years.  Ke  must  not  be  a  pauper,  nor  delinquent  in  the  pay- 
menL  oi  any  tax;  he  must  not  have  been  ’posted*  from  "drinking  in  pub¬ 
lic  places  because  of  intemperate  habits.  These  qualities  allowed  him 
participate  in  the  Communal  Assembly, 


to 


ASSEmhY 

(Legislative) 

Election  of  communal  President  2i  officers 


Election  of  members  of  the  Council  -  -  - 

Creation  of  permanent  or  salaried  places 
and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries 


-  COUNCIL 

(Administrative) 

President 


Acceptance  or  modifications  of  all  com¬ 
munal  regulations 


At  least  4  others 


Foundations  of  churches,  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  school-houses  and  prisons 


Levy  of  communal  taxes 


(No  person  shall  refuse 
to  serve  his  first  two 
years. ) 


Erection  of  buildings  where  the  cost  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  sum  fixed  by  regulations 


Local  police  matters 


Similarly  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
landed  property 


Guardianship,  orphans  and 
those  not  capable  of  manag¬ 
ing  their  own  affairs. 


Loans  to  be  contracted  in  the  name  of 
the  commune 


The  Poor 


Certain  judgments  in  legal  matters  in 
which  the  Council  is  not  competent 

Annual  budget  and  passing  all  the 
accounts 


Public  Instruction 


Administration  of 
communal  property 


Maintenance  and  upkeep  of 
communal  road  supervision 
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A  Bt'RnesE  commuriE  in  i888 

This  Co^une  is  located  but  a  short  distance  from  the  Hasle  Valley*  to 

Lake  Br^-enz  iu  the  Cberlandj  to  its  v/est^  a  short  distance 

ArtrtaSo  ^nS^f  description  is  taken  from  pages  98-114  of 

Addams,  The  •-.wiss  Confederation”  and  the  data  for  the  years  18G7-18S8 
sixteen  years  after  ’Grandpa'  Amacker  left  for  the  United  States.  Its^ 
proximity  to  his  ov/n  commune,  and  not  too  removed  in  time  should  give 
consideration  as  to  the  civic  pattern  familian  to  our  ances¬ 
tors,  It  as  not  accurate  for  1957,  but  for  1888. 

The  Commune  of  Grindelv/ald  is  comprised  of  8  sub-distric-’-s  whose 

ancient  tin^s.  In  turn?  thrCom;;.unf  fs  a 
District  Commune,  with  its  headquarters  at  Interlaken 
It,  of  course,  is  in  the  Canton  of  Bern.  xxaii.tjn. 

Its  population  consisted  of  about  3,000:  livinP-  in  600  houses  and  on 

Irote^t.^nf^^®  ground^i.e.,  farms)?  i?  irentir??? 

Sunlil!  Its  own  and  separate  church  comnune  Assembly  and 

S50®00°^  I  cattle,  valued  from  ' 

^50,00  $80,00  each.  There  v/ere  .2,630  cov/s,  i  -^43  eoats  1  343 

442  pigs,  les  horses,  and  9S  hives  ^f  bees,  'a  larm  fabor4r'^  ^Lual 

ffam^woufrirT.!"®  A  LrLL?eron 

a  I  arm  v/ould  get  15^  -  20p  and  food  per  day, 

V®  '°y  guides  and  porters,  by  employment  in 

'"'i  foodstuffs  for  the  visitors  fIrmiL 

tkf  raising  ox  cattle  are  the  principal  means  of  living  It  is 

tradespeople  to  come  to  their  employers '^houses 
of  tools  to  anyone's  house,  and  make  a  pair 

do  the  material  being  found  fo.T  him;  a  tailor  is  accustoLd  to 

do  the  same.  They,  as  well  as  carpenters,  joiners  and  others  arp 

worn  to°tL  "mtn'^®''  day. and  food  The  women  make  the  homespun  Clothing 

and  i-  elvL  xs  paid  from  $2,00  -  $3.50  per  month 

ana  i^  given  in  addition  one  pair  of  shoes  per  year. 

th^  Assembly  (see  chart  opposite)  meets  three  times  per  year 

o-“  March,  when  all  accounts  are  passed;  the  Treasures?* 

Ox  the  commune  exec ted;  and  the  officials  who  have  charge  of  the  ooor 
are  also  elected.  The  1st  Monday  in  May:  places  are  filled  orthr 

in°OctoLr^'^?S^^s  school  committee.  On  the  2nd  Monday 

mee?!ngfm4y'bl  he?f LleSSed?''  "*=traordinary 

averaged  57^i  per  $120  in  the  commune.  The  can¬ 
on  dollar  and  included  compulsory  fire  insurance 

buildings  over  $100  in  valuation.  (I  metal  p^at^al- 
may  be  seen  on  many  houses,  indicating  the  fur- 

the  v/ell.)  Fire  engines  are  kept  in  various  parts  of 

the  commune,  and  are  manned  by  volunteers,  ^ 

cantonal  road,  constructed  by  the  canton;  maintained  by  a 

I  comm«n«?  canton  but  supervised  by  the 

'  la^^n  neglect  to  the  District  Engineer  at  Inter- 

■La^en.  All  other  roads  and  paths  are  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  commum 

^  co^unal  Council  consists  of  the  president  and  8  council- 

i  sub-district),  plus  a  secretary.  It  meets  on  the 

I  irst  Monday  of  each  month.  The  president  is  paid  $2o.OO  annually; 
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:onal 


each  member  -  $4.00;  and  the  secretary  $120.00' per  year.  A  father  and 
son,  a  father-in-law  and  son-in-law,  a  brother  and  a  half-brbther  can 
not  be  members  at  the  same  time,  ,  Nor  can  the  president  and  secretary 
be  in  any  such  relationship  -  to  prevent  nepotism. 

c 

There  is  one  cantonal  policeman  stationed  at  Grindelwald.  paid  by  the 
commune,  ^  j- 

The  Council  provides  for  the  administration  of  guardianship  matters  of 
deeds  relating  to  landed  property,  and  of  local  police.  It  only  has 
competence  in  affairs  of  an  estimated  value  of  $40,00,  or  less,  l/hen 
the  value  is  greater  it  must  be  brought  before  the  Assembly,  The  offi¬ 
cials  are  subject  to  supervision  of  the  Canton  of  Bern,  which  is  exer- 
laken  behalf  by  the  prefect  of  the  district  residing  at  Inter- 

Communal  property  consists  of  some  small  woods,  buildings  and  money 
h.  reserve  of  ^>120, 00  is  kept  for  journey-money  in  case  of  v/ar,  to  assist 
men  who  have  to  join  the  service  at  headquarters, 

relieved  in  3  ways;  1,)  for  regular  paupers,  a  cant< 
official  wno  comes  up  from  Interlaken,  makes  his  inspection,  and  pays 
maintenance  out  of  cantonal  funds.  a  special  committee 

for  other  less  necessitious  persons,  including  transits,  3.)  another 
special  committee  for  the  sick-poor. 

The  commune  has  also  the  right  to  several  beds  in  the  district  hospital 
at  Interlaken,  v/here  those  who  have  been  seriously  injured,  or  are  suf¬ 
fering  some  complicated  illness,  are  taken  for  treatment,  if  they 

themselves  possess  sufficient  means  to  ensure  proper  nirsing  at 
home.  If  a  case  is  still  more  serious,  and  the  man  is  poor,  he  can  be 

^  certificate  from  the  communal  Council,  and  be  sent  to 

was  back°in^lG8S^°^^^^^^  medical  advice.  Remember,  this 

Each  homestead  had  the  right,  in  return  for  a  small  payment,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  firewood  annually,  but  it  must  be  for  home  use.  The 
monies  received  are  expended  in  the  salaries  of  foresters,  and  in  the 

rooms^  f  necessary  firewood  in  winter  for  the  school 

Each  boy  ana  girl  must  contribute  a  piece  daily.  Visitors  in 

loe  children  tearing  downhill,  each  with  a 

fire°*  little  sled  as  his  contribution  to  the  school 

takin^*’th6®hi.=o  ^  youngest  son  has  the  privilege  of 

of  the  fa^lv  tL?  estimated  value,  paying  over  to  the  rest 

tv  and  Should  he  decide  not  to  take  the  proper- 

resoectinv  It^  '’®  ?hle  to  come  to  any  private  arrangement 

o?  nrooe?tv  i*  u"®*  ’'®  hy  public  auction.  Any  other  land 

also  sold  li  "hloh  no  such  private  arrangements  can  be  made,  is 

of  to"  practice,  if  at  the  auction  a  member 

anv  u?  °"®„?!  *?®  highest  biddings,  the  property  is  usu- 

in  the^omllniJ'^  Zl?^®  ^®  traditional  feeling  ingrained 

stead  f^om  ®®“®  family  should  retain  its  land  and  home- 

Stead  from  generation  to  generation. 
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SLUITZf  RLfinD'S  ILL  WinO 

*‘*®  article  "Switzerland's  Ill 
G,  Mencher  and  John  ijonovan  in  the  October,  1956  issue 
of  Coronet  Magazine,  pages  36-38.)  "  issue 

"The  foehn  (pronounced  "fern"  without  the  »r»)  is  a  warm  drv  alnine 
wind,  ranj:ing  among  the  vvorld^s  weather  problems  It  has  been  recop-- 
nized  for  centuries,  being  spelled  in  ISth  century  llteJatSre  ar'pf;nn 

The  meteorological  explanation  of  almost  a  hundred  years  aeo  bv  Hann 

ir*  disproven,  although  it  is  by  no  mean^LnlLsive 

llien  a  low  pressure  localizes  over  the  British  Ijsles  a  rush  of  air 
from  the  Meaiterranean  Sea  hits  the  Alps  forming  a  dam  Then  thpv 

throth^bf  wherr?fey  S^suckld'down"^ 

fSt  fbov^sea  lewPi  Switzerland  to  £00 

irit  fall.,  ^  Germany,  the  air  being  heated  by  compression 

mfy  be^hal?4d  ^aL  relative  high  humidity  of  the  air 

“iis-.jsi.s'rss  isirSoioS’.ss 

ptSs*of  th?AloI  Strips  Of  clouds  form  over  the 

ful^  Of  the  Alps,  and  the  blue  air  becomes  amazingly  clear  and  beauti- 


phenomena  is  attested  by  countless  articles  by  eminent  au- 
t-?  P®°Pl®  become  dissatisfied  and  restless:  tempers  flare  over 

trivial  arguments;  headaches  and  nausea-,  faintness  and  a^feelinp-  of 
frantic  amiiety;  finding  it  difficult  to  do  mental  and  phyncal  work 
a  feeling  of  laziness  and  a  desire  to  sleep;  heart  palpitation  aX  ’ 
is°an  drops;  an  increase  in  suicide  and  accidLt  rates  %here 

oLtions  appetites  as  reflected  by  more  numerous  con¬ 

ceptions  in  spring  and  autumn  when  the  foehn  is  especially  intense 


?dter",  it  causes  the  snow  to  melt  and  break  and 
form  snow  fragments  -  "lawinen"  -  causing  gigantic  avalanches. 


aJd  forL*or+hr“?  capacity  is  to  spread  fire;  because  of  the  C  yness 
yards  nurture  an  ember  and  carry  it  hundred  of 

churrh  alpine  regions,  as  soon  as  the  foehn  is  expected,  the 

All  •^’'1  '’u-L**'*’®®  ““®®'  ®  P®"®®^  t''®“  three  tiSes  more. 

All  smoking  is  forbidden,  and  kitchen  fires  must  be  extinguished." 


^ page  17  it  was  during  a  foehn  in  1. 
Of  the  buildings  in  Meiringen  (Home  Base  for  the 
the  civic  records. 


1  that  destroyed  most 
Amackers)  and  with  it 
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Egi  •Monastery  at  St,  Gallen 


1.  Entrance  from  outside  v/allc 
2*  The  church 
5c  Hfein  cloister 

4,  Dormitories  with  heating 
appartus  below. 

5,  Refractory  below,  v;ardrobe 
above , 

6,  Cellars,  with  storehouse 

7  b  Pilgrims  &  poor  travele.rs 
house,  with  ov/n  bakery 

8*  Vifriting  rooms,  library  below 

9o  Living  rooms  and  dormitories 
for  visiting  monks 

10 r  Schoolmaster's  lodging 

11,  Schoolroom  for  ordinary  pupils 

12c  Porter’s  lodge 

13,  Quarters  for  guests  of  quality 

14 o  Brewery  &  bakery  for  those  in  13 

15,  Abbey  towers,  and  spiral  stairs 
for  observation 

16,  Use  unknown 

17,  Sheep  stall 

18,  Servants 
L9o  Goat  stall 
^0,  Swine  stall 
'’I,  Cattle  stall 
22 •  Horse  barn 

23c  Mares  &  Oxen,  with  hayloft  above 
Workshop  for  coopers 


25c  Storehouse  for  brewery 
grain 

26 9  Fruit  drying 

27 0  Brewery  &  bakery  for  res¬ 
ident  monks 

20  0  Shoemakers,  saddders,  swori 
&  s  hi e Idmake  r s ,  c a rve  r s , 
tanners,  goldsmiths  and 
blacksmitlis 

29 «  Granary  &  thrashing  floor 
30a  Poultry 
31 3  Gardner 

ZZo  Cloisters  for  the  ill 

34a  Church  for  the  ill 

35b  Novices 

35o  Hospital  garden 

37o  Physician  &  apothecary 

38 o  The  sick  (hospital) 

39 0  The  abbott 


24. 
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M  OnRST6RY  ST.  6  RLten 

% 


Tracing  ma4e  from  Sheperd*s  HISTORICAL 
ATLAS.  (^iglnal  from  tho  library  of 
St.  Gallon  Monastery.  It,  perhaps,  rep¬ 
resents  the  ideal  version  of  a  Benedict¬ 
ine  monastery.  There  is  no  exact  record 
of  the  total  number  of  buildings  on  the 
site  in  the  SOO^s,  the  era  for  vt/hich  the 
above  illustrates. 


/ 
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L  fi  N  G  U  fl  G  £  S 


I - 

SWISS -GERMN 

1 


NaTIOML 
- 1 _ 


FRENCH 


OPPldlAL 


ITALIAN 

J 


ROliWlNSCH 


the  Romansch  language  in  the-Graubundef  (detaiLfbelow)  f 

STkHI  ^?ii^aguagL^®as’^well*as”s^^!  published 

and  Federal  Tribunal  The  tev-j-G  po^sen  in  the  Swiss  Parliament 

may  be  regarded arb^inf meJo!y"tSaL?a??oToT^  originals,  and  none 
has  its  ov/n  official  lane-nap-*^  f  anot.ner.  Each  canton 

individual  citize^  have  below),  and  it,  as  well  as  the 

with  the  Federal  authorities.  ^  ^  correspond  in  its  own  language 

iibture”of  c?rteTOt°tni«f  National  Language  in  1937  as  a 

cultures  of  the  sSi^J-Race  Thif  laSSasris‘’?^r"'?  ’“^^f^ing  about  the 
of  Ancient  Rome  it  beins  verv  Vinoo  f  closest  to  the  tongue. 

isolated  region^  of  thf GrlubLdef?,  *2  has  survived  in  the 

tuallv  SDGak  ■i■^  T+  -ili  ^Taubunden  Alps,  Only  about  50,000  people  ac- 

ton  of  Graubunden  And  indicative  off.icial  languages  of  the  can- 

Swiss,  even  it  i^divlLrfnJe  J  2  °f  intense  individualily  of  the 

latter  beinglec^l^^r^'trthTEngadLi^lLnrlcT"""''"' 

lFrir'^fflci^°f^'^‘^^^^  language  of  the  canton  of  Tessin,  and  one  of 

facial  languages  xor  Graubunden.  Spoken  by  about  aso.OOO  Swiss. 

iiii;  if  is°flso^oL^S®thrthLe‘'of-”rri°*  and 

burg  Vaud  In  all  about  ene  languages  of  Bern,  Frei- 

and  a  large  number  usf??  te2°’e®  French,  fdien  written, 

is,  on  thi  whole,  propef  co»»»ercial  purposes  internationally,  it 

cSfisfthf neff®  ?®  t°  iheir  old 

sung  canton  of  Geneva  is 

fnt  *pfo?f  the  almost  non-exis- 

thoiWh^^the^?  Similar  to  that  spoken  in  Italian  Savoy  al- 
though  the  language  of  Geneva  is  distinctly  French  now  it 

anthef  and^sSnf  if  ?  °'™ 

^1*  i-»  ^  w-nci  sung  it  in  17 th  csntuiry  Dutch  whoi- 

tt  -t  thfsfaft  of  a 

Baseball  game,  m  place  oi  the  ‘star  Spangled  Benner \) 

^^'offoial^f  language  of  the  balance  of  the  cantons;  also  one 
is  spokefbf  about  th?fc®  tor  Graubunden,  Bern,  Vaud,  and  Freiburg.  It 
it  follows  the  cnii cf  Swiss.  In  the  written  language 

the  dialect  being  as  varied^aHlU  Sefof  cLf  nr“®^““® 

iege  (Maoef  Ulf  if  Aif  ®t"'^K*®f'®  *®ther  entered  Worth  Central  Col- 

maS  Evanblicai  iaith  ThL*Lf  drained  for  the  ministry  in  the  Ger- 
overtonel  f  ?he  ccf  u®^?®  1390- s,  the  German 

German  at  homo  college  jas  high.  Dad 'was  accustomed  to  speaking 
uerman  at  home  -  he  just  didn't  know  it  was  Swiss-German.  So  when  he 
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rerL^°  was  to  write  in 

This  IS  Ducii  Goupl"  Imagine  his  chagrin  when  the 

tlrrible?”^®n''''+^  notation  ”Das  ist 

to  trj^u  nv.  2^  hand.  Grandpa  Amacker  was  a  daily  subscriber 

evening  newspaper, ,  .written  in  pure  German. 

They  could  read  it;  they  couldn't  speak  it. 

Guch  is  the  Switsers  hatred  of  the  Gemans  and  the  Austrians  they 

%ilu  Ihf  Ger«L"orgf?Lny/*”®“"’'  under^tand’^or 

Sg=  irc^n?! jf “ftf ?L%ourls?  wnflu'hl^  ^peal  °or" 

have  access  to  one  who  can  speak,  that  language.  * 

trains,  buses,  traffic  signs,  and  so  forth;  anv  in¬ 
formation  general  in  nature  is  always  given  in  the  three  of f icial* lan- 

often  in  English,  as  well.  While  those  Switzers  who 
meet  the  traveling  public  are  linguists,  the  great  m.ajority  of  the 
po£>ula'tion  speaks  but  one  language. 

2?:®®.?^  villages  bordering  upon  different  language  areas:  each 
group  uoes  i.s  own.  For  example,  a  butcher  shop  owned  by  a  man  speak¬ 
ing  French,  and  catering  to  the  French-speaking  trade  will  have  his 


signs  in  French.  Right 
he  caters  to  the  German 
areas  abut,  phrases  are 
meanings  making  it  most 
*  outlander’ . 


next  door  might  be  signs  in  German,  indicating 
speaking  clientele.  Of  course,  where  the 
mixed  into  sentences  for  niceties  in  precise 
intelligible  to  the  neighbor,  but  havoc  to  the 


CONCLUS  ION 


By 


refusing 


^  .  r  create  a  problem,  by  taking  the  simple  natural  cour<?e 

avoided  language  barriers  in  living  amongst  themselves’ 
voiding  quarrels  which  have  so  often  disrupted  other  cSuntrils?  ’ 
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SUJfSS  federal  GOVERnniEUT 

aLSL?ra?eJ  Thf  Larf  governs,  the  federal  diet 

Lnal  activities  »•*«*  =°“- 

s;;:r‘dG"f  j 

sti?ut“n  th^Fldl^^/c^on: 

canton- s  liberty,  as  the  cantor!Le?f  °Lt®  If tfbe?""®®"”®  ®®®'' 

individual  citizen  are  two  unusual 

three  months  of  th^  passagS  of  ih°  bill  rf  Itatf  thif 

ac?  Congress,  upon  fe  regies?  of  tin  Ifliln  Ilflf L 

voted  upon  the  entire  U  8  eitizLr  ??« 
will  suK^t^^tn  instituted  bv  the  petition  of  50 'OOO "voters  which 

Kf^rlif  If eS?If "Grt,I“f '  -Visiin  of  tflf  clff- 

States,  the  cirrespiidiig  numb'f  IZllTo  lLteeTmIuion'“  If  h^plf 
cedures  are  not  possible  in  the  country  as  large  arthfSiitf  f^fi 
But  in  Switzerland  it  works  out  very  nicely  ft  ts  lot  f  ®- 

mitlTiJXZT  f f  o^inifs^fflelf f -a  fnse 

hea?f f f If Laniiglmf In!  continuity  with  their  for- 

upon  tho„e  oi  the  United  States,  with  some  very  exact  differences.  ’ 

If  h^lim  ^ifl^TTo®f  States  senate,  with 

T^s  f  ®  amwed  two  members;  each  sub-canton  one  member 

hfulf thfffi  iopulf llf*  fmiff ifirmade 

through  the  Cantonal  Assembly,  and  the  canton  pays  the  salaries. 

«^ot»responds  to  the  United  States  House  of  Renre- 
each  22^000  nSf f  distribution  of  population;  one  member  for 

the  ef ifisff? fflAefLSff  considered 

f  f  thi  f Itll  not  the  division  of  fields  for  action  il  f clf f uch 
and  ?hf  lef tf Irf  IIII,f  '’‘'®"^®  *’‘®  »°"®®  ‘’viginates  revenues 

ulitld^f  ItL^?2£ntive  bpnch  where  the  difference  with  that  of  the 
a  fif  n“llf lEf rf  ®  marked.  Appointed  by  the  Federal  Assembly  is 

strall  SSHSCil,  »hioh  is  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  admini- 

Chart  oDDOsite^^  niain  departments  of  the  Federal  government,  (note  the 

auflnlSI!  I  ^•,  *®™  office  is  for  four  years,  but  as  re- 

^pointment  is  almost  automatic,  it  amounts  to  a  life  tenure. 

«^Swlf  If  »nf  ^'’®  Cococil  to  be  the  President 

one  If  ^  another  the  Vice-President.  Their  terms  are  for 

year,  ana  they  may  not  succeed  themselves.  Hence,  the  office  ro- 
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tates  among  the  seven  members  each  successive  year, 

^‘Ssembly,  i,e.  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  elects 

at^aussane;  Vaud! 

while  the  other  branches  meet  in  Bern,  Its  functions  are  purely  le- 

interpretation,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Jnited  States  Supreme  Court, 


The  Federal  Assembly  also  elects  the  Federal  Chaacello 
the  secretariat  for  the  Federal  Council,  and  for  the  F 


r,  which  acts  as 
ederal  Assembly, 


The  Federal  Assembly  appoints  the  Commander 
time  of  war,  .  - - 


-in-Chief  of  the  armies  in 


FEDERAL  COUNCIL 
Cabinet 


FEDERAL  TRIBUNAL 
(courts ) 


Ca^NCE  LLORY  C  OI.l'lANDER-  IN-  CIIIEP 

(secretariate)  (The  ililitary) 


1 

I  I  Foreign 
I  I  Interior 


Justice  and 
Police 

I  [  Military 

□Finance  and 
Customs 


Industry  and 
Agriculture 


□Posts  and 
Railroads 


COUNCIL  OF 

u 

NATIONAL  . 

STATES 

Together,  they 

COUNCIL 

2  per  canton 

compose  •'  the 

1  per  22,000  in 

>iSSEivn3LY 

each  canton» 

Legislation  of  both  houses,  upon  petition  of  the 
voters  are  subject  to  : 


Initiative :  •'* 


Referendum;  Recall: 


to  Inaugurate 
new  laws  o 


to  repeal 
recent  legis¬ 
lation. 


To  repeal 
older  leg¬ 
islation. 
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The  a/1  I  l  I  t  h  r  y 


usually  refer  to  ’the  military*  part  of  their  life,  and  not 

+  T®  ingrained  and  as  universal  as  their  school,  or 

their  vocation.  Just  as  they  speak  of  the  scholastic  part  of  their 

the  military.  This  acceptance  is  not  na- 
tion-v/ide;  the  French  part  of  Switzerland  is  not  as  enthusiastic  as  the 

area  Yet,  when  they  cease  their  grumbling,  they  ap¬ 
preciate  its  necessity,  and  the  importance  of  the  individual. 


The  military  is  designed  around  a  defensive  v/ar.  Delay  at  the  fron- 

plains  and  foot-hills;  retirement  into  the 
the  troops  where  pre-arranged  fortifications,  stocked  with  a 
year  s  provisions  of  xood  and  ammunition;  the  type  of  terrain  high 
mountains,  narrow  passes,  allow  a  well-trained  few  to  stave  off  many 

practical  (especially  where  the.  pilot  is  unfamiliar 
\/ith  the  air  currents)  and  how  can  a  nation  bomb  the  Alps  to  rubble?? 

tradition  and  history,  the  make-up  of  the 
Army  is  along  cantonal  lines.  Membership  in  a  regiment  is  by  cantons 
(who  appoint  the  officers  up  through  the  rank  of  captain);  and  the  com- 

Districts,  or  neighborhoods.  Each  performs  the  type  of 

Le  "  those  in  the  Graubunden  and  V/allis 

are  the  Ski  Regpents,  and  other  forms  where  their  alpine  living  makes 

each  soldier  intimately  familiar  with 

^®  defend,  but  his  v^ry  home  and 

family  are  within  .2;5-50  miles  of  where  he  would  fight  -  and  remember 

i-u-f  ^  because  the  Federal  Constitution  uniquely  pro¬ 
hibits  offensive  warfare.  ^  ^ 


.ride  in  their  past  victories  is  a  very  real  thing  to  the  Swiss  —  the 
symbol  of  their  military,  a  white  cross  on  a  red  background,  is  the  one 
common  denominator;  there  may  be  French-speaking  Swiss;  and  there  may 
be  Italian-speaking  Swiss;  and  there  may  be  German-speaking  Sv/iss; 
there  may  be  Catholic  Cantons,  and  Protestant'  Cantons;  from  Rural  Can- 
tons,  and  City  Cantons;  the  slow-moving  Bernese  may  physically  and  psy¬ 
chologically  be  far  removed  from  the  Geneves,  but  they  are  all  part  of 


Cons®quently,  it  is  these  factors  which  give  the  Swiss  his  attitude  to¬ 
ward  ^  the  military.  It  is  not  one  of  hostility  that  it  interferes  with 
nis  individuality,  as  is  the  case  with  the  French.  Nor  of  an  arrogant 
German  military  clique.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  his  life,  as  it  is  of 
the  life  of  every  Swiss  male.  ,  v 

When  a  young  man  reaches  the  age  of  IS,  he  is  called  up  for  his  physi¬ 
cal  and  mental  examination.  Passing  it,  he  takes  his  basic  training 
men  he  is  20,  He  is  then  part  of  the  military  until  he  is  48  years  of 
age.  Those  who  can  not  pass  the  physical,  pay  an  extra  tax  until  he  is 
He  is  also  required  to  be  a  part  of  civil  defense  where  his  handi¬ 
cap  will  not  interfere,  as  well  as  civic  duties,  where  used,  such  as 
the  volunteer  fire  department. 

There  is  no  avoiding  this  training  period,  nor  any  other  form  of  mili¬ 
tary  service,  schooling,  employment  etc.  It  doesn*t  matter  what  your 
family  is,  nor  any  other  distinction.  Depending  upon  your  branch  of 
service,  you  spend  from  90-180  days  in  this  training.  It  is  most  in¬ 
tense,  there  is  no  time  to  bewail  your  lot.  But  neither  is  your  life 
cut  off  for  two  to  three  years.  You  come  out  of  it  with  a  basic  mili¬ 
tary  training,  physically  improved,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  your 
neighbor  who  v/ent  through  it  with  you,  your  morale  high  by  assuming  the 
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status  of  the  other  men  in  your  community,  (2f  you  are  selected  for 
an  officer*s  rank,  you  keep  on  for  another  62-104  days.  There  is  no 
officers*  training  school,  such  as  V/est  Point,  nor  St.  Cyr) . 

Your  captain  lives  in,  or  close-by,  your  community.  It  is  customary 
for  each  member  of  his  company  to  send  a  New  Year’s  card  to  him  to 
which  he  replies  individually.  There  is  a  pretty  close  relationship 
between  him  and  the  members  of  his  company.  He  is  a  citizen-soldier 
such  as  you,  he  may  be  working  in  the  same  plant,  be  a  doctor  or  a 
school  teacher,  but  he  is  well  thought  of  in  this  community  because  he 
has  had  to  earn  his  rank  through  ability.  He  isn’t  a  bad  person  to  go 
to  for  advice  on  other-than-railitary  matters,  either.  Of  such  is  the 
Swiss  Army  composed.  It  is  highly  personable. 

Do  not  assume  it  has  a  comic-opera  overtone.  Nor  do  not  assume  the 
Swiss  to  be  intensely  militaristic.  It  is  the  other  way  around.  They 
are  free  because  they  are  strong  -  and  they  learned  the  hard  way,  that 
this  freedom  comes  from  a  united  effort  by  rugged  individuals.  Their 
whole  system  of  civic  responsibility  rests  upon  this  premise. 


Symbolically,  as  well  as  practically,  the  fact  that  each  soldier  is 
given  his  gun,  his  live  ammunition,  his  uniform,  and  his  kit  denotes 
the  confidence  of  his  government  in  him.  It  is  expected  to  be  kept  in 
instant  readiness.  At  the  outbreak  of  V/orld  V/ar  II,  the  entire  fron¬ 
tier  surrounding  Switzerland  was  fully  manned  and  armed  within  5  hours 
oeiore  the  British  Parliament  had  even  been  officially  notified  war  was 
on.  Before  the  recruit  can  leave  his  basic  training,  he  must  pass  a 
marksmanship  testj  and  he  must  maintain  it  throughout  his  service  or 
back  he  goes  until  he  does.  Hence,  his  gun  is  oiled  and  cleaned  at 
irequent  intervals.  Marksmanship  contests  locally,  and  in  the  canton 
are  held  frequently,  and  everjr  four  years  a  National  Championship  is 
helo  (the  first  such  contest  was  held  in  1452), 


stays  in  the  ’Elite’,  or  ’Auzug’  from  the  age  20-36;  from 
*Landswehr’;  and  from  49-60  in  the  ’Landstrum*.  Each 
classification  a  little  less  arduous.  The  Elite  are  called  for  maneu¬ 
vers  annually  for  a  period  of  20  days;  officers  2E  days.  The  balance 
serve  a  total  of  60  days  in  each  class  (not  all  in  one  year). 


The  Federal  Constitution  limits  the  number  of  regular  troops 
xicers  to  300  per  canton,  or  sub-canton,  for  a  total  of  7  500 
Switzerland  can  field  a  force,  ready  for  action  of  750  000  - 
being  the  Reserves  and  Auxiliary.  On  the  basis  of  population 
United  States  v/ould  have  an  armed  force  of  25,000,000. 


and  of- 
.  Yet, 
250,000 
,  the 


It  would  not  be  practical  to  expect  the  United  States  to  have  an  or- 
nicely^^°°  similar  to  the  Swiss.  But  for  the  Swiss,  it  works  out  very 
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s  UJ  I  S  S  c  HfiRfi  C  T  £  R. 

Plaving  made  a  study  of  the  bacJ-«yv.n,inrf  «  ^  ^  ' 

how  the  English  ISth  century  -uthorlohn'RusSira'nafyzS  fhe^f'  """ 

oftSI  Ew!ss^®“4-s?t''o^?""?  respecting  the  character 
other  nation^  °S^r^LL^%h^^L-=eiSryf 

or  Lsely  me?cenary°  vvLn^in^Lct^the^”^^^^  virtoone, 
heroic  nor  base  but  I  ^  neither 

v/ith  more  tLn  any  othirre^ordersl!bi  ^^^^born 

much  regard-5ne  their  t-ivol  ^  stubborziaops;  mt 

them  awIyrfofminrL  carelessly  cast- 

never  relascing  their  p-raso  improvement,  but 

gained;  devoid  of  romant-iA 

a  practical  and  oatieS  love  that^^n loving  v/ith 
foresook;  little" given  to  neitner  wearied  nor 

maintaining  L  religion,  but 

ness  deadened  and  no  bt  ^  ^  purity  which  no  worldli- 
rously  generous  nc-  Dathet^opfi chival- 

LTLtfil!Lr‘?e 

Sick  ?h«r,-SA  allowing  thhr  prile  to 

yet  conSetteSiy  rlT^ltZ  “ci?  ^  f-icious, 

dull,  but  clea--siSter?o  ali  fvf  ”®  his  due; 

tioe  patien*  rithSr»-!L  ^  P'^^noiP’es  of  jus- 

long^dSy  elo^th:^SSoSe^^S\°'\^“®fe^S!r.!:£.t 

wit'^no^ ^  have  said  no  subtle 
nersuads^ri  in+ra  ^  ^hey 


can  not  be 


s  SiciiV- 

teS  ed  ?  Battle  S  M^rgar- 

Eefirmatkn  becauSShc”EvaSoi  • 
to  send  the™  tStr1ueSuppliK£S\^|lf 


f  f 


'Modern  Painter' (George  Allen) 
t'o  geSalization  can^  description  may  sound  a  little  flowery  and 


i 


I 


OG  PxflPHY 


I  W  'O 

"Our  Swiss  Background" 


Including  the  writer,  everybody  v/ould  appear  to 
feel  called  upon  to  write  a  book  about  the  Swiss# 
Guide  books  are  the  most  prevalent,  but  whatever 
the  subject,  somebody  has  v^ritten  a  book  upon  how 
the  Swiss  react#  This  v/riter  reads  only  English< 
Hence,  he  has  not  had  the  opporunity  to  delve  into  the  wealth  of  mat¬ 
erial  written  in  French  and  German#  The  works  that  have  enabled  him 
to  complete  this  work  are: 


M^s^;  Shepard’s  ’Historical  Atlas  ’  is  the  standard  te::t  used  in  many  ‘ 
Follogiato  history  classes o  Henry  Holt  2c  Co#,  the  publishers  ad¬ 

vise  us  they  no  longer  do  so#  However,  most  libraries  have  a  copy#  hs 
definite  boundary  lines  were  not  made  during  the  greater  period  involv-’ 
ed  in  this  study  we  doubt  if  its  use  will  be  of  much  good  to  the  reader#  [ 

HISTORY  I 


General ;  "An  Encyclopdia  of  ViForld  History",  edited  by  William  L.  langer  |i 
Houghton-Iiif f lln  Go#;  Boston,  Mass#  (1943)  is  outstanding  for  world  his- 
tory.  By  its  very  scope  the  information  is  concise,  but  its  authentic-  I 
ity  is  recognized  by  such  scholars  we  have  met« 

"Cambridge  Medieval  History  Series"';  edited  by  Bury,  Gwatkin,  &  Whitn-  || 
ey;  Cambridge  (England)  University;  (1956)  is  a  13  volume  work  that  is  ^ 

most  detailed  in  its  coverage.  Frankly,  it  was  over  our  heads  for  our 

needs,  Vife  used  volumes  1  &  2  but  the  names  of  the  lesser  chieftans  in  ■ 

the  minor  tribes  were  in  such  profusion  as  to  bog  us  down#  To  a  train-  ^ 
ed  researcher  it  will  be  a  go Id-mine o  i 


Swiss  History :  The  encyclopedias  give  excellent  over-view  facts  on 

all  phases,  including  historical#  Particularly,  the  "Encyclopedia  Brit» 
tanica"  was  used  for  its  material  on  The  Military# 

If  we  were  to  suggest  a  single  volume  for  Swiss  backgroimd  we  would  rec¬ 
ommend  J,  C«  Heroid’s  "Swiss  Without  Halos",  published  by  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Hew  York  City  (1948)#  It  treats  the  subjects  by  topic, 
rather  than  chronolically,  in  an  informal  manner,  but  we  have  found  no 
other  book  to  give  one  the  understanding  of  the  Swiss  history  and  char¬ 
acteristics  as  does  this#  We  have  found  it  in  most  every  public  lib¬ 
rary  that  makes  any  pretense  for  covering  Sv/itzerland  so  that  its  avail¬ 
ability  should  not  be  too  difficult. 


By  chance,  we  were  introduced  to  the  study  of  Swiss  history  when  we  pick¬ 
ed  up  W.  I),  McCracken’s  "The  Rise  of  the  Swiss  Republic";  Arena  Publish¬ 
ing  Co#;  Boston,  Mass,  (1892)#  During  the  ensuing  years,  others  may 
make  additions  to  the  historical  trend,  but  McCracken  supplies  the  es¬ 
sence,  He  draws  numerous  parallels  between  Swiss  and  United  States  his¬ 
tory#  It  has  not  been  reprinted,  and  may  be  hard  to  find  in  local  li¬ 
braries  e 

There  would  seem  to  be  great  rivalry  between  the  two  English  universit¬ 
ies  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  for  covering  the  studies  of  Switzerland  in 
most  every  subject#  However,  each  published  a  volume  that  we  found  to 


be  extremly  valuable#  Oxford  -  "A  Short  History  of  Switre-^land."  -  Pon« 
jour,  Offler,  &  Potter;  Clarendon  Press  (1955).  We  know  of  nfbe^ter 
chronological  history o  W'hile  not  quite  in  the  popular  vein  of  Harold 
It  Is  very  readable.  Its  recent  publication  date  has  no<-  csuLd  1?  tA 
be  widely  distributed  in  the  libraries  we  have  used  (which  is  too  bad). 

published  vnihelm  Oechsll»s  "History  of  Srttzerland  I 
_499-1914  ,  After_  a  short  historical  introduction  the  body  of  the 
concerned  with  a  period  not  too  thoroughly  covered  by  other 
studies#  To  gain  a  complete  understanding  of  what  the  Swiss^ent  thru 

'often  the  caLr  '’^  ^  should^ot  be  neglected,  as  ?s  ^oT 


Mew®Yo?r^?v  &  Hurat;  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pierce  Inc.; 

Mew  York  City  (^41)  contains  other  data  than  history,  although  that 

is  not  neglected.  It  was  written  when  Hitler  was  at  his  zenith,  and 
is  a  challenge  by  two  natives  for  the  Swiss  principles.  It  is  a  fair¬ 
ly  popular  book,  and  well  recommended  for  further  study  of  the  Swiss. 


The  1880 's  and  1890 *s  seemed 
tion»3  hlstoryc  Sir  Francis 


to  attract  a  host  of  writers  to  that  na^ 

^  ,  Adam»s  "Swltzer?.and''*;  Macmillan  Co#  (1889) 

Is  daced  \men  it  comes  to  discussing  the  political  opd  -f-hp 

educational  and  industrial  faollitils  of  Le  country,  but  we  ^id  tike 
his  information,  as  credited^  on  the  operati0)n  of  a'corioraune  (pages  in 
this  volume  J.v-4«u.6o)o  For  those  who  like  folk-lore,  and  they  can  find 
the  volume,  negends  of  Switzerland"  by  H.  Ac  Guerber;  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Cooj^New  York  Cloy  (1899;  will  offer  several  pleasant  hours o  "Switzer- 

G^^Fo  Pupnam  Coc;  :(1890)  rnusb  have  been  written 
shortly  after  the  remains  ox  tne  lake  dwellers  were  first  discovered 
because  it  deals  at  length  with  them  and  with  the  Celts#  More  recent 
findings  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  phase „  "The  Annals  of 
Switzerland  ;  Juila  Marla  Colton;  A,  S.  Barnes  Goc  (1897)  is  written 

work® 


vein  popular  a.o  the  time  -  frankly,  we  suggest  a  more  recent 
It’s  all  right  if  you  can’t  find  any  others 


Alpine  Passes  in  Medieval  T.lmes";  JohnE#  Tyler;  Oxford  (England) 

Press  (1930)  would  appear  to  be* his  thesis  for  a  degree#  Again  as 
in  the  ’Medieval  History"  series,  the  detail  bogs  down  gaining  the 
essence  both  as  to  the  written  material,  and  the  single  map#  If  you 
■  are  '.interested  in  knowing  which  personality  used  which  Alpine  pass* 
and  the  retinue,  and  the  itinerary  this  book  will  give  it  to  you®  ^ 

"Switzerlan.d  in  Perspective";  George  Soloveytchik;  Oxford  Press  (Oxford 
"*  Just  what  its  title  lndica.tes;  it  covers  many  phases^ 

of  Swiss  life,  including  history®  It  does  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
Bonjour,  or  Oechsli  (see  top  of  this  page),  but  what  it  does  give  on 
the  subject  is  authentic,  and  to  the  point® 


book  turns  out  to  have  a  wealth  of  historical,  data:  Arnold  Lund’ 
Switzerland  -  Dodd,  Meade;  New  York  City  (1928)#  V/e  found  it  to  be  es¬ 
pecially  helpful  concerning  the  Alpine  passes;  history  of  the  ruling 
houses,  particularly  the  Habsburgs;  sn  d  the  individuals  of  the  Reforma- 
.tiono  Each  Is  treated  in  relation  to  the  area  being  toured' and  there- 

[fore  requires  skipping  around  for  a  strict  historical  study,  but  it  ia 
I  good. 

I  histories  treat  the  subject  of  the  Reformation.  Because  it  is  used 
at  the  Junior  high  school  level  In  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  classes 
Roland  H»  Balnton’s  "The  Church  of  Our  Fathers";  Vifestmlnster  Press;  Chi«* 
jcago;  (1949)  made  the  personalities  of  that  movement,  and  the  religions 
jderived  from  it  quite  clear® 


ii 


Bibliography  (concluded) 
GUIDE  BOOKS 
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Baedeker's  Travel  Guides"  did  not  gain,  nor  maintain  their  reputation 
over  more  then  three-quarters  of  a  century  by  slip-shod  work.  Those 
in  zhe  1880*3  deal  with  travel  and  accomodations  that  seem  far  more  re- 
moved  than  the  years  denote.  The  1957  Edition  incorporates  the  very 
latest  in  format  and  data,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  the  detailed  side- 
lights ,  That  for  1887  gave  us  valuable  data  on  the  area  of  Heirineen 
that  were  omitted  in  later  editions,  ® 

comparable  to  Baedeker:  "The  Blue 

Guide  (1925;  edited  by  Muirhead;  published  by  Eacmillan  &  Co.  Ltd.* 
^ondon;  and  Guide  to  Switzerland"  Faber  &  Faber,  Ltdo;  London  (1947). 
Both  are  based  upon  tours  originating- from  individual  points  within  an- 

on  mileage,  side  trips,  ac>cLodationsr?eS 
and  the  like,  these  we  used  for  establishing  dis-bances  in  the  OberhasI 


Limd's  book  has  been  described  on  the  preceedlng  page, 
its  hist-orical^and  sight-seeing  values  he  discusses  the 
Alps,  and  the  joys  of  mountalneeringo 


In  addition  to 
geology  of  the 


Ggrizelc,  Ori  &  Ruffenaoht's  "Switzerland"  - 
MoGraw-Hill;  I.ew^lork  City .  It_contains  much  Matorloal  matter,  and 
the  guide  IS  systematically  designed  for  tours p  but  what  puts  it  into  a 
class  by  itse.f^are  the  drawings,  that  include  the  regional  maps,  as 
weiu..  In  addition  -bo  the  a  Dove  ^  features  the  volume  contains  saetibns 

mountaineering,  fishing,  spas  and  industries.  There  are  several 
editions,  the  latest  being  1955 . 


Finally, 
One  will 


are  the  host  ox  travel  books  each  with  its  particular  approach, 
be  concerned  v^lth  the  facilities,  and  nothing  on  ooints-of— 


interest;  a  second  will  take  the  'breezy'  approach;  another  will  empha¬ 


size  striking  photographs, 
tlon  amd  preferences. 


The  variety  is  limited  by  the  readers  selec- 


One  final  summation  on  the  books  v^e  have  read  in  preparing:  this  study* 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  or  who  the  author,  thLe  seeSf  to  be  S 
aura  of  good-fellowship  and  affection.  A  writer  may  chuckle 'at  the 
results  of  Swiss  individuality,  but  he  is  chucklihg  with  them,  and  not 
at  them.  Throughout  all  these  books  is  a  feeling  of  pride  of  associa¬ 
tion,  and  respect  for  their  traits.  To  the  writer,  at  least,  it  has 
been  a  delightful,  experience,  this  vicarious  associationo 


And  so,  farewell,  to  the  study  of  our  Sv/iss  background  I  Now,  let's 
examine  the  individuals  for  "Here  Gome  the  Specific  Amackers  S" . 


End  of  Part  1 


background 

*V/©  Spell  it  Amaoker*  page  5 
Home  jase  for  the  Amackers  15 
We  Malute  the  Little  People  23 
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I 
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PART  2 


For  a  description  of 
the  Oberhasle,  see 
pae;©  15® 


106. 


Margareta  ABPL/iNALP 
v/ife  of  Kasper 


Anna  Elisabeth  JAUK 
wife  of  Johannes 


Ethel  Louise  COOK 
wife  of  John  Ralph{I) 


VTllma  lEDIlT 
wife  of  Edward  (I) 


Elizabeth  ShEKKERLD 
wife  of  John  Ralph(II) 


Sheila  Bridget  SEARIS 
wife  of  John  Ralph(III) 


Husband »s 

Chart 
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206 

3? 

208 

3B 

222 
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220 
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T  He 


Distaff! 


n  D  e  X 


Joanne  smacker 


The 

Swenkeruds 


The 

Cooks 


The 

3ea-rls_ 


The 

Greywatchs 


BUT  this  is  the  Little 
Country  that  produced 
(  the  men  that  made  them 
^  all  happy  I  I  ^  (?) 


Houj  TO  Use  Tnese  Chrrts 


wishes  it  to  be 


the  Amacker  first  names;  the  other  for  the  last  names  of  the  others. 

Recognition  is  given  to  the  WIVES  of  the  Amackers ,  for  the  children 

A^^ckers  in  any  marriage.  Where  possible  the  geneological 
charts  for  them  are  given  on  the  page  opposite  to  their  husbands,  or  on 
the  pages  following.  The  index  for  these  distaff  charts  are  to  be  found 
on  the  page  opposite  to  this. 


All  family  data  on  the  Amackers  in  Switzerland  has  been  verified  as  of 
1957,  by  Vifalter  ITilli,  Zivilstandsbeamte,  District  of  Oberhasle,  *  Meiring 
Bern*  The  balance  of  the  Information  has  been  given  after 
diligent  research  by  various  members  of  the  family.  Because  so  many  hav 
spent  so  much  time  and  effort  it  would  be  unfair  to  list  any.  Yet  we 
believe  each^will  understand  the  personality  when  we  pay  tribute  to  E ,  A 
Amacker  I,  V/inter  Park,  Florida  who  wrote  many  letters  all  over  the  IJ,  S 
to  consolidate  the  scattered  Amackers, 


,  Finally,  without  unseeming  humility,  it  is  hoped  the  reader  will  under- 
I  stand  we  are  not  trained  geneologists,  or  have  we  employed  those  who  are 
There  will  undoubtedly  will  be  errors  and  omissions,  perhaps  grave  ones, 
I  For  these  we  are  genuinely  sorry.  This  is  a  work  of  the  heart,  and  not 
I  of  the  head  I  But  -  it  HAS  been  a  lot  of  fun  ......now.  On  With  the 

Show  I  Let  the  begats  fall  where  they  may  I 


July  19th,  1957 


The  J,  R.  Ariiacker  (II)  Family 
2338  E,  Jolmson  Street 
Madison  4,  Wisconsin 
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MALE  CALL 
_  1957  _ 


CALIFORNIii  Chester,  Box  656:  Reuben  (3-A.) 

Sacramento .  2918  17th  St©  Casper  (3-A);  Casper  George  (3-a) 

South  San  Frans is co.  735  Hill  Street;  George  (5-A)  and  sons 

George  Jr.  &  David 

Tahoe  Valley?  Casper  Borchert  and  son  Casper  Stephan  (5-A) 
FLORIDA  Winter  Park.  1108  New  York  Ave.;  Edward  I  (3-C) 

ILLINOIS  GiEen  Ellyn,  362  Anthony  St.;  Raymond  Casper  &  son  (4-A) 

Princeton;  Robert  Raymond  (4-A.).  ie2d  S.  I, Iain  St. 

River  Forest.  546  Lathrop;  Arthur  (4-A) 

M^PYLAND  Lutherville  (Baltimore);  George  II  and  sons  George  III; 

221  Division  St.  Johnathon  and  Christopher 

Salisbury  f  lirs ,  George  I  (3-C) 

MICHIGAN  Kalamazoo ,  1815  Greenlawn;  Edv/ard  II  and  Edward  III  (5-C) 

MISSISSIPPI  Po pula rvi lie ;  Dr.  Charles  Fredrick  (’Old  South’) 

MISSOURI  Kirkwood  22,  1319  Samos  Dr.;Donald  &  son  Craig  (4-A) 

PENNSYLVANIA  State  Colle.gie.  804  S.  Allen  Sto,  Apt,  9;  John  III  (5-B) 

TEXAS  Alice ;  I^Irs  s  Herman;  son  Melchior;  grandson  I\Iilton  (4-B-^) 

Cibolo :  Mrs.  Joesph  and  son  Le  Roy  (4-B) 

Houston.  47£^  Willow  Bend  Blv’d.;  Melvin  (4-B) 

Pleasanton  (North),  Box  176;  Joseph  and  son  Ralph  (4-B) 

San  Antonio .  1318  Rigsby;  Edwin  (4-B) 

WISCONSIN  Madison  4,  2338  E.  Johnson  St.;  John  II  and  son  Charles 

-  (5-B) 


This  list  is  good  for  sending  Christmas  cards  , 

-  if  for  nothing  else. 
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Balance  of  generations 
to  total  30  male  descendents  of 
Simon  (I)  still  alive  In  the 
United  States.. . .males,  that  is 


AfnRCKER'S  GEHEOLOGf 


Chart  Page 
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228 


First  iJame  Index,  Page  130 


SIMON,  whom  we  arbitrarily  selected  as  The  Ancesto3 


ICASPER,  who  went  to  Texas  and  got  lost  from  the 
Family  Records,  but  is  continued  in  3-A-B-C. 

MELCHIOR,  who  also  went  to  Texas,  and  founded  a 
branch  that  is  continued  in  4-B# 


KASPER,  son  of  2-A,  who  did  a  bit  of  wandering, 
and  whose  line  is  continued  in  5-A. 


JOIIiiNNES  (John)  and  his  unknown  wife  establishes 
a  branch  that  is  continued  in  4-A. 

JOHANNES  &  GRiillDilA,  their  daughter  Emma  and  their 
four  sons,  whose  lines  are  continued  in  5~B-C~D. 


CASPER,  who  remained  In  Chicago,  and  its  environs. 
From  5-B* 


The  Texas  Amackers  from  2-B. 


The  California  Amackers  from  3-A, 


John  Ralph  II  from  3~C. 


Edward  Arnold  II  from  3-C, 


George  Andrew  II,  and  his  sister  Ruth  ,  from  3-C 


THE  AIvAGKERS  in  THE  QHZ)  SOOTH,  and  how  there  is 
no  tie-in  y-e-t  I 


192. 


Simon'S  FIRST  wimm 


Sira  /LMCIffilR,  with  whom  we  Start  this  geneology  was  born  in  Tutrpn 
Oberhasle  Canton  Bern,  on  January  20th:  174S,®the  sL  of  anothef  ' 
Simon  Amacker  for  whom  v/e  have  no  data.  Lueen  is  on  the  nnnnc-i+a 
of  the  Aar  River  from  Meiringen  toward  the  valley  of  Rosenlaui  and^ 
to\S°he^  Gcheidegg  Pass  (enroute  to  Grindelwald) .  it  is  so  small  as 
Meiringen.''  church  records  Ire  kept  It 

F.'hat  was  Simon's  occupation  or  his  history,  we  do  not  know  until  the 
year  of  his  marriage  in  1772  to  CIIRISTII®  BRUEGGER  /nri  nii'^+hai 
available  from  that  union  are  thr^a^eFTfHFii^Mld^In's 


Simon  Amacker 


— 177  S — Christine  Bruegger 


Margarets  Anna 

1773  1774 


John 

1775 


Simon 

1777 


■ - 1 

Andrev/ 

17  GO 


information  on  any  of  the  other  children  but  it 
in  childhood^\s  fourth  child  Simon  must  too  have  died 

date  of  the^secon^s  bSth  is“l7l5^^oi.®o?°ht 

the  first  con  brthi  same  naL  '  years  after  the  birth  of 

i“th1  »m?:r%"^^?v!c"ro\^  L^?h°r"  for1i^rL5l\h1ie 

It  would  appear  then  therl  country,  i.e.,  they  were  Mercenaries. 

??oi“-:irn!l  -  --  -esfe^^^ra.- 

early  ISCO's.  Further  tradition  +  century,  or  the 

K^de^Llor"-^ 

^ecr?h^  ^SaSc^^  --  -es  not  af- 

ranging  ^rof  oighrtr^vvr'lflnN'oorS  1°  ^heir  ages 

her'^at  Higgenbefr-  Sagd^e^ 

from  this  marriale  thal  SneI°e“n^^SfrL”?Sirst^iror;gSat%^a.  “ 


2nd  wife : 

Magdalena  von  Bergen  _ 
b®  Reuti,  Oberhasle 
June  21,  1761 
d.  Hohfluh,  Oberhasle 
September  9,  1835 


j — S  I  M  0  N 
J  (with' whom 
we  start') 
Lugen, 


1 

1 

kMi 
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b. 


Oberhasle 
•  January  20,  1746 
d,  Hohfluh;  Oberhasle 
April  8,  1825 


1784-1853 


1785 


Sep»t,  27,  1787 
Lugen,  Ob  re  has  le 
January  6,  1789 
Lugen,  Oberhasle 

b ,  Janua  ry  19  ^ '  1790 
Lugen,  Oberhasle 
dc  October  16,  1832 
Algiers,  Africa 

1792 


1794-1871 


1797-1840 


1804-1885 


2nd  Marriage ; 
Ringgenberg 
April  4,  1783 


See  next  page 


See  next  page 


Infant 


Did  not  marry  « 
Believed  to  have 
died  in  military 
service • 

See  next  page 


See  next  page 


See  , 
Charts  R 

t _ 


See  f'  ^ 

Chart2  B 
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Simon'S  SEcono  wif 


c 


liagdalena  was  approaching  twenty- 

wTth  Jhiof  ^  their  marriage.  She  started  housekeeoing  at  Lueen 

with  three  children  ranging  from  t7/o  to  eieht  vGar<?  n-'>  ^  Si. 

made  his  livelihood  v/e  do  not  know.  He  was  a  local  rivif  ^imon 

when  he  went  to  Kohfluh  His  position  mii«+  civil  administrator 

for  a  glance  at  the  Picture  of  hi^  SSL  S  ^  desperate, 

modious.  It  needed  to  ^rblLuse  from  “°”- 

minimum  of  five  children  (1790-1802  there  were  sixK  ^  ^ 


pastuS'?!  havi'^a  gardlf  anrieerrP^^°'’®w'''^*°?^  advantage  of  the 
tasks  commensurate^to  his  or  her*  aee  'The^?  child  was  given  daily 

pS!aykg"arS®anS  grLrLvn'tte^®!^??®  SI*  * 

^!;d1c^at1fX^“fie“rrs1r^r  ^ SerT«e^ 


come  in  the  door,  fling  his  cap  and  ifcket  o  young  Kasper  would 

into  the  kitchen  to  see  «what»S  closest  object;  go 

mother;  and  snatch  a  cookie  iriri®  i  arm  around  his 

with  where  their  LLhefaL  unconcerned 

the  moment  The  write^recLf^  hf  are  through,  with  them  for 

shoes  where  he  would  dron  th^m  ^^^^les  continually  leaving  his 

go  on  a  »dLe®  hrieft  '^as  preparin|  to 

peated  admonitions  received  the  procrastinat Jsitchen  floor,  and  re- 

Lf  pS  tLV^:  --S 

srsi  S.1? ;  *  :Svi.“!oasr  rsrijs" 

on  they  were  ice  cold  h»  ^  linaliy  showed  him,  and  he  put  them 


cream  pie  better  th^n  any  other^desSrt  loved  lemon 

to  spend  the  week-end  at  the  farm  nf  +Vio  e  as  a  lad  of  six, 

honestly,  mother  i?  was  bet?L^^.  ^f^^rthe  lltt 


doesn't  change;  Just  tSe  o“tef coatlnf of  cmiilation/’'*"^” 


I'n^nliLtcrwho^died  “fSdalena,  who  died  at  the  age  of  two; 

"Algiers")  the  off-springs  of  limon's^cJildren^arraf Luowsf  = 


Margareta  Amacker  _ 

b  •  Luge  n ,  Ob e  r ha  s  le 
February  15,  1784 
d*  Hausen,  Oberhasle 
april  14,  1853 


2 


X95 


m. 


Me ir ingen 
Ilarch  28,  1813 


-Johannes  RIEDER 
from  Hausen 
Oberhasle 
no  further  data 


Magdalena  JohaWes  Katherina  Simon  Ulrich 

1814-1870  1816-1842  1819-1394  1821-  1826-1904 


The  fourth  child  Simon  R  ieder  wrote  to  his  uncle  Melchior  iimacker 
in  1850,  Melchior  being  in  Texas  (chart  2-B),  and  as  a  result  this 
Simon  Rieder  also  went  to  Texas.  The  family  eventually  settled  at 
Cotulla,  Texas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  done  ’all  right’  in  the  ca 
tie  business* 


SIMON  AMiACKER  - - 

b.  Lugen,  Oberhasle 
September  26,  1792 
d.  ?  ?  ?  m. 


2 


Rlggenberg 
Feb.  4,  1339 


—  Elisabeth  Eggler 

b-  9  9  9 

d.  Me ir ingen 

February  29,  1350 


no  children. 


Magdalena  Amacker_ 
b*  Lugen 

■  Sep’t.  26,  1792 

d* 


1  4 

/  L 


I 


m.  Ilchfluh 

,Hov.  7,  1811 


Me  ir ingen 
no  further  data 


1  1  1  JohaWes 

- 1 - 

Magdalena 

1 

Johannes 

Elisabeth 

^  ^ j - 

A  nd  I’e  a  s  Ka  t  he  r  i  na  Kasper 

piJ  1812-? 

1814-1881 

1818-1864 

1820-1378 

1823-  1826-  1828- 

r 

Anna 

1831- 


Margareta 

1832-1880 


Simon 

1834 


Our  hats  are  off  to  Magdalena  -  with  10  children  she  is  the  cham¬ 
pion  'Begater'  of  all  Amackers  I  The  last  was  born  when  she  was 
forty-two  years  of  age.  ...abut  v^^alt  until  you  read  about  the  next 
chap  -  Ulrich  I 

Nothing  else  is  known  about  this  family  except  what  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  statistics  above.  The  first  Johannes  must  have  died  as 
an  Infant,  for  the  next  son  born  six  years  later  was  given  the 
same  name,,.the  life-expectancy  of  the  daughters  appears  to  have 
been  between  55-60;  perhaps  these  first  names  were  common  to  the 
district,  but  they  seem  to  favor  the  mother’s  side.  Inasmuch  as 
this  line  seemingly  has  no  affect  on  the  balance  of  the  study  we 
have  not  been  too  tenacious  in  completing  the  data  on  it. 


( 0  ve  r ) 
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ULRICH - - 

b,  Lugen,  Oberhasle 
April  27,  1794 
d.  Hohfluh,  Oberhasle 
July  10,  1871 


Magdalena 
b.  Plohfluh 

April  21,  1863 
d,  Lawrenceberg,  Indiana 
November  9.,,  1805 

m.  ?  ?  ?  HUGGIER 


m, 


Brienz 
June  14, 


Anna  Kohler 


1850 


Albert 
b*  Hohfluh 

July  23,  1860 
d.  Susanville;  Cal. 
January  13,  1912 

did  not  marry 


Digging  into  musty  records  is  a  chore  until  you  become  stimulated 
by  statistica  such  as  Ulrich  (verified  through  official  records  in 
Me iringen ) 0 # » # * 67  when  his  FIRST  child  was  bornj  72  when  his  second 
came  along j  and  he  died  3  years  later,  or  the  good  Lord  knows  how 
many  more.  Let  other  Amacker  v/ives  take  notice  and  govern  themselve 
accordingly  lU, 

The  daughter  Magdalena  is  difficult  to  trace :  the  first  name  of  her 
husband  is  not  known.  Inquiry  to  Lawrence,  Indiana  indicates  that 
town  (just  outside  Indianapolis)  was  not  settled  until  the  early 
1900 »s  and  no  record  is  found  of  any  Huggler.  Lawrenceberg,  Indi-  ! 
ana  would  be  a  more  logical  site,  as  it  is  in  Switzerland  County,  j 

with  many  families  of  Swiss  descent  living  in  the  region,  but  in-  • 

qjulry  to  the  County  Clerk,  and  newspaper  failed  to  bring  a  response  ^  j 

Albert  arrived  in  New  York  City  April  14,  1889,  making  him  twenty-  i 
one  years  old.  \/hy  he  selected  Susanville,  California  (in  the  north-  i 
erninost  county)  and  made  the  transcontinental  trip  we  do  not  know,  1 
He  was  naturalized  in  that  town  on  May  22,  1908,  and  appeared  to  i 

have  been  a  general  handy-man,  principally  in  gardening.  He  died  of  i 

cancer  of  the  stomach.  His  obituary  reffered  to  him  as  a  ’’good  man  i 

and  a  good  citizen”,  j 


The  two  remaining  sons  of  the  first  Simon  Kasper  v;ill  be  treated  in  f 
chart  ”2-A”;  and  Melchior  in  "2-B".  - - - - 

1 

This,  then,  completes  the  beginnings  of  the  Amacker  Geneology,  Of 
Simon*s  twelve  children  by  his  two  wives  only  the  last  two  show  any 
continuation  into  the  mid— 1900 *s.  BUT  from  these  two  have  sprung  i 
a  line  that  by  1957  that  number  thirty  men  still  bearing  the  name 
Amacker,  Melchior’s  descendants  have  not  moved  far  from  their  I 

point  of  origin  in  the  U.S,  being  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  But  Kasper’s  cover  the  country  from  San  Franscisco,  Calif¬ 
ornia  to  Baltimore,  Maryland;  from  the  icy  roads  of  beautiful  T/Vis- 
consin  to  lazy  ¥/ inter  Park,  Florida,  where  all  they  do  is  fish  and 
watch  the  girls  on  the  adjacent  golf  course, 

But'viTlth  Ulrich  as  our  guide - the  30  in  1957  is  just  a  beginn¬ 

ing,  folks,  just  a  beginning  I 


Il.RGARETA 


mODAIENA 


YEAR 


Johannes 

i.^agdalena 

Magdalena 

Johannes 

Johannes 

Katherlna 

Elisabeth 

Simon 

"Diat  makes  me 

even  with  my 
sister  1”  . .  • 

Andreas 

••••ooops  1 

Ulrich 

Katherlna 

"Well,  she’s 

younger  than 
me  1" 

Kasper 

"Now,  you  name 
one  after  me" 

Anna 

^  ■'  - 

Margarets 

i^ll  the  \ 

Amackers : 

Simon 

/„ 


Ulrich,  the 
race  was  over 
long  ago  1 1 1”  ] 


’’Kasper,  why 
don’t  you  go 
to  Texas  ?  ? 


1CS5 


186f 


ULRICH 


KASPER 


1812 

1814 

1316 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1834 

1835 

I 

n 


T 

r 

a 

i 

n 

1 

n 


Magdalena 


Albert 


Foaled 

late 


Anna 

Kasper 

Margareta 

Johannes 

Magdalena 

Johannes 

Katherlna 

198, 

Johannes  Abplanalp  _ 

be  Br uni gen,  Oberhasle 
December' 5,  1756 
de  Brunigen,  Oberhasle 
March  S2,  1817 


-  I  - - ^ _ Anna  Kohle 

—  b.  Brunlg,  Obrrhasl  | 

m.  Me^rlngen  September' 5,  176. 

October  S',  1784  d«  Brunigen,  OberhaE  i 

March  25,  18r.  ‘ 

imRGARETA  ABPLANALP  AIiIACIffiR _  ' 

be  Brunigen,  Oberhasle  ' 

June  7,  1799  , 

d,  Hohfluh,  Oberhasle  '  i 

June  IS,  1866  | 


M3FBR  GOx^S  TO  TEXAS  ' 

'j 

I 

Legend ;  The  Swiss  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meiringen  v/ere  determinec  \ 
^to  establish  a  colony  in  Texas  in  the  1030»s.  Each  male  was  required  ; 

to  draw  a  bean  from  a  pot;  those  selecting  a  black  bean  v/ere  to  take  t  1' 
vow  to  remain  in  the  colony  for  seven  years,  Kasper  Amacker  drew  tha1  Ij 
colored  bean;  made  the  trip,  and  died  in  1844',  and  died  of  homesicknei  ' 
because  he  would  not  break  his  v/ord  I",  Some  versions  even  have  him  '' 
being  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the  Alamo.  fl 

I 

-Lhe.  Lantr  In  the  first  place,  he  couldn’t  have  participated  in  the  la* 
oer  battle  because  that  ■was  fought  two  years  before  he  came  over. 

In  the ^ second  place,  there  is  no  written  record,  nor  any  word-of -moutl 
tradition  in  either  Switzerland,  or  Texas  there  ever  was  a  Swiss  Colo: 
of  any  sort  in  Texas,  i 

I 

V7hat  probably  did  happen  was  that  Kasper  and  his  brother  Melchior  (see  i 
page  200)  decided  to  emigrate  together  some  time  in  the  year  1838.  It  ‘ 
must  be  understood  Texas  had  just  gained  its  independence  from  Mexico  I 
two  years  before.  It  v/as  a  separate  government,  a  republic,  not  yet  a  | 
part  of  the  United  States.  For  the  most  part,  the  Anglo-Saxon  bred  i 
men  were  taking  over  civil  affairs  from  the  La t in-American.  These  men  ! 
were  of  the  rough,  tough  sort  -  opportunists  who  sa'w  opportunity  for 
the  grabbing.  Land  transactions  were  meagerly  recorded. '  Into  this  1 
maelsorm  stepped  these  two  brothers,  Kasper  and  Melchior,  .Melchior  su  ^ 
vived  to  start  a  branch  that  has  existed  to  1957,  Kasper  completely  : 

drops  from  sight.  Extensive  correspondance  Vi/ith  state  and  county  au-  « 
thorities  fails  to  show  a  single  mention  of  his  name  on  any  legal  docu 
ments ,  There  was  no  town  in  Cibolo,  where  he  was  supposed  to  have  set  ' 
tied,  no  church  records  of  his  burial.  There  was  no  Protestant  church 
in  San  Antonio  until  several  yaers  after  his  death.  His  son  Johannes 
was  supposed  to  have  found  his  grave,  'close  to  the  alamo'  and  erected 
a  suitable  iiiarker.  Civic  progress  has  since  caused  that  graveyard  tc 
oe  moved,  arid  investigation  in  other  cemeteries  fail  to  bring  up  any 
such  marker,  a  letter  to' Melchior  (written  in  hard  to  decipher,  old  j 
bime  Sw'iss -German  dialect)  establishes  tt©  date  sometime  in  1840  when  i 
he  died  of  yellow-fever.  But  that  is  all  to  record.  It  would  be  al-  i 
most  impossible  to  trace  any  further. 

He  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Hohfluh.  Els  line  continues  on  Charts 
3-B,  and  3-C, 


KASPER  AMCIffiR - 

(son,  Simon  '&  Magdalena 
Hasleberg 


m.  Meirlngen 

April  5,  1821 
Margaret a  Abplanalp _ 


199, 


bo  Hohfluh,  Oberht 
Hovember  17,  179'; 
do  San  Antonio,  Te 

184( 


Anna 

b.  Eohfluh  -  1822 
d*  Meiringen  1880 

m#  Edward  JAUN 
Meiringen 


4 


— Edward  Jaun 


Louisa  farm 

m« 

Casper  OTTH 


Edward  Ot 
Anna  Otth 


KASPER 

3fl 


Margareta 

bo  Hohfluh  -  1827  did  not  marry 

do  Meiringen  1891 


Johannes 

bo  Hohfluh  -  1829 
d.  ? 


A\ second  Johannes,  born  in  183 
p]3|e  supposes  this  first  Johanne 
did  in  infancy o 


JOHANRES  (John) 


and ' 


Katherina 

bo  Hohfluh  -  1835 
do  Plohfluh  -  1837 


Fatally  burned 


1 


Melchior  Amacker,  son  of  Simon,  and  his  brother  Kasper  left  Hohfliih  for 
Texas  in  1838.  They  landed  at  the  port  of  Indianola  (since  destroyed  by 

stonns) .  There  were  no  roads,  nor  stage  coach  lines  to  the  city  of  San 

Antonio,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  travel  the  hundred  miles  on  fool 
carrying  their  own  provisions,  and  being  constantly  on  guard  against  hos- ^ 
tile  Indians.  Texas  was  then  a  Republic,  not  admitted  into  the  United 
States,  nor  would  it  be  for  another  six  years.  It  must  not  have  been  easj; 
for  these  two  Swiss-German  speaking  men  to  acclimate  themselves  in  this 
land  where  English  was  the  tongue  spoken  by  them  with  whom  they  assoc iatec 
but  the  Spanish  of  the  Mexicans  was  more  common.  Within  two  years  Kasper 
died,  and  Melchior  went  it  alone.  i 

He  married  a  girl  from  Texas,  Katherine  Zimmerman,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  she  had  brilliant  red  hair,  a  feature  transmitted  to  her  i 

descendants.  To  them  was  born  one  child,  a  son  Simon.  • 


Melchior  invested  heavily  in  land 
his  holdings  in  the  areas  around 
heart  of  the  down-town  dist- 
It  is  the  tragic  story  of  un- 
his  becoming  fabulously  rich. 
Spanish  origin;  then  Mexican; 
dependence  in  a  nation  that 
istration,  the  deeds  to  all 
igation.  Melchior  ended  up 
He  was  by  no  means  destitute, 
land  in  several  neighborhoods 
poses.  He  lived  well.  He 
of  land  to  his  son,  but  it  was 
have  been  were  he  allowed  to 


and  over  a  period  of  years  increased 
San  Antonio,  and  in  what  is  now  the 
rict  of  that  metropolis, 
clear  titles  that  prevented 
The  original  grants  were  of 
and  with  the  winning  of  In- 
had  not  a  too  firm  an  admin- 
the  land  was  subject  to  lit- 
in  comfortable  circumstances 


He  contributed  parcels  of 


for  civic  and  religious  pur- 
left  a  considerable  amount 
far  short  of  what  it  might 
retain  all  his  holdings. 


MELCHIOR 


In  order  to  obtain  the  cash  to  purchase  land,  Melchior  raised  cattle  in 
large  numbers.  The  brand  was  the  ”AA”  shown  above,  and  became  famous 
throughout  the  Southwest  through  his  extensions,  and  those  of  his  son 
Simon.  The  seat  for  their  operations  was  in  the  area  of  the  Cibolo  River. 
The  village  by  that  name  was  not  established  until  about  1870,  but  there 
was  considerable  cattle  raising,  and  cotton  farming  prior  to  that  time. 

It  was  about  28  miles  to  San  Antonio,  and  equal  distance  to  the  county 
seat  at  Seguin.  There  were  no  railroads,  and  the  farms  endeavored  to  be 
self-sufficient  for  it  was  a  long,  hard  all-day  trip  to  ’go  to  town’. 

(By  1957  the  territory  between  San  Antonio  has  grown  to  be  almost  continu- 
otisly  citified  -  the  large  Air  Force  base  at  Randolph  Field  lays  in  be¬ 
tween.  The  super-highways  have  by-passed  Cibolo,  and  it  is  still  rustic 

in  its  way-of-life) .  I 

1 

Melchior  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age  when  the  War  Between  the  States  brojj 
out,  and  he  did  not  bear  arms.  This  enabled  him  during  the  Reconstruct io:| 
to  take  the  ” Iron-Clad”  oath  to  that  effect,  and  gave  him  the  right  to  voj 
and  to  swear  to  legal  docximents  -  a  privilege  not  many  men  had.  A  well- 
preserved  copy  of  this  oath  is  one  of  the  prized  family  possessions. 


Melchior  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  the  continuation  of  the  story 
of  his  son  and  grandsons  will  be  found  opposite  chart  ”3-C”. 


201. 


Ist  wife: 
m.  In  Texas 


rl^LCHIOR  AmCKER 
son,  Simon  &  Magdale 
Hasleberg 


—  Ka  t he  rine  Z imme  rman  — 
further  data  unavailable 


b,  Hohfluh,  Oberhasle 
September  19 >  1804 
d.  Cibolo,  Texas 

September  23,  1885 


only  child 
—  SIMON 

b.  Cibolo,  Texas 
June  17,  1849 
d.  Cibolo,  Texas 

November  20,  1922 

m.  Converse,  Texas 
June  10,  1881 
Gertrude  Biesenbach 
b.  Converse,  Texas 
June  15,  1859 
d.  Cibolo,  Texas 

October  30,  1912 


HERMAN  SIMON 


4B 


Ida  Anna 

b»  Cibolo,  Texas 

February  15,  1886 
Living,  1957 

1st  marriage :  —  — 

Seguin,  Texas 
February  15,  1906 
Arthur  B.  NICKEISON 

2nd  marriage  s _ _  . 

San  Antonio  -  1912 
Lawrence  P,  GLASS 

Hulda  Adelheid 
b.  Cibolo,  Texas 
Nov.  27,  1889 
do  San  Antpnlo 
Oct.  27,  1947 


5 


'"Felt  Simon 
b.  Cibolo 
Oct.  8,  *06 

-'^Lillian  G. 
b.  Cibolo 
Aug.  26, 


'«'Louls  Prank 
b.  San- Ant  9 
Mar.  7,  »14 


'X-Robert  L. 
San  Anton. 
AUg .  8  ’ 16 

--'Nellie  K. 
Mercedes 
Aug.  28  '18 


j 

I 


id  wife  of  Melchior  J 

Llsabeth  Sasmannhausen 
I  Nev/  Braunfels,  Texas 
May  16,  1858 


m.  San  Antonio 
Oct.  7,  1905 
Herman  V.  FERLATA  _ 
b.  Laredo,  Texas 
May  88,  1889 


EDV^IN 


WILLIAM 


Charlotta  Etta 
b.  Cibolo,  Texas 
Nov.  24,  1894 
Living,  1957 

nio  San  untonlo 

April  14,  1918 

GbORgE  alNlBEPSON - 

b.  San  Antonio 

Larch  11,  1888 


'X- 

I 


%/ 


A/ 


Ellas,  1913 
Martin,  1909 
Gertrude'  » 11 
Stella,  1913 
Louis, ' 1916 
Ernest,  192C 
Raymond  1924 
(lost  USS  - 


Maddox,  War 
II,  1942- 

'-'Irene  Ida 
b,  San  Ant. 
Aug  6,  192^ 


■:Svelyn  Ruby 
b.  San  Anto 
Deo.  6,  193' 


No  further  data  available. 

No  children  thru  this  union. 


m 


JOSEPH 


OTTO 


-  Living,  1957 


THE  FOOTLOOSE  AmRCKERS 

The  iimackers  were  supposed  to  have  been  a  restless  group  of  men:  "It 
was  the  generations  of  their  being  in  military  service,.,,*’  It  is 
easy  to  see  -  Simon  moved  from  Lugen  to  Hohfluh,  v/hen  he  was  around 
fifty  years  of  age;  his  sons,  with  one  exception,  left  the  region  and 
are  buried  all  over  the  world.  Kasper  and  Melchior  went  to  Texas. 
Xasper^s  sons  also  went  to  San  Antonio,  then  to  St.  Louis  (Corondolet) 
stayed  a  year,  then  to  Oshkosh,  I/isconsin,  and  down  to  Chicago  after  * 
The  Fire;  John  moved  to  Oak  Park  within  six  years,  and  remained  there 
for  the  balance  of  his  life,  Eis  sons  scattered  to  Stanley,  V/iscon- 
sin,  ./ashington,  B.C,,  and  V/inter  Park,  Florida,  Johannes  grandsons 
to  Madison,  V/isconsin,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  Baltimore,  B/Iaryland;  and 
one  great-grandson  is  already  in  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  Other 
branches  (except  Melchior's)  show  the  same  restlessness.  They  are  not 
vagabonds,  nor  will-o-the-wisps.  They  will  be  offended  when  they  read 
this  -  but  the  record  stands. 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  is  this  Kasper,  v/hose  chart  is  on  the  page 
opposite.  He  was  born  in  Hohfluh,  and  v/ith  his  wife  and  three  young 
sons  v/ent  to  Cibalo,  Texas  (where  their  Uncle  Melchior  had  settled; 
it  is  near  to  San  Antonio) ,  After  a  short  stay  and  dissatisfaction 
by  the  wife  over  the  intense  summer  heat,  they  sold  their  property 
and  moved  to  St,  Louis  (Corondolet),  where  they  were  Joined  by  Jo¬ 
hannes  and  his  family  coming  from  Meiringen  (Hohf luf ) .  Shortly  there¬ 
after,  the  whole  group  moved  to  Oshkosh,  V/isconsin,  and  when  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Fire  made  carpenters  in  big  demand,  they  moved  to  that  city. 

Here  this  Kasper's  wife  died,  leaving  the  three  babies  to  the  father's 
care.  In  desperation,  he  placed  tv/o  of  them  in  an  orphan's  home  and 
his  youngest,  Casper,  was  left  v/ith  Johannes  in  Chicago,  This  Casper 
IS  still  living,  and  writes  of  the  memory  of  his  father  coming  back 
from  trips  v/here  he  had  been  employed  and  Visiting  his  son.  Finally 
he  took  Casper  with  him  when  he  v/ent  out  to  Nebraska,  the  son  being  * 
old  enough  to  be  employed  as  a  carpenter,  and  together  they  wandered 
over  the  state  until  the  xather  became  too  ill  to  travel,  and  died  in 
Tedford,  Nebraska  in  1SC9. 

In  retrospect,  it  is  a  pitiful  story  (although  we  do  not  believe  it  tc 
have  been  an  unhappy  one).  It  is  difficult  to  write  a  characterization 
because  we  did  not  know  the  man,  I7e  know  his  descendants  are  fine  up¬ 
standing  people.  After  they  reached  the  Sacramento  area,  they  settled 
down  in  the  vicinity.  But  from  this  son's  letter,  the  impression  is 
gained  the  father  v/as  always  looking  for  something  better,  and  never 
could  quite  find  it.  He  did,  however,  instill  in  his  son,  and  he  into 

spirit  of  self-reliance,  and  to  do  a  task  thoroughly,  and 
without  the  help  of  his  mate,  his  task  must  have  been  most  difficult, 
it  IS  with  a  sincere  feeling  of  compassion  this  matter  of  the  restless¬ 
ness  in  the  Amackers  is  illustrated  through  him. 
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m.  Meirlngen 
Anna  Anderegg  _ 
b.  Me ir ingen 
d,  Chicago,  Ill, 


•  KASPER 
son  of  2-A 
Kasper 


b.  Hohfluh,  Oberhasle 

1824 

d,  Tedford,  Nebraska 
about  1888 


SIMON 


JOHN 


CASPER 


Dorn  in  Plohfluh,  emigrated 
v/lth  parents  to  America,  On 
the  death  of  his  aother  was 
adopted  by  a  family  named 
Moore,  he  taking  the  surname 
Calvin,  Married  and  moved 
to  South  Glen  Palls,  N.Y, 

Re  v^fas  a  baroer  by  trade, 

Sam©  as  Simon;  married,  lived 
in  Chicago;  a  bartender;  died 
without  heirs. 


-Ij,  Meirlngen,  Oberhasle 
December  5,  1868 
m,  Tacoma,  ..ashing ton 

1890 

Living,  1957  _ 

Effie  Ann  Towles 

b.  Pillager,  Minneso'ba 
May  10,  1876 

d,  Sacramento,  California 
January  2^  1953 


REUBEN  PRED 
b,  Tacoma  Washington 
January  9,  1892 
Living,  1957 
1st  marriage : 

Oakland,  Calo 

July  1,  1912 
Nellie  S.lmmons 

b.  Cape  Girardeau,  Pfo,  no 

July  24,  1895  children 

d,  Sacramehto,  Cal, 

Sept,  7,  1934 
2nd  marriage : 

Carson- City,  Nevada  no 
May  19,  1939  children 

Pansy  Meyers 
b.  Palmer,'  Kansas 
July  26,  1892 
Living,  1957 


see  i - 

Chart  5fl 


CASPER  C3E0RGE 
b,  Tacoma,  Washington 

March  ^4,  1894  ^ 

Living,  1957 


1st  marriage: 

Portland,  Oregon 
January  13,1911 

Clara  Gerine  Johnson  -  page  215 

2nd  marriage-: 

Portland,  Oregon 
April  5.  1927 

Iva  Bor chert  -  see  page  215 
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JOHll'S 


QTHcR  WlFt" 


The  factual  data  on  Johannes  (John)  is  rather  hard  to  put  together 
a  himdred  year*s  later.  This  was  during  the  period  of  the  Sonder- 
hund  War,  and  the  emergence  of  new  Swiss  national  life  under  the 
Constitution  of  1848.  There  was  the  period  of  transition  not  only 
as  regards  a  new  outlook  for  the  individual,  but  the  maintenance 
of  personal  records  was  in  change. 


We  know  he  was  born  to  Kasper  and  Margareta  at  Hohfluh  on  Septem- 
Der  10,  1832.  That  he  was  six  year*s  of  age  when  his  father  emi¬ 
grated  to  Texas  to  die  there.  That  his  sister  Anna  was  sixteen 
when  her  father  left,  and  his  other  sister  was  eleven.  Johannes 
was  therefore  a  boy  in  a  family  of  three  women. 


In  tiie  early  1850*3  he  enlisted  In  the  mercenary  service  of  the  King— 
dom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  spending  tliree  years  around  Rome  and  Naples. 
Upon  the  expiration  of  his  service  he  returned  to  the  vicinity  of 
Meirlngen  and  apprenticed  himself  to  learn  the  bakery  trade.  This  re¬ 
quired  a  tour  of  service  in  bakeries  of  the  larger  cities  in  Switzer¬ 
land^  and  being  absent  from  home  for  lengths  of  time. 


During  the  interim  his  mother  and  sister  Margareta  remained  at  home* 
his  sister  Anna  married  an  Edward  Jaun,  who  was  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Adler  in  Meirlngen.  Johannes  was  supposed  to  have  also  assist¬ 
ed  them  in  the  running  of  this  establishment. 


Sometime,  or  other  he  got  married  some  place  along  the  line.  Not  In 
the ^ Oberhas le  for  this  is  no  record  of  his  marriage  in  that  district 
until  1871.  At  any  rate,  he  had  two  children  whom  his  mother  and 
immarried  sister  raised.  Who  this  woman  was  is  one  of  the  stumbling 
for  an  amateur  genealogist •  That  he  was  married  is  beyond  doubt, 
but  the  statistical  facts  are  missing. 

Johannes,  his  brother  Kasper,  this  Kasper’s  wife  and  three  children 
left  the  Gberhasle  in  1867  i?)  1869  (?)  and  went  to  their  uncle  Mel¬ 
chior’s  territory  at  Cibolo,  Texas.  Again,  lack  of  records,  such  as 
land  sales,  and  so  on  are  difficult  to  obtain  for  those  times  in 
Texas,  and  there  is  no  factual  record.  After  a  short  spell  this 
group  of  two  brothers  and  the  family  of  one  went  up  to  Corondolet, 
Missouri  (now  Incoporated  into  St.  Louis).  John  returned  to  Cibolo 
and  did  the  carpentry  work  for  the  home  of  Simon,  Melchior’s  s6n. 

He  then  returned  to  Meirlngen,  married  Anna  Elisabeth  Trachsel,  see 
Chart  3-C;  and  immediatly  left  with  his  new  wife  and  the  two  child¬ 
ren  by  this  former  marriage  to  rejoin  his  brother  in  Corondolet. 

Johannes  still  kept  his  hand  in  the  bakei*y  trade  and  after  regain¬ 
ing  their  land-legs  the  two  families  went  to  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
where  Emma  waa  born.  This  was  shortly  after  the  Great  Chicago  Fire. 
Hearing  wages  were  being  paid  for  carpenters  at  the  unbelievable 
rate  of  for  a  ten-hour  day  the  brothers  left  Oshkosh  for  the 

El  Dorado  in  Illinois,  John  never  to  return  to  the  bakery  business 
and  making  carpentry  his  life’s  ?jork 

(Up  to  this  point  he  was  a  difficult  man  for  his  grandson  to  trace. 
There  v/ere  old  letters,  obituaries,  word-of-mouth  traditions  that 
had  to  be  winnowed  and  sifted  to  give  the  above  imperfect  result.) 


-  JOPIANI^S  (John) 

son  ICasper  g-A 

b.  K)hfluh,  Oberhasc 
September  10,  1832 
d.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
July  31,  1909 
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CASPER 

b,  Moiringen,  Oberhaale 
April  20,  1859 
d.  Forest  Park,  Illinois 
July  23,  1944 


See  ( /I 


AMA 

b.  Meiringen,  Oberhasl© 

Jime  23;  1868 
m,  Chicago,  Illinois 
August  11,  1923 
d.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
March.  11,  1938 

husband:  Andrew  TAMIER  (Chicago) 
No  data 


AdopJjed  daught 


JOANNE 


See 

Chart 


CASPER  was  twelve  years  of  age  when  the  family  made  the 
crossing  from  Meiringen  to  the  United  States,  and  probably 
was  in  a  position  to  do  odd  jobs,  as  would  any  young  boy, 
V/ith  a  family  that  was  growing,  and  a  home  to  be  establish¬ 
ed,  a  quarter  here  and  a  fifty  cent  piece  there  probably 
was  appreciated.  This  does  not  mean  to  infer  his  boyhood 
was  harsh.  His  descendents  speak  of  the  love  lavished  on 
him  by  ‘Grandma  and  Grandpa J  but  it  was  not  a  life  of  ease. 
As  was  customary  in  those  days,  he  must  have  gone  ‘out-on- 
his-own’  as  all  young  men  feel  the  urge  to  do.  For  that 
reason,  vjhen  The  Family  made  the  move  from  Chicago  to  Oak 
Park  in  1879  he  probably  had  ‘f lew-the-coop’  and  started 
his  own  life. 


ANNA,  being  closer  in  age  to  the  others  actively  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  give  and  take  which  made  this  such  a  warm, 
closely  knit  family  (see  next  page).  Yet,  she  too  was 
just  enough  older  to  feel  the  responsibilities.  She  ma¬ 
tured  at  the  beginning  of  the  era  when  young  ladies  could, 
with  propriety,  earn  their  own  living  and  she  went  into  the 
new  field  of  hospital  diettics ,  She  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  sent  her  all  over  the  Middle  West  and  South  to 
inaugurate  such  programs.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips 

she  adopted  Joanne,  see  page  ggj.  retired  fron  this 

profession  in  the  late  1920’s  to  ’’take  care  of  Grandma".. 


MTTPIIAS  JAUIJ  Elisabeth  Leuthold  CI-IRISTMT  TR-^CHSSL  Elisabeth  Elcher 

- - - Elisabeth  Wachsel 


KASPER  JAUN 


b. 


Stein  b/M0ir ingen 
mrch  29,  1794 
m.  Meiringen 

December  14,  1C 39 
Meiringen 
March  10,  1863 


d. 


b, 

d. 


3C 


Rutti  -  Stutz;  Thun 
April  20,  1815 
Meiringen 
December  26,  1890 


be 

d, 


Anna  Elisabeth 

Rutti  -  Stutz  -  Thun 

July  20, '1839 
Oak  Park,  Illinois 
February  2,  1934 


^  hamlet' adjacent  to  Meiringen,  and  has  since  been  absorbed  into 

mother’s,  is  located  in 

the  district  of  Canton  Bern  of  Thunj  the  church  records  are  in  the  Churc 
Commune  of  Thurnen,  another  small  tovjn  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Aar  rlvei 
between  Thun  and  Bern, 


One  of  the  penalties  for  being  an  amateur  Geneologist  is  the  Inability  tc 
have  at  one’s  linger  tips  a  terminology  for  the  niceties  of  dates  not\n- 
derstandable  to  a  layman®  The  reader  miist  recall  the  difficulties  in  cor 
respondance  between  the  writers  of  two  different  languages.  At  any  rate 

original  marriage  between  Kasper  Jaun  and  Ellsa-^ 
eth  Trachsel  in  the  District  of  Thun,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 

their  new  neighborhood  of  Meiringen  almost  five  month? 
alter  their  first  daughter  ?jas  born*  To  complicate  matters  for  the  amat- 
eur  geneologist  they  did  not  bother  to  legally  change  her  name  to  that  of 

reels  ter  by  that  which  she  came 
into  -i-rachsel  (that  of  her  motherT.  It  was  a  matter  of  small 

import^ in  the  isolated  town.  Everybody  knew  she  was  a  Jaun,  of  course  she 
was  raised  with  the  other  six  children,  and  was  accepted  by  them  as  a  ful] 
sister,  which  she  was  except  for  a  technicality.  Those  brothers  and  siste 
v7ho  immigrated  to  Oak  Park  later  gave  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
mentioned  here  in  detail  to  avoid  confusion  to  any  other  amateurs. 


If  a  bree  is  best  measured  when  its  down'*  then  her  obituary  may  be  used 
as  a  criteria,,.,,"  Following  the  itinerary  of  her  life  was  a  joyous  ex¬ 
perience,  Her  ideals  and  achievements  v/ere  ’  inspiring  and  worthy  of  the 
emulation  of  any  foreign-born  woman,  or  man,  She  stands  as  a  monument  t:o 
patlenoe  and  courage;  majectlc  in  age,  her  kindly  face  so  seamed  by  the 
by  the  early  stuggles  she  bore  without  complaint  that  one  instantly  lik¬ 
ens  her  to  the  portrait  V/hlstler  painted  of  his  mother,  America  has  done 
much  for  Elisabeth  Amacker,  and  she  repaid  it  for  all  the  blessings  with 
gratitude,  love  and  patriotism," 


reads  rather  flovi/ery.  Her  children  didn’t  think  then*  her 
grandchildren  do  not  think  so  nowi  She  was  ’Grandma’  to  the  whole  nei— 
But  her  family  came  first  with  a  loyalty  that  was  a  joy  to 
behold.  Every  descendent  on  the  opposite  page  reflects  her  ideals. 
Corny,  or  not;  when  you  mention  ’Grandma’  watch  their  smiles  I 


I - - — - - --JOHAITMIIS  (John) 

m.  Melrlngen,  Ober.  see  chart  3-B 
Aoril  30,  1871 

-Anna  Elisabeth  Trachsel  (Jaun) 


20.7. 


Emma  Margaret 
b*  Oshkosh,  V/i scons  in 
February  8,  1372 

d#  Evanston,  Illinois  ,  no  children 

February  7,  1952 
m»  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
April  5,  1926 

John  ROBINSON  -  Grafton,  W.  Va. 


John  Frederick 

b.  Chicago,  Ill.  October  12,  1873 

"  September  20,  1874  infant 

JOHN  RALPH  I 
b.  Chicago i  Illinois 

March  6,  1875  JOHN  RALPH  II 

d.  Madison  (Stanley),  Wisconsin 


Februai'y  7,  193  9 

see  1 

K 

I 

November  23,  1905 

Chart;  5  B 

4 

km 

Ethel  Louise  Cook  -  see  page  208 

CHARLES  FREDERICK 
b.  Chicago,  Illinois 

1 

November  1876 

no  children 

d.  Wheaton,  Illinois 
January  28,  1953 


m.  Indiana 

April  30,  1910 
Ivlina  Bart  ling  -  no  data 


EDWARD  ARNOLD  I 
b.  Chicago,  Illinois 
July  30,  1878 
Living,  1957 
m.  Chicago,  Illinois 
November  10,  1910 
Wilma  Elvira  Hedin  -  see  page  222 

GEORGE  ANDREW  ’  I 
b.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
Ivlarch  2,  1883 
d.  Bethesda,  Maryland 
January  23,  1954 
m.  Chicago,  Illinois 
October  10,  1919 
Harriet  Martha  Greywatch 
b.  Ebbing,  Germany 
April  5,  1894 


EDWARD  ARNOLD  II 


see 

Char 


GEORGE  ANDREW  II 
Ruth  Harriet 

see 
Char 


No  single  paragraph,  or  page  could  adequately  described  this  family, 
i.e,  the  descendants  of  John  and  Anna.  Most  of  Volume  2  of  this 
study  is  built  around  them. 
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The  Ge neology  of 

ETHEL  LOUISE  COOK 

wife  of  John  Ralph  I,  Chart  3-C 


4 

ETHEL  LOUISE  COOK 


b.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
July  17,  1882 

m.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
November  23,  1905 


EGBERT  CORNELIUS  COOK  II 


b.  Curracloe  (Aedeolum  Parish) 
Vifexford;  Ireland. ..  .and  to 
our  many  friends  ( ? ) i  his 
father  was  stationed  there 
on  naval  duty....,  ; 

June  9,  1844 

m.  Riverside,  Illinois;  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  ceremony  in' the  home  of 
Lewis  De  Gollier^  date  not 
known  (late  1870 ’s  ?). 


d.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
January  5,  1923 


d.  Stanley,  Y/lsconsln 
September  20,  1938 


Her  line  continues  in  5-B 


Lucy  Georgetta  Boyle 

b.  Zanesville,  Ohio 
August  1,  1849 


She  was  the  youngest  of  four; 


d,  Seattle,  Washington 
September  30,  1924 


George  Watts  Cook  -  descendents  living  in  Los  Angeles,  California 

Mae  Georgetta  (married  Gordon  Taylor)  -  descendents  living  in  the 

vicinity  of  Seattle,  Washington), 

Grace  Adelaide  (married  Lewis  Blackman);  son  Egbert  Blackman  living 

in  Los  Angeles  area;  daughter  Ethel  Elizabeth  Black- 
living  in  Chicago;  and  to  whom  acknowledgement  is 
made  for  supplying  this  data.  (Thanks  -  Honeh  S.... 
Do  you  ever  think  you *11  amount  to  much  ?  ?  ?), 


]  RICHARD  COOK  (II);  son  of  Richard 

_ _  b.  Hemps  1 0 ad j '  Mi dd le s ex ;  England 

November  5,  1763 


EGBERT  CORHELIUS  COOK  (I) 
b.  Devizes  (St.  James  Par.) 
Wiltshire;  England 
August  1,  1811 
ra*  Seaford  (Sutton  Parish) j 
Sussex,  England 
May  16,  1835 
d#  Chicago,  Illinois 
June  ,  1895 


,,m*  Rowd;  Y/1  It's  hire;  England 
d.  #1  Newcastle  Court;  London 

Ifery  Parker 

b.  Devizes  (st,  Mary’s  Parish); 
V/i  It  shire;  England 
April  -29,  1791 

d.  Nun  Head  (Cumberwell  Parish) 
Surrey;  England 
June  16,  1845 


Sarah  Duns ton 

S^ford  (button  Par, 

Sussex;  England 

November  7,  1815 
d,  Curracloe,  Wexford; 
Ire land 
May  4,  1846 


JOHN  DUI^STON 


Elizabeth  (last  name  mleeing) 


BOYIE 


JAIES  BOYIE 

b«  London;  England 

June  9,  1815 
m.  Zanesville,  Ohio 

March  15,  1840 

d. 

unknown 

GE ORGE  JAC KS ON  (  ^on  of  John  Jackson) 
b\ Cecil  County,  Maryland 
January  9,  1757 
m,  2nd  wife 

November  6,  1814 
d,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
Hay  17,  1831 

Mrsa  Nancy  Richardson  Adams  (widow) 

d. 


Sophia  Jackson 

b. 

May  16,  1819 

d. 


1780 

October  11,  1841 


CASPER’S  CHILDREN 


I  N 


ILLINOIS 


Jpon  the  death  of  his  mother,  Johanne’s  son  Casper  was  taken  bv  Johan- 
ne  s  mother  until  Johanne’s  marriage  to  Anna  Elizabeth  Jaun  when  Casoei 

family.  He  emigrated  to  the  United  States  along 
v/ith  those  tv/o,  and  their  daughter  Anna,  and  being  with  them  until  he 

r£°raily“thS’'llved“n  TS?  became  a  coachman  for 

Son?s'"and°therwere  maJJlel 

^®"gbters,  were  the  result  of  this  union;  see  gene- 
ological  chart  on  opposite  page,  ® 

graduated  from  Oak  Park  High  School  in  1904:  in 
lw06,  he  entered  the  University  of  Illinois  for  one  year  In  ISOS 

Post  Office  where  he  served  46  yeirs 
^nd  3  months  retiring  on  September  30,  1955,  the  last  15  years  of  which 

lveT,\±vt7FllllT/  J^athrop 

School' AI.IAC!£SR  graduated  from  Oak  Park  High 
ucnooi  in  1^43.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  entered  the  armed  forces 

serving  in  the  country  for  two  years  in  the  Military  Police  and' 

Sn!veLA^^":,  194s’^h;  entlArsradley 

Company  as  a  salesman,  and  in  195i  was  oro- 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
(making  the  cycle  complete  as  his  grandfather  Casper  came  to  a  suburb 
that  town,  Corondolet,  when  he  first  came  to  the  United  States  with 
grandpa  and  grandma').  Donald  resides  in  1957  at  Kirkwood,  Missouri. 

^arrHigrSchool^i^lQO?^^^'^^''-  graduated  from  Oak 

Tc:  ‘ichool  in  190S,  and  irom  Francais  V/illard  Hospital  (Chicago) 

as  a  graduate  nurse.  She  is  in  1957,  living  in  V/heaton,  Illinois. 

loathe  1  ^  complete  high  school,  but  started  work 

ior  the  C  B  &  Q  R.  R. j  later  changing  to  the  Chicago,  Joliet,  &  Eastern 

iAo-  in  them  in  1^57  in  a  supervisory  capacity  liv- 

bn!n  ?  Illinois.  From  the  marriage  to  his  Lrst  wife  werl 

time  death,  he  married  a  second 

time,  and  from  this  union  came  two  more  children  -  data  on  opposite 

graduated  from  Oak  Park  High  School  in  1941; 
entered  the  air  force,  and  saw  service  in  England  and  Belgium  heinp- 

nfinoIi^'whLf PrefenrAvtnrifTinS. 

iiiinois,  where  he  is  a  superintendent  of  a  corset  factory. 

oS^pLk^Hle^Lhool'^S'lQ-S®'’^®'’  ?^^Casper  and  Hary,  graduated  from 
ax  i^arii  High  School  in  19ai£>;  married  Fred  Steul  in  1951, 

daughter  of  Casper  and  Mary,  did  not  finish  high 

sio?er  iLT  in  the  saie  hospUai  L  Lr  ^ 

fu  •  19^0,  she  married  an  Oak  Park  dentist  Dr  Scherman- 

their  two  children,  went  to  the  Belgian  Congo  as  ’ 
LOS  on  their  re?u;nr?heriet?Jed 

^eturL^lo  th4  children  were  griwn.  They  then 

are  now  living ir§hi???e^/cLilorn?a!""® 


m.  Chicago,  Ill. 

1C84 

- Ilary  Co  Ills  - 

b .  Brook ly n ,  1 J . Y • 
December  25,  1856 
d.  Forest  Park,  Ill. 
January  4,  1928 


CAS  PER 

4  A 

h 

son  of  Johannes 

(Gliart  3-:y) 

vX 

b.  Meirt 

ngen. 
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—  ARTHUR  JOHN 

b.  Chicago,  Ill. 

September  10,  1885 
m.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

June  28,  1913 
Harriet  Belle  Kish 
b.  Chicago,  Ill. 
August  26,  1891 


DONALD  ARTHUR 
b.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

January  6,  1925 
m.^  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

August  31,  1949 
Janet  Corinne  Vifebster 
b.  March  30,  1925 
Chicago,  Ill. 


April  20,  1859 
d.  Forest  Park,  Ill. 
July  25,  1944 

Adopted  Children: 


—  Irene  Mary  ' 

b.  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  4,  1887 
1st  marriage  -  October  27,  1822 
Charles  Brun 
2nd  marriage : 

V\fheaton,  Ill.-  June  29,  1946 
William  LAMBE 
b.  Warrenvllle,  Ill. 

May  18,  1884 


Craig  Donald 
b.  St.  Louis 

May  25,  1954 

Jill  Mary 
b.  St.  Louis 
iiugust  27, 


no  children 


—  RAYIiOi]D  CASPER 
*j.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

1st  marriage:  - 

Wheaton,  Ill.  -  June  15,  1915 
Gertrude  Elizabeth  Kish 
b.  Chicago,  Ill. 

December  31,  1895 
d.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

August  8,  1943 
2nd  marriage : 


no  children 

rl  Evelyn  Gertrude 
b.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

July  15,  1916 
m.  1951 
Fred  STUEIIL 
Li-  Chicago  -  1911 

H“H'0BERT  RAYMOND 
b.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

August  15,  1923 
m.  Chicago,  Ill. 

March  1st,  1947 
Mildred  V.  White 


Patricia  Suzanne 
b.  Chicago,  Ill. 
October  6, ’41 


Kokomo,  Indiana  -  Nov.  22,  1945  b.  Orr,  Minnesota 


Margaret  A.  Phillips 
b.  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
October  10,  1909 

_Grace  Maybe lie 
b.  Oak  Park,  Ill. 

April  28,  1895 
m.  V^heatcn,  Ill. 

February  2,  1920 
Fred  C.  SQHERMAN 
b.  Racine,  Wisconsin 
April  23,  1896 


L  August  8, 


1924 


L 


LAWRENCE  PHILLIPS 
b.  Forest  Park,  Ill. 
January  18,  1947 


— f~Elizabeth  Ann 

b.  Forest  Park,  Ill. 
May  8,  1948 


Note:  all  living  1957 
unless  as  indicated. 


Sf  V/ 


Fred  C.  Scherman,  Jr. 
b.  Oak  Park  . 

November  10,  1920 

Marian  Lucille  Scherman 
b .  Oak  Park;  Ill . 

March  15^31923 


THE  TEXAS  Am  ACKERS 

or  Minnie  Gets  to  Be  the  iiuthor’s  5rd  Best  Girl  Friend 

o^^even'^of^the^TTnfi-pJ^®?®^  divisional  sector  of  Texas, 

iq  To  the  east  of  an  imaginary  line  the  ark 

Dlant  llfP  adapting  itself  to  cotton  and  o.tier  riel 

plant  life,  it  contains  the  fabulous  oil  fields.  To  the  west  thP 

becomes  sandy  and  almost  barren,  mes(auite  and  brush  support  the^laree 

domi'nltl^l?  Anglo-Saxon  cSI^acterrst^re- 

nominate,  to  the  south  the  Mexican,  Therefore,  into  the  focal  noint  of 

this  city  come  all  the  varied  interests  to  trade  and  to  amuL  theLelvef^ 

twenty-eight,  or  so  miles  to  the  east  in  Cibolo  San  Antonio  was 
adiacent  to''ciboirt°v^-°''  descendants,  m  the  towns  and  lands 

large  herds  to  be  driven  northward  to  rail  shipping’ 
tCth^eastC  ^  ^  Mexicans.  The  cotton  plantrtlonf  were 

hCHf^hls  fatCf that  llelohior's  only  son  continued  the  livll- 
father,  raising  cotton  on  the  side.  It  was  returning  from 

and  beaten^to^a'^nnln?^  h  Sin  that  Simon  was  attacked  in  the  night 

Ms  vllrl  *  Tnt^  th»  was  incapacitated  for  the  remainder  of 

Into^the  can-i^^  breach  stepped  his  three  sons.  Herman  continued 
into  the  cattle-ouying  business  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  gained 

prominence  throughout  the  area,  as  a  sideline  he  engaged  in  the  butcher 
ing  of  meat,  and  it  was  in  the  latter  field  his  son  Melchior  ani  Joseph 
ui  are  Still  engaged.  Melchior's  son  is  at  present 

his  enlistment  in  the  U*S«  Coast  Guard  (1957). 

sJrL^®Rov“"freCn??,f°®®?“^  Continued  on  the  family  homestead,  as  is  his 
ing  Duroc^hogs^°^^^^^^^^  raising  of  state  and  national  award-winn- 

middle,  sen  Edwin  as  a  boy  showed  an  aptitude  for  breakint 

sBeakinrSnan?^b^®^'Af+-p®^’^^^^f®^  fearless,  and  became  fluent  ir 

/nr:u  ^  serving  in  the  U,3.  rmy  during  World  War 

•'When  the  Kaiser  heard  I  enlisted  he  quit,  and  I  Lver^ef?  Texas  I  ’hk 

his  fife^s^voS"^°^Si3^’^^  police  force  which  he  made 

Division  captain,  and  heading  the  Narcotic. 

sil-sman  fo^  Melvin  i-s  in  1957  employed  as  a 

al..sman  for  the  Pittsburg  Glass  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Houston. 

have^pmained  not  too  far  removed  from  where  he 
aMe^tA^nnfA  close-knit  group,  and  a  happy  group.  It  is  remark- 

able  to  note  how  those  men  carry-over  characteristics  and  oe^sonal  manner- 

been^no^flaann^^??  0^  ^he  family  even  though  there  has 

been  no  associations  for  four,  or  five  generations, 

brought  about  v/hen  the  above  Edwin  paid  a  \?lsit 

eniovablo^vik ?  this  project  had  been  started,  and  a  most 

vish  to  pay  special  tribute  to  his  wife  Min- 
years  of  age  still  has  that  Texas  Twinkle,  who  was 
pnivAH  writer’s  '‘3rd  Best  Girl  Friend”  after  she  had 

dinner,  and  brightened  the  household  with  her  humming 

demoted  to  ”9th  Position' 
ThAv  to  show  proper  respect  to  the  platitudes  of  the  author. 

They  were  wonderful  visitors  -  maybe  because  their  five  day  stay  was 

j,  long  eno’’'^  •  -  the  writer  ran  out  of  clgarettea  and  thej^  left. 


.ff. 


•--  -  Living,  1957 


EERlIkN  -  EDVjIN  -  JOSHEK 
sons  of  Simon-in-Texas 
see  -  2-B 


5l 

s 

HSRMN  MELCHIOR 
b,  Cibolo 

May  5,  1882 
d.  Pleasanton,  Texas 
January  E,  1956 
m.  San  Antonio 

January  5,  1906 
Clara  Heck  '  *x- 
b*  Bulverde,  Texas 
May  4,  1886 


•JOSEPH  OTTO 
b«  Cibolo 
■  April  30,  1899 
d,  San  Antonio 

February  2,  1951 
m*  Cibolo 

February  8,  1922 
Lonie  Emma  \¥erner 
b.  Cibolo' 

January  23,  1899 


■EDWIN  WILLIAM 
b*  Cibolo 

September  20,  1891 
m«  San  Antonio 
May  20,  1911 
Minnie  Frances  Mergle  •«* 
b,  Shertz,  Texas 
November  17,  1893 


MELCHIOR  SIMON 
b.  Cibolo 

March  30,  1908 
m,  San  Antonio 

September  3,  1930 
Beatrice  Wood 
b. 

February  23,  1908 


Nora 

b,  Cibolo 

December  3,  1913 

--  Beatrice 
b#  Cibolo 

December  4,  1915 


JOSEPH  FAEENTniE 
b,  San  Antonio 

January  4,  1910 
m.  San  Antonio 
June  13,  1946 
Joyce  Hayden 
b, Loire,  Texas 
_  June  6,  1927 


Ruby  Ida 
b,  San  Antonio 
March  1,  1924 
m*  San  Antonio 

January  17,  1953 
Otis  VffiLDON 

^•Bristol,  Texas 
October  25,  1914 


TEROY  WILLIAM 
b,  Cibolo' 

May  13,  1923 


n  n  '7 

c  -LO  • 


6 


MELVIN  GEORGE 
b*  Cibolo 

January  5,  1921 
m#  S«Ln  Antonio 

September  18,  1943 
Hulda  Ivferie  Smith 
b*  San  Antonio- 
_  November  27,  1920 


Patricia  Ruth 
b.  San  Antonio 


May  29,. 


1934 


*--  MILTON  WILLIAM 


b.  July  8, 


1937 


Sharron  Clara 
b,  Pleasanton 
June  29 , 
1947 

R^'lLPH  HERMAN 
b.  Pleasanton 
June  19 , 
1950 

Lois  Elaine 
b,  Pleasanton 
July  20, 
-  1953 


Mary  Linda 
b*  San  Antonio 
June  15, 

1944 
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All  Living,  1957 


-1st  marriage:  — 

Clara  Gerine  Johnson 
b,  Portland,  Oregon 
December  9,  1891 


2nd  marriage ;  _ 

- Iva  Bor chert 
b*  Walla  Vifalla,  Wash 
June  l£r,  189  S' 


6 


The  Children  of 
CASPER  GEORGE 
whose  data  is 
on  page  203. 


215, 


Alberta  Ada  r 

b,  Portland,  Oregon  i 
March  11,  1912  ^ 

m.  Oakland,  Cal, 

December  30,  1933 
Edmond  Wayne  KELSO 
b,  • Oklahoma 

May  13,  1909 

Dorothy  Pearl 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
July  16,  1914 
Ist  marriage; 

Carson  City,  Nev. 
November  7,  1932 
John  SILVA 
2nd  marriage : 

Sacramento,  Gal, 
September  19,  1946 
William  DESBROW 
b,  Heywood,  England 
December  30,  1911 

-GEORGE  FRED 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
April  27,  1916 
m,  Chula  Vista,  Cal, 
October  2,  1938 
Dorothy  Helen  Parkin 
b. 


7 


Twin  daughters : 

Sharon  Lynn  Kelso 
Naomi  Ad^lr  Kelso 
b,  San  Diego,  Gal, 
November  29,  1945 

Penny  Lou  KelSo 

San  Diego,  Cal, 
August  28,  1947 


Joyce  Renee  Silva 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
September  25,  1933 
m,  John  POPIE 
Carmel,  Cal, 

April  1951 

Their  Children;  _ 

John  Poppe  II 

Oct.  16,  1952 
Jill  Renee  Poppe 
Aug.  28,  1956 


8 


GEORGE  CARY 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
February  20,  1941 

DAVID  V/AYNE 
b,  San  Franslsco,  Cal 
May  30,  1944 


Audrey  Adair 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
June  18,  1928 
Ist  marriage; 

Roy  U.  CORTAPASSI 
2nd  marriage ; 

Nevada 

1954 

H,  McSNERNSY 


-CASPER  BORCHERT 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
August  24,  1931 
m,  Nevada 

1955 


Ma urine  Adele 
b,  Sacramento,  Cal, 
July  1948 


Theresa  McEnerney 
b,  Carson  City,  Nevada 
January  25,  1955 


CASPER  STEPHAN 
b,  Carson  City,  Nevada 

1956 


Virginia 

b* 
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BROTHERS  6  A  SISTER 

See  Page  207 

ga_rgaret  waa  the  typical  aalden  avmt  who  spoiled  her  neohews  and 
nieces  shamelessly;  'protected'  her  four  brothers,  when  they  wire  lit 
tie;  wnose  family  'could  do  no  wrong',  the  loyal  Sne  lavllh  ll  Lr 
love  and  expressions  of  it.  She  wal  the  bookLepIr  in  the  bovl'  dalrv 
business;  married  late  in  life  with  unsatlsfactorr  resultl  With 

Slr"n?l  ^hf -e3t  mSlt°’LvrS“l’reS“ed‘flom 

but  she  never  showed  it,  we  believe  few  boys  had  an  aunt  llkf 
Aunt  Em»,  and  we  want  to  express  acknowledgment  of  that  debt, 

is  difficult  to  decribe  without  bias,  beine  the  writer *s 
T^ern^he  eldest  of  four  brothers  he  early  assumed  the  noli tlon  in 
guidance  and  leadership  in  their  yputh  and  mllntXld  it  tEllugh  Sll 

relationship,  carried  into  their  individual  families 

llont  JoS  wen?®?  orders,  you  made  your  own^Lci- 

^  y  J  ^  Creamery  Package  when  he  was  around  19 

Game  throughout  his  life,  HiS  marriage  to' 
n??h«n^  33  years  a  joy  to  behold,  "He  was  some  Dad  >  ia 

perhaps  the  best  way  to  leave  it  -  -  or  to  write  a  book, 

gilQGe rick  *  s  life  was  governed  by  severe  stuttering  from  child- 
Bood,  iFwas  difficult  for  him  to  meet  the  public;  although  he  ^ 

y??  company.  He  was  a  chekst  by  fLcatI?n, 

and  held  that  position  throughout  most  of  his  life,  although  he  did 

??  ???  contracting  in  later  years.  Prom  middle'age  on,  he  lived 
in  the  Wheaton,  Illinois  area,  '  j-xvcu 

Arnold  was,  and  still  is,  the  type  to  whom  everybody  from  the 

E  turned.  ®  exudid  KiLce! 

no  Domoast  -  just  a  good  solid  head  on  his  shoulders*  Reiner  human  hn 
with  this  level-headed  characterization  made  him,\nd  still 
does  a  person  with  whom  the  hours  slip  by  too  rapidly.  If  the  writer 
appears  to  have  gone  overboard  -  he  hLn^t  told  Llf^he  story,  Hf 
and  John  were  a  pair  I  He  too  spent  his  life  in  the  dairy  business 

Axmt  managing  Hatoma  Farms  near  mnsdale.  Ill. 

(Wilma)  is  a  fitting  helpmate  to  this  character,  being  grac- 

'IlgilitlnS?  thl'^bSL^^'^  '  but  having  more  than  her  hands'  fui: 

reguiaving  the  boss.  Oh  Boy  1  —  —  the  memories  ^ 

Andrew  is  inadequately  covered  on  page  225© 

^  closely  knit  family  where  coop- 
t  never  being  considered.  Everybody 

pitched-in*  whether  it  be  in  building  a  house,  or  cleaning  un  after  a 

and  YOU  dld^lt  ^  7°^  simply  saw  what  was  needed 

nlnoh^^  ^ There  would  be  a  song  underthe  breath,  an^,  unexpected 

fl?i?Ld  finished.  'And  it  would-be 

would^b?  person 

would  be  employed  -  there  was  no  compromise  on  quality, 

point  of  origin  for  our  branches  development  in  the  United 

tit  four  b??t???f  ^hat  was  lie  iLe  for 

ou  the  two  sisters.  Grandpa  and  above  all  -  Grandma. 

Charts  5-B-C-D-E  all  are  a  reflection  of  that  warmth  and  love. 
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The  Geneology  of 


ELIZABETH  OLGfi  SUJEnKERUD 


Wife  of  John  Ralph  II  -  Chart  5-B 


Oscar  Melgard  SliVEITKCRCD 


b»  Chicago,  Illinois 
July  28,  1801 
me  Chicagn,  Illinois 
May  l4,  1908 


Elizabeth  0.  Swenkerud 


b*  Chicago,  Illinois 
Mayoh  9,  1909 
m*  September  26,  1931 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Living,  1957  llll 


Other  Child 

Marion  Adra  Swenkerud 
Wcago;  Illinois 


f  O  Vi 


Nellie  Louise  Calkins 


Sept*  1,  1910  bo  Chicago,  Illinois 

m#  Chicago,  Ill*,  1927  jjay  14,  1883 
Ahcel  Fredrick  WILLI^ililS 
b*  Chicago, '  Illinois 
Septo  29,  1910 


Richard  Norman  VJllllsms 
b*  Adrian,  Michigan 
November  24,  1927 
mo  St*  Louis,  Missouri 
October  2'4,  1954 
Charlene  Ann  Pollard 
bo  Keytesvillle,  Missouri 
February  28,  1932  m 


ICarl  SVilENESRUD 


b*  Elds VO Id,  Norway 
September  20,  1854 
m«  Chicago,  Illinois 
December  28,  1878 
do  Chicago,  Illinois 
January  8,  1917 


Inger  Susa ana  Melgard 


b«  Bjerke,  Rings rig©; 

Norway' 

May  10,  1858 
d«  Los  Angeles,  Cal® 
November  11,  1949 


JT6.rman..Dejcter  GALKINS 


Gainesville,  N*  Y, 
November  29,  1847 
iiio  Castile,  New  York 
■  July  22i  1874 
do  Chicago,  Illinois 
January  7,  1916 


Adra  Amelia  Pelch 


b*  Castile, ' New  York 
August  2,  1847 
d.  Chicago,  Illinois 
January  10,  192’‘9 


u 


Charles  Frederick  Williams 
bo  Chicago,  Illinois 
Jime  1,  1955 


Robert  Swenkerud  Williams 
bo  Chicago,  Illinois 
December  25,  1932 
Reno,  Nevada 
March  1,  1957 
Ann  Parsons 
Toledo,  Ohio 
November  8,  1932 


Jean  Louise  Williams 
bo  Chicago,  Illinois 
May  19,  1937 


NOTE :  From  4th  Generation,  all  living. 


1957* 


n  \  Qls.£  Qlann  SV/BITKERTJD ■  ■ 

^  I  b.  Solar,  Nor\:’ay 

August  25,  1823 

Ulo 

-  <^9  Chicago,  Illinois 

July  3,  1913 

Maren  Pedersdatter 

Asher,  Norway 
February  8,  1825 
do  Chicago,  Illinois 
June  26,  1909 

Kristoffer^  Leonard  I.ELGARD 

•  S  a  r vik ,  No  mvay 

August  20,  1816 

m© 


d«  Brookings,  South  Dakota 

1 1  ar _ 

b«  Sans a ter,  Norway 
April  9,  1818 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 


William  Henry  C^iLKINS 


b. 

d. 


June  10,  1820 
Castile,  Nev;  York 

5, 


August 


1856 


bo 

fiii 


n  1  pthfi  T;er,-ti  ng-  CAT.NTNS. 


b. 

Gainesville , 

New  York 

January  13, 

1816 

m® 

Gainesville, 

N3;v  York 

February  24, 

1842 

do 

Castile,  New 

York 

November  20. 

1881 

Charlotte  Brlntnall 

Greenfield,  lToY»  November  6,  1781 
Greenfield,  NoY.  April  22 i  1810 
Gainesville,  N«Y,  June  24,  1849 


IN 

d, 


Wliton,  conn©  Octobef  15,  '1791 ' 
Gainesville,  NcY©  l.Iarch  18,  1859 


l/illls  Adams  FSLCIi 

b*  Granville, ■ New  York 
January  20,  1810 
Paw  let,  Vermont 
January  1,  1834 
do  Castile,  New  York 
November.  20,  1889 
Elizabeth  Edgerton 


bo  Canterbury,  Conn©  June  24,  1770 
m«  Canterbury  Corui.  april  12,  1796 
do  Granville.  NoYo  April  12,  1849 
Eunice  Baldwin _ _ _ 

bo  Canterbury,  Conn©  November  29,  1772 

do  Castile,  N.  Yo  April  12,  1850 
Simeon  EDGSRTON,  Junior 
bo  Pawlet,  Vermont  August  1,  1774  7 

m# 

do  October  3,  1862  ^ 


Pawlet,  Vermont 
October  2,  1812 
do  Castile,  New  York 
December  25,  1896 


Elizabeth  Griswold 


b. 

do 


May  27,  1780 
December  22,  1861 


8'20. 


The  Gene o logy  of 


SHEILA  BRI  D6ET  SEARLS 

Wife  of  John  Ralph  III,  Chart  5-B 


5 


Edward  I>iarlbo rough  SEARIS 


-Sheila — Bddgfii — Sear^  a 
'"U.#  Madison,  Wisconsin 
'‘■“.^January  3,  1934 
iSlac^lson,  Wisconsin 
Jul^-.^O,  1957 
LivlngM^  l  I  1957 


m, 


•n. 


r 


b*  Schaghticoke,  N,  Y. 
June  19,  1893 
Coming,  N.  Y, 
August  25,  1923 
Living,  1957 


m 


Anna  Mary  Haughey 


b.  Corning,  N,  Y. 
January  6,  1898 
'•x.  Living,  1957 


EDWARD  ROBERT 

b.  Maroon  Madison  Madison  Madison 

April  27,  1926  May  22,  1928  Nov.  26,  1929  Oct.  26  1931 

me  Madison  Mlwaukee  ' 

July  28,  1951  May  16,  1953 
James  BRENNAN  Margaret  Rose  Taugher 
b.IMzelton,  Pa.  Milwaukee- 
August  30,1927  July  18,  1930 


* 


Thomas  Edward 
b,  Washington  D.C. 
July  9,  1953 


EDV/ARD  MiRLBOROUGH  II 
b«  Milwaukee, 

October  20,  1954 


=P 


jai.es 

'Madison 
Aug.  11,  1937 


- - 1 

Sean  mchael  Kathleen 
Washington  D,u.  Washington,  D.C. 
May  6,  1955  September  15,  195r 


PATRICK  CONVAY 
Milvi/aukee,  Wis. 


Kathleen 
TvUlwaukee, 


Wis. 


November  12,  1955  November  30,  1956 


^1. 

2e 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 

12. 

13. 


16. 

17. 

18. 


—  *’That*s  What  the  mflm 

—  said  on  Chart  5  -  B”. 


i 


2  SI 


Edward  SEARI3 


b.  Schaghtlcok©,  N.  y, 
October  7,  1843 
2nd  marriage: 


1892 

d.  Schaghticoke,  N,  Y, 

1899 


Mary  lou.ise  Ryan 


b. 

d. 


5r  Springe,  H.  Y, 
r'ebrnapy  8  ,  185  8 

N,  Y. 

January  6,  1928 


Pau.l  HA.XTG.HH:Y  III 


b. 

Viatkins 

Glen,  No  ' 

September  5„  1363 

m. 

Homo  11, 

No  Yo 

November 

25,  1885 

d. 

Corning, 

N«  Y. 

June  18, 

1932 

Y. 


Anna  Brown 


b#  Yirat-kins  Glen,  N.  Y, 
December  12,  1858 
d.  Corning,  N,  Y« 

March  17,  1943 


V/illiam  SEARIS 


b*  County  Cork;  Ireland 

1806 
m# ' 

March  3,  1835 
d.  Schaghticoke,  N.  Y, 
February  20,  1854 


Anna  Bealy 


b« 


d.  Buchanan,  liichigan 
Patrick  RYAN 


b.  Nenagh,  County  Tipperary; 

1824  Ire  lane 


m, 


d.  Schuylerville,  IT,  Y, 
Anna  Thompson 


b#  Tuam,  County  Galway;  Ire Ian 
May  8, 

d,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

IL 


bo  Londondo rrj-.  County  Derry; 

Ire land 

mo  Hammendoport,  N,  Y. 


d»  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 
January  6,  1896 


Elizabeth  O'laughlin;  Ireland 
"bl  uount;y  Antrim 


d, 

John  BRQWN 


1328 


March  1§,  190 


Bantry,  County  Cork 3  Ire lane 
1820 

m« 

1852 

d,  Geneva;  N.>  Y, 

June  4,  1908 


Catherine  Sullivan 
“b7  EhfiX¥,' Wuht^y  oiarer;  irBlan 
1836 

d.  Hornell,  N,  Y, 

October  13,  1895 
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THE  HE  Din  FflmiLY 


Axel  HEDIN  _ _ 

b.  Os t ergot land,  Sweden 
August  21,  1860 
d,  Chicago,  Illinois 
June  18,  1946 


1957 


IDe 

Os t ergot land 
September,  1881 
I 

Wilma  Elvira  Hedin 
bo  Mason  City,  Iowa 
June  29,  1882 
Living,  Winter  Park,  Fla* 


Mathilda  Carolina  Peterson 
b*  Ostergotland,  Sweden 
April  16,  1862 
Chicago,  Illinois 


d« 


July  ai,  1945 


....Now  as  to  my  parents:  sure  I  had  them,  they  were  wonderful  and 

every  bit  ox  good  I  have  tried  to  do  is  just  because  they  were  so  good 
an  example, 

their  parents  were  farmers.  They  came  to  America  on 

^  in  Iowa,  where  i  was 

oL  months  old,  they  moved  to  DeKalb,  Illinois;  and  when  I 

was  SIX  they  moved  to  Austin,  Illinois,  now  a  part  of  Chicago, 

My  mother  was  a  well-educated  and  an  only  child;  a  wonderful  church 

Ist^of  father  was  the  young- 

est  of  ten  children,  and  he  was  the  last  to  pass  on.  He  took  care  of 

his  v/idowea  mother  until  her  death,  after  which  he  married.  All  of 

sisters  had  gone  to  America  (with  the  exception  of  the 

hard  tim^of^it  years  before  his  mother’s  death.  He  had  a  very 

hard  time  oi  it,  starting  to  work  at  the  age  of  eleven  in  order  to  sun- 

becLse^of^th^^*  Neither  of  my  parents  spoke  a  great  deal  about  Swede:, 

because  of  the  contrast  in  America,  He  felt  America  to  be  the  most 

b?e"lf^er  tS^rlr^i^al?"'"'  """""" 


we^caL'^to^Anc,t?«  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railroad  from  the  time 
we  came  to  Austin  until  he  was  seventy  years  of  age  when  he  was  re- 

mar‘^anrLrin^“wo°?t  7“®  ^  carpenter,  then  became  a  fore- 

^  ^  ^  ?  World  i/ar  I  he  was  the  Final  Inspector  of  freight  cars 

built  rte  different  large  cities  where  they  were 

reasons  S  heluh"!''®  ^  ^  V/ashington,  D.C.,  but  declined  for 

V/ilma  Hedin  Amacker 
Winter  Park,  Florida  1957 

irirwise'’?o®L„-2  taken  for  granted 

who^cLe  over’^afteJ^thf.^® t^'^ly.  to  the  Sv/enkerud  family.^all 
over  after  the  mid— luOO’s, , ,  ,less  than  100  vears  thp  ii’IFp 

talkil^  o®®a“W  ®®®^Yy  iA; -words  orPresi^lS  EisenLwef 

to  Lkl  for  the^cSId  Life!T°^^  poor!",  and  that  went 


—  l3t  marriage : 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  -  1934-1951 
Elizabeth  Sauer 
b«  Milwaukee,  Wlsccnsin 


1912 


2nd  marriage : 

Hinsdale,  Illinois  1951 
Elizabeth  Clendesen 
b#  Maywood,  Illinois 
1909 

1st  marriage: 

J,  Donald  Allen  _  _  _ 
b.  1908  ' 

d.  1945  -  killed  World  War  II 


EDWARD  ARNOED;  II 
son  Edward  A*  I 
('Chart  3.C) 


223. 


b.  f  Oak , Park,  Illinois 
'••-M911 


•  •  » 

no  children 


- ^ 

6  i: 

EDV/ARD  ARNOED  III 
b,  Chicago,  Illinois 
1952 


Donna  Lee  Allen 


' 

Hi- 

b. 

Chicago, 

Ill, 

Note:  all  living  1957, 

r' 

1934 

Donald  Edward 

but  not  writing  letters  1 

-/r 

m. 

Hinsdale, 

Ill,  b,  Chicago,  Ill. 

i  ■  ■  .  -  1 

1954 

1955 

JL-  JL  *  -J-^  J\ 

"tC  ‘iS  fC  rC  4\  iS  4y  ^  A  A  A  VV 

tw- 

David  Vincent 

Le  Claire 

b.  Chicago,  Illo 
1927 


I  - Judith  Allen' 

;  b.  Oak  Park,  Ill* 

i  1938 

il 

II 

jl 

jl 

i  His  childhood  was  spent  on  Natoma  Farm  (Hinsdale);  graduating  from 
Lake  Forest  (Ill,)  College  in  1933,  Eddie  was  good  mechanically  and 


I  turned  this  ability  into  precision  maintenance  of  aircraft  Instruments 
I  during  World  Vifar  II,  being  stationed  on  Guam  in  the  South  Pacific  §  Hav^ 


At  present,  1957,  he  works  by  the  Welch  Grape  juice  Co,,  near  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Michigan,  as  their  Production  Engineer,  Just  what  this  consists 
i  of  the  author  does  not  know,  but  he  presumes  it  is  watching  ths  p©ons 
I  stamping  out  the  juice  of  the  vine  with  their  bare  feet  while  Eddie 
keeps  rhythm  banging  away  on  his  ol*  banjo.  At  any  rate  his  father 
writes  he  and  his  faiiiily  are  happy  and  content »  '  1 


22h. 


Ruth  flarriet_^ _ _ 

daughter  George  I 
(Chart  3-C) 

b.  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
November  16,  19S4 
m.  Washington,  D.  C* 
August  19,  1950 


Phillip  ROWE  ' 
b,  V/ashington,  •  D.  C# 
December  22,  1926 


Susan  Harriet  Rowe 
b,  Washington,  D.  C# 
June  27,  1951 

Martha  Jessica  Rowe 
b.  Eaton,  Maryland 
October  29,  1952 

Jeffrey  Phillip  Rowe 
b.  Salisbury, '  Maryland 
November  1,  1954 

Peter  Andrew  Rowe 
b.  Salisbury,  N^ryland 
June  22,  1957 


All  living,  1957 


Ruth  I  Vifhat  you  and 
'Dut»  trying  to  do  - 
start  another  Amacker 
Baby  Sweepstake  ?  ?  ? 


v/ith  their  removal  to  Vsrashington,  D.C.  Ruth  enterred  the  near-by  Univer- 
slty  of  Maryland,  from  which  she  graduated'.  She  and  Phillip  were  mo’’  -’- 

led  In  her  Jmior  year.  Her  mother  writes,  ”Ruth  is  artlaically  tale-- 
ed,  making  charcoal  drawings  as  a  hobby",  va±c..  . 

’Dut»  has  not  been  seen  by  the  writer  since  he  was  7, 
and  it  IS  hard  to  visualize  the  success  and  progress  he  has  madeo  4.t 
any  rate  those  outside  his  immediate  family  who  have  seen  him  recent^.y 
claim  he  is  as  nice  a  character  as  one  could  want  to  meet.  Be  tliat  as 
it  may,  he  has  had  a  full  life.  After  a  year  at  Cornell  University  ha 
was  appointed  to  Annapolis  and  graduated  in  four  years  88  in  a  class  of 

Byrl  electronics;  went  to  the  South  Pole  with 

w  J  i  various  cuises  has  taken  him  almost  around 

the  World;  he  had  command  of  his  own  L.S.T.  ship  prior  to  his  leaving 

of starting  in^the  Sears  Roebuck  organization,  and  as 
stores  assistant  manager  in  one  of  their  Baltimore,  Maryland 


in,  San  Diego,  California 
August  19,  1949 

Blancto  MacArthur - 

b,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
February  5,  1990 


GBORGE  AlODREW  II 
son  George  A*  I 
(Chart  5-C) 


b.  Oak  Park,  Ill, 
June  g3,  1923 
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her  daughter  by  previous  marriage ; 
Diane  Burgess  Amacker 

b. 

January  1,  1944 


GEORGE  ANDREViJ  III 
b.  Annapolis,  Maryland 
May  4th,  1949 


JOIINATHON  EDWARD 
b,  Annapolis,  Maryland 
November  15,  1951 


CHRISTOPHER  GEARIES 
b,  Portsmouthi  Virginia 
December  9,  1954 


All  living,  1957 


^hlle  all  four  Amacker  brothers.  Chart  3— C,  were* handy  with  tools 
George  showed  the  greatest  aptitude  mechanically,  especially  as  regards 
mechanical  drawing.  It  was  in  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  dairy 
business  that  he  made  his  life's  work.  This  culminated  in  the  manage- 
inent  of  a  large  daity  in  Rochester,  New  York  in  the  1930 *s  and  early 
‘403.  He  also  owned  a  large  dairy  farm  at  nearby  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Vath  George  II 's  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  the  family 
moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  George  I  working  for  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Poultry  larketlng  Division  until  his  death  in  1954  at 
Bethesda,  liaryland. 

The  writer  does  not  want  to  leave  'Uncle  George'  without  acknowledging 
the  good  times  provided  him  by  this  bachelor  uncle,  nor  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  as  he  belonged  to  most  of  the  glamorous  fraternal  bands  in 
the  Chicago  area,  playing  all  types  of  wood  wind  instruments.  It  seem¬ 
ed  he  was  either  leaving  for^  or  coming  baosk  from  a  convention.  Once 
when  the  writer  was  about  10, they  impressed  Uncle  George  into  playing^ 
the  bass  drum  in  an  Elks  parade,  and  offering  to  buy  me  a  lemonade  he 
got  the  writer  to  carry  that  brute.  In  his  enthusiasm,  he'd  wallop  it 
and  jar  me  first  to  one  side  and  then  the  other,  “Uncle ' George, ' quit 

hitting  it  so  hard  I” . “Bang  l“.,..,So  -  we  left  him,  “Jack,  come 

back  I  I'll  buy  you  TV/0  lemonades  I”  And  the  rest  of  the  drum  sec¬ 

tion  advising  me  to  hold  out  for  four,  I  marched  right  along-side  him 
bargaining  for  four.  He  wouldn’t  give*  in,  or  would  I  -  and  that's 
the  way  we  wound  up  the  parade.  The  drum  section  bought  me  my  lemon¬ 
ades  -  -  and  was  Uncle  George  mad  I 
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JOflnnE  FI  (IDS  HER  DflO 


If  Joanne»s  story  was  given  as  a  radio  Soap  Opera  the  reaction  ivonin 
Carolina?^  Shortly  tLreaf  ter^JoanSt  TmothL^  died^'^aSd^the^f 

trHosp«a!"irihre%cp:rt“:Ln  ^>>-1- 

aithorities  hLinrremoved  irf^o™%£f  ^  was  brought  in  for  care,  the 

?or’o/rrw^^-LSt^^\^:  L:^=nT^r^ 

riSt^to  adopf  he^  *rcoSrt°battle  1°""’  ^®s"“y*awarLdrthe 

ful.  •  °  battle  ensued  with  the  woman  unsucc4ss- 


Ihff^Uyr^hl  ^ouLSlJr?lList?ne  ofr  "’'f®  ^ 

George  lA  retrosns^?  7+  consisting  of  Grandma,  Anna,  Emma,  and 

love^Ad  svmLthv  anrt*<^^  ^  combination,  but  above  all,  was 

George  toontmelll  f  wifr®hut‘*?SS^  combination.'  Three  years  l4ter® 

tinuld  to  livrfn  the  hom^  5  ®  "‘'R®  ‘'®  Harriet  con- 

from  Oak  pLk  the^e  wa^the  f  position  required  he  move 

nor  Anna  her  'rea^  motL^*^  Joanne's  father, 

real  mother.  But  Joanne  had  the  feeling  she  'belonged', 

and  Carried  Kenny^3i4kerson'^^but°blca««e*th^  College  at  Maperville,  met 
was  so  slim  arto  her  point *‘’®  official  reAordt 

real  parents.  Shortly^^af ter  the  death  nl  ?®''®*'  ^“ow  who  were  he- 
some  of  Anna’s;  ^  death  of  Anna,  Joanne  went  through 

hospital  in  ShrLeport  1 0*^00 ldsho^n°®M  ®n  nnanswered  letter  from  the 

Joannie  neededranffor  ?he?r  vaca^iof^Ja 

Kennie  went  to  Goldsboro  the  following  year,  she  and 

that  her  father  was  still  livinf  records,  and  found 

town  describing  tho  ^  newspaper  articles  from  that 

brothers  had  die  idId'ISrSL  "frrIJLf 

Ihrillo^mlL^”''®  “I?  parents;  that  she  had  a  real  name  - 

thing  that  ever  haD4en4d’tA^L^^a^i®?°’’J^??^  wonderful 

you  Ian  gathirfSimi  cJ?nl?A.I  ^  ^  ‘’®  erateful  always.  As 

ferent,  with  dire  results  life  could  have  been  quite  dif- 

could  4ot  have  ^vll  me  I'fiSI  and  His  will 

be  added  is  -  "Nobodv  muiH  tiny,,,,  ,  And  about  all  that  can 

and  Uncle  George  a  finer  memorial Anna,  Grandma,  Aunt  Emma, 
(Ed.)  ®  ^“®’'  “®“°rial  than  what  you  Just  wrot4,  Joanne;" 


r 


m*  Oak  Park,  Illinois 
September  21,  1934 
KENI^TH  mRVIN  DICKERS OET 
b.  Muskegon,  Michigan 
November  23,  1913 


- JOANInE 

(Adopted 
daughter 
of  Anna 
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b*  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 
December  25,  1913 


6 

Janet  Anne  ' 
b.  Chicago,  illinous 
August  28,  1935 
m.  Ripley, 'N.  Y. 

July  26,  1955 
The6dore  MILIER  ' 
b,  Uniontown,  Pa« 
Febriiiary  11,  1934 


Mark  Kenneth  Mller 
b.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
June  12,  1956 


Kenneth  Marvin  Dickerson  (II) 
b*  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
August  23,  1937 


All  -members  living  in  1957 


Joannes  1957  address : 

Mrs,  Kenneth  M*  Dickerson 
5900  Monroe  Street  |Ave,  ?) 
Brookfield,  Illinois 


Boxed  letters  Indicate  the  1957  JOHN  JACOB  AmCKER  (born  in  Oransebure 

historian  for  tlmt  branch.  I  about  1750o)  ^ 
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TH6"01D  SOUTH"  Am  ACKERS 


229. 


assumption  there  is  a  oSneotloCCt»»»  f?  ™  ®t^rong 

of  this  study,  and  those  In  The  Olf  Sou?h!  Ihere^^h'C^^  •“ 
ends  because  there  is  no  common  ancestor.-  The\il  in 
a  brother  is  discovered  to  our  Simon  i°n  1  hV!  occur  when 

30  on.  All  we  have  to  offe?  is  this  Simon. ^  ?  f;f‘ther.s  brother,  or 

Simon;  and  Simon  1  was  born  in  Lugen,  oL?hIsS,  ^cfntorBl’rC“"”®^ 

on  their  roles^bearing  ^derivative  of  th*  Carolinas  had  immigrants 
Aimnacker*  Amacher*  eto  )  ono  -me  name  Amacker  (aiiiAcker  -  - 

ollna.  We“SAd1o'lesceMaS:  195^^"^"^"*  fC  ^ar- 

in  1735  by  John  Peter  Furry  at  Orangeburr 'south  founded 

ory  of  Orangeburg  Countv"  bv  A  q  fXiif®’ t  .  Carolina.  A  "Hlst- 

pages  27-35  IndlfatertL  SmUy  name 

Jacob  Rumph's  Company  enlisted  variously  spelled.  Captain 

ary  War,  Ld  bor^seLral  A^ckfrron^-?  d>^r-ing  the  Revolution- 

.ith  thj  .u.  i.  ..ur;s.“ss.s 

ES",ES;i  EE^J.iKiSf'iE'SSsTES’EsiS'L'*':  «« »«“ 

over  the  state  line  into  north-eastern  ? 

met  and  inter-married  Into  the  Kent  familC  Jif'^Ke  his  offspring 

of  the  Amackers  and  the  scatLrerovn  ?  bentwood.  This,  -clan' 

and  Texas  until  in  1957  there  are  literally  ^‘^^‘’issippi 

cendants  in  these  states  tnoiere^^^^?  a  hundred  des- 

Texas  from  thrSelcSor  )  I ^^e  Amackers  -- 


in 


To  thlCyankeC  a  prompt  and  Interestinfreply. 

it  appea?"?^l|  SoCof C“tt^"C“sSgar1lfn?aI?°^ 

te  With  Louisiana,  but  more  in  the  turfentfne  -  ^XC^rJduct^Pir"®' 

•Sell^ivIsCCuCproLbly^arfirthf plsf°  it  ttCn 

on  which  to  leave  this  study  orour%:enelo«--  -  a 

future  study.  Miss  Gleason^  of  the  fisconfin  Historical  Socilty^was 
correct  when  she  advised  the  writer  when  he  was  lust  starting! 

like  eating  peanuts - hard  to  stop  once  you  itart  I- 

maybe  if  we  wrote  to  this  guy .  . . 


'"“AfiiflCKeR  FIRST  NflniE  inoex 

As  Applied  to  the  Simon  Branches 


Page  on  Which  ^ame  First  Appears 


Albert 

Alberta  Anna 
Anna  (d.  Simon  I) 

I'd.  Kasoer  I) 

(d.  Johannes ) 
(Anderegg) 

(Kohler) 

Elisabeth  (Trachsel- 


Anna 
Anna 
Anna 
Anna 
Anna 
Andrew 
Arthur 
Audrey 


John 

Adair 


page  196 
215 
194 
199 
205 
203 
196 

•Jaun)  207 
192 
211 
215 


Beatrice 
Beatrice  (Wood) 

Blanche  (McArthur) 

Casper  (see  also  Kasper) 
Casper  (son  of  Kasper  I) 
Casper  (son  of  Johannes) 
Casper  Borchert 
Casper  George 
Casper  Stevens 
Charles  Fredrick 
Charles  Robert 
Charlotta  Etta 
Christopher  Charles 
Christine (Bruegger ) 

Clara  (Heck) 

Clara (Johnson) 

Craig  Donald 


213 

213 

225 


203 

205 

215 

203 

215 

207 

21^ 

201 

225 

192 

213 

203 

211 


David  Wayne 
Diane  Burgess 
Donald  Arthur 
Dorothy  (Parkin) 
Dorothy  Pearl 


215 

225 

211 

215 

215 


Edward  Arnold  I 
Edward  Arnold  II 
Edward  Arnold  III 
Edwin  William 
Effie  Ann  (Towles ) 
Elisabeth  (Eggler) 
Elisabeth  ()Trachsel-Jaun) 
Elisabeth(Sasmannhausen) 
Elizabeth  Ann 
Elizabeth  Allen 
Elizabeth  Sauer 
Elizabeth  01ga(Swenkerud ) 
Emma  Margaret 
Ethel  Louise  (Cook) 

Evelyn  Gertrude 


207 

207 

223 

201 

203 

195 

207 

201 

211 

223 

223 

217 

207 

207 

211 


George  Andrew  I 
George  Andrew  II 
George  Andrew  III 
George  Fred  I 
George  Fred  II 
Gerturde (Beissenbach) 


Gertrude  Elizabeth  (lash) 
Grace  Ifebel 


page  207 
207 
225 
215 
215 
201 


211 

211 


Harriet  Belle  (Kish) 

Iferriet  Martha  Greywatch 

Heinrich 

Herman  Simon 

Hulda  Adelheid 

Hulda  Marie  (Smith) 


211 

207 

193 

201 

201 

213 


Ida  Anna 
Iva  (Borchert) 
Irene  Mary 


201 

203 

211 


Jack  (see  John  II) 

Janet  Corinne  (Webster) 

Jill  Mary 

Joanne 

Johannes  (son  of  Simon  I) 
Johannes  (son  of  Kasper  I) 
John  (changed  to  Moore) 
John  Ralph  I 
John  Ralph  II 
John  Ralph  III 
Johnathon  Edward 
Joseph  Otto 
Joseph  Falentine 
Joyce  (Hayden) 


207 

211 

211 

205 

192. 

199 

203 

207 

207 

217 

225 

201 

213 

213 


Lawrence  Phillips 
Leonie  Emma  (Werner) 
Leroy  William 
Lois  Elaine 


211 

213 

213 

213 


Magdalena  (v6n  Bergen) 
Magdalena  (d.  Simoh  I) 
Magdalena  (D.  Ulrich) 
Margaret  (Phillips) 
Margareta  (d.  Simon  I) 
liargareta  (Abplanalp) 
Margareta  (d.  Kasper  I) 
Mary  (Collis) 

Mary  Idnda 
Melchior  I 
Melchior  Simon 
^Ivin  George 


193 

193 

196 

211 

192 
199 
199 
211 
213 

193 
213 
213 


continued  on  opposite  page 


Amacker  First  Name  Index  (cpnt.) 


Mildred  White  nae-e  911 

Milton  William  ^  ^  213 

Mina  (Bartling)  207 

Minnie  (Mergle)  213 

Nellie  (Simmons)  203 

Nora  213' 

Pansy  (Meyers)  203 

Patricia  Suzanne  211 

Patricia  Ruth  213 

Ralph  He  man  213 

Raymond  Casper  211 

Reuben  Fred  203 

Robert  Raymond  211 

Ruby  Ida  213 

Ruth  Harriet  207 

Sharron  Clara  213 

Sheila  Bridget  (Sear Is )  217 

Simon  I  193 

Simon  (son  of  Simon  I)  193 

Simon  (son  of  Melchior)  201 

Simon  (changed  name  to  203 

Calvin  Moore) 

Ulrich  193 

Virginia  215 

Wilma  Elvira  (Hedin)  207 


i  Kasper  (see  also  Casper)  - 

j  Kasper  I  (son  of  Simon)  193 
i  Kasper  II (son  of  Kasper  I)  199 
j  Katherlna  199 
j  Katherine  (Eimmeman)  '  201 


126 

iRST  NAfUE  inocx 

Where  first  appear  in  a  chart, 

Abplanalp  page  198  &  199 

Adams  (COOK  Chart)  209 

Allen  223 

Anderegg  203 

Anderson  201 


Last  Name  Index  (cont,  )  231. 

Baldwin  (SVi/ENKERUD  Chart  )p.  219 


Bartling  207 
Bealy  (SEARIB)  221 
Biessenbach  201 
Blackman  (COOK  Chart)  208 
Borchert  205 
Boyle  (COOK  Chart)  208 
Br  intnell  (SWENKERtID)  219 
Brown  (SEARIS)  221 
Brennan  (SEARIB)  220 
Brugge r  192 
Brun  211 

Calkins  (SIIENKERUD)  218 
Clendenon  223 
Collis  211 
COOK  Chart  208  &  209 
Cortapassi 

Desbrow  215 
Dickerson  227 
Duns ton  (COOK)  209 

Edgerton  (SWENKERUD)  219 
Eggler  195 
Eicher  306 

Felch  (SWENKERUD)  218 

Glass  201 
Greywatch  207 
Griswold  (SVJENKERUD)  219 

Hayden  213 
Haughey  (SEARIS)  220 
Heck  213 
HEDIN  CHART  220 
Hedin  207 
Huggler  196 

Jackson  209 
JAUN  Chart  ('Grandma*)  206 
Jaun  (sister  Kasper  I)  199 
Johnson  205 

Kelso  215 
Kish  (Harriet  8z  Gertrude)  211 
Kohler  (wife  of  Ulrich)  196 
Kohler  (motherin-law  K.I)  198 

Lambe  211 
Le  Claire  223 
Leuthold  (JAUN  Chart)  206 
Lo  ckwo o  d  ( SVffl  NKERUD )  2 19 


continued  -  over,  please 


232  -  Last  Name  Index  concl* 


Ifec  Arthur 
Me  Enenery 
Melgard  (SVIENKERUD) 

Mergle 

Meyers 

Miller 

Moore  (adopted  name  of  Simon 
Sc  John  Amacker  -  sons 
of  Kasper  II) 


225 

215 

218 

213 

205 

227 

203 


Nickels  on 


201 


Otth 

O'laughlin  (SEARIS) 


199 

221 


Parker  (COOK) 

Parkin 

Pederstatter  (SWENKERUD) 
Perlata 

Peterson  (HEDIN  Chart) 

Phillips 

Poppe 


209 

215 

219 

201 

222 

211 

215 


■Rleder 

Robinson 

Rowe 


Ryan  (SEaRI5) 


195 

207 

224 

221 


Sauer 

Sasmannhausen 

S Gherman 

SEARIS  CHART 

Silva 

Simmons 

S^lth 

Steuhl 

SWHEKERUD  CHART 
Sullivan  (SEARIS) 


223 

201 

211 

220 

215 

205 

213 

211 

218 

221 


Tannler 

Taors  tatter  (SVi/ENKERUD) 
Taugher  (SEARIS) 

Taylor  (COOK) 

Thompson  (SEARIS) 

Thuli 

Towles 

Trachsel 


205 

219 

2m 

208 

221 

195 

205 

207 


von  Bergen 


193 


Vifebster 

Weldon 

Werner 

Williams  (SWENIffiRUD) 

Wood 

’Wood 


211 

213 

213 

218 

213 

226 


Zimmerman 


201 


TInje  Oltkd 


see  page  199 
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nd  so,  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  voliime 
in  our  Family ‘ History •  In  the  words  of  Ahra- 

hame  Lincoln,  ..o  ,"Vte  are  loath  to  close.,.,," 

It  has  been  a  pleasure,  -stretched  out  off-and- 
on  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

There  were  the  Sunday  mornings  at  six,  when  the  papers  had 
not  yet  been  delivered;  there  was  the companionship  of  our 
Hi-Fi  records  to  suit  the  mood  of  those  about  whom  we  were 
writing;  the  distractions  of  the  parakeet  Timmy,  who  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  an  affection  for  the  Mimeograph  Correction  Ink 
and  it  was  a  race  to  see  if  it  would  dry  before  he  came 
peckin’  around.  There  was  the  irritation  of  receiving  com¬ 
munications  from  long-av/aited  authorities  only  to  find  most 
of  it  taken  up  by  corrections  in  spelling  and  language  AM) 
then,  the  realization  these  weren’t  minor  points  -  English 
is  just  as  important  as  the  factual  matter. 

There  was  the  exasperating  experience  of  having  250  stencils 
typed,  ready  to  go,  and  the  inability  to  make  a  new  model 
Mimeograph  perform  as  you  expected  -  and  the  satisfaction 
when  you  did  learn  the  knack.  The  satisfaction  that  goes 
to  a  husband  and  wife  working  as  a  team  I 

Paramount  is  the  reav/akening  of  the  relationships  among  the 
now  far-scattered  Amackers,  and  their  v/ives  ’  families.  To 
be  honest .sometimes  this  wasn’t  easy,  "Vifho  cares  about 
that' stuff  ?  ¥e  all  came  from  Adam  ’."  But  in  the  Final  Anal¬ 
ysis,  we  made  it.  The  record  is  pretty  complete.  They  are 
all  authenticated.  To  an  Amacker  in  2057  -  "You’re  welcome". 

There  was  the  real  joy  of  having  Swiss  History  opened  to  you 
as  it  should  be  told  -  not  glamourised.  How  it  is  a  record 
of  v/hich  to  be  proud*  not  arrogant  as  Prussia;  nor  condescend¬ 
ing  as  the  English;  but  because  of  its  very  human  side.  The 
joy  of  knowing  pretty  well  the  community  from  which  they  came; 
the  attempt  to  understand  the  many  facets  of  Swiss  national 
life. 

Because  you  are  a  sentimentalist  you  somehow  feel  a  little 
closer  to  these  people  who  brought  your  heritage  to  your 
grandfather  and  your  father.  You  hope  you  have  Carried  this 
on  to  your  two  sons.  And  that  they,  God  willing,  v/ill  pass 
it  along.  "To  the  Amackers-,  wherever  you  are  -  in  this  world 
or  the  next  I"  For  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  tomorrow,  there 
is  another  world. 


See  37-ou  there  soon 


Jack  Amacker 


ADDITIONS  S:  COFCNECTIONS 

"Here  Come  the  Amaoker”  -  October  21,  1957* 

p*  185  Simon’s  birth  date  •  October  10,  1785 

199  Magdalena;  born  Hohfluh  -  1830;  died  Hbhfluh  -  1831 
201  Melchior;  born  September  16,  1804 

203  Casper;  born  ©  Hohfluh  (not  Meiringen);  married  December  25,  1890 

205  Casper;  died  July  25,  1944 

20©  Kasper  Jaun;  birthdate  March  22,  1794 

Thurnen  is  the  correct  nane  of  town  (not  Thun)g 
Ann  Elisabeth’s  birthdate;  July  21,  1839 

207  Edward  Arnold  I;  marriage  date  November  10,  1812 
Harriet  Greywatch’s  birthplace;  Elbing,  Germany 

208  Egbert  Cornelius  Cook  II *s  marriage,  October  11,  1867 
Lucy  George tta  Boyle,  bl  .  year  1848 

209  Egbert  Cornelius  Cook  I,  died  June  5,  1892 

Richard  Cook  II,  married  March  12,  1808;  died  April  14,  1827 
George  Jackson,  married  in  Muskingum  Coimty,  Ohio 

211  Raymond  Casper;  hirth  date  October  EO,  1890 
Craig  Donald;  birth  date  May  23,  1954 
Jill  Mary;  birth  day  August  27,  1955 
Patricia  Suzanne;  -  birth  date  October  6,  1948 

213  Edward  Wiliam;  birth  date  September  ^0,  1891 
Ivlilton  William;  birthplace  San  Antonio,  Texas 

215  Edmund  V/ayne  Kelso;  born  at  Quinlan,  Oklahoma 
Dorothy  Pearl;  2nd  marriage  1947 

Dorothy  Helen  Parkin;  born,  Lewiston,  Maine;  September  1,  1920 

Casper  Borchert;  married,  Carson  City,  Nevada;  May  27,  1955 

Virginia  Tobol;  born  Revanna,  Michigan;  June  8,  1933 

Casper  Stephan;  born  September  27,  1956 

Penny  Lou  Kelso;  born  Nappa,  California;  August  26,  1947 

John  Poppe’s;  birthplace;  Portland,  Oregon 

Jill  Renee  Poppe’s  birthplace;  Sacramento,  California 

218  Melgaard 

219  Kristoffer  Leonard  Melgaard;  died' July  4,  1893 
Soffe  Torsdatter;  died  November  7, ' 1904 
Charlotte  Drlntnall;  born  Blenheim,  New  York 

Solva  Brintnall  I;  b*  Brookfield,  Mass.;  Dec*  1,  1783;  m.  Durham, 
N,  Y.;  1805;  died  Syracuse,  N.  Y,;  ‘  Jima  1,  1867 
Betsey  Stannard  (wife  of  Solva  I);  b,  Killlngsworth,  Conn.;  Dec* 
5,  1784;  d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  March  8,  1867 

222  Wilma  Hedin;  born  Mans on,  Iowa 

225  George  Andrew  II;  born  Juno  23;  1922 
George  Andrev/  III;  bom  May  4,  1950 


